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PREFACE. 


rriHE Bible has a twofold history, internal and external. 
The internal history deals with the character of its 
narrative and its teaching, as a revelation of God and of 
God’s will; the external history tells how and when tiie 
several books were written, and how they have been 
preserved to us. The former treats of the Bible in its 
divine, the latter in its human, aspect. The former is 
unicpic, differing not merely in detail, but in kind, from the 
history of any other book; the latter is shared by the 
Bible with every other l)Ook that ever was written. It is, 
of course, its internal history which is of supreme value; 
but the very greatness of this value gives to the external 
history of the Bible a special interest and importance 
above that of all other books. If the Bible claims so 
unparalleled a pre-eminence, it is of the first consccjuence to 
us to know when and how it was written, whether the 
several books of it are authentic, and whether they have 
been faithfully handed down to us through the centuries 
which separate us from the time of their origin. 

The present volume deals solely with the latter paH of 
the Bible s external history, the transmission of the sacred 
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text. It is a subject upon which very much has been 
written, and eacli section of it has engaged the attention 
and occupied tlie lives of many scholars. My object has 
been to condense within the limits of a model ate volume 
the principal results at which these specialists have arrived, 
so as to furnish the reader who is not himself a specialist 
in textual criticism with a concise history of the Bible text, 
and to enable him to form an intelligent opinion on the textual 
questions which continually present themselves to the Bible 
student. In this attempt I have necessarily been indebted 
to the labours of others at every turn. To acknowledge this 
indebtedness in every case, to trace every statement to its 
original owner, would be an endless task, and would over¬ 
load this book with notes to an extent quite unsuitable to 
its cliaractcr; but it may be of some use to mention the 
principal authorities whom I have followed in each part of 
the history. To Strack, Davidson, Driver, Cornill, and 
Buhl on the Old Testament generally; to Field, Lagarde, 
Ccriani, and Swete on the Septuagint; to Scrivener, 
Gregory, and Hort on the New Testament; to the writers 
ill the second volume of Scrivener's iTitroducfion (4th 
edition, by Miller) on the vemions of the New Testament; 
to Wordsworth, White, and Berger on the Vulgate; to 
Skeat, Madden, and especially Westcott on the history of 
the English Bible—I desire to record my obligations in the 
strongest terms of respect. I have not, how^ever, confined 
myself to the writers here mentioned, but have tried 
throughout to find and consult all the ))est authorities, so 
as to present in this volume a readable summary of the 
present results of the best criticism. I hope also that I 
may have gained something from an acquaintance with the 
Biblical manuscripts in the British Museum. 
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This volume is especially intended for those who study 
the Bible in English, and in referring to details of textual 
criticism I have consequently had in my mind the only 
edition of ihe English Bible in which these details 
are made accessible to the ordinary reader, namely the 
Variorum Bible published by Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. I hope, however, that it may also be found useful 
by students who are beginning to make ac(|uaintancc with 
the textual criticism of the Septuagint or New Testament 
in their original language,and who use such editions as the 
Cambridge Septuagint edited by Prof. Swcte, or the Oxford 
Greek Testament edited by Prof. Sanday. To any of these 
editions this volume may, in the chapters relating to those 
parts of the subject, serve as a companion; but indepen¬ 
dently of such use, it is intended to give the reader a 
general knowledge of the textual history of the Bible, 
from the time at which the several books were written 
until their appearance in our English Bibles to-day. 

With regard to the plates, a few words of explanation 
are necessary. In presenting facsimiles of large manu¬ 
scripts within the compass of a small page, two alternatives 
are possible. One may either reproduce a small portion of 
the original page in its full size, or one may give the whole 
page (or a largo part of it) on a reduced scale. There is 
something to be said for either course; but I have preferred 
the latter, on the ground that it gives a better idea of the 
general appearance of the manuscript, and also that it 
enables one to point out more examples of the character¬ 
istics of the manuscripts and the errors of the scribes. I 
have, however, in every case stated the original size of the 
page reproduced, and (in cases where the whole page 
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cannot be given) of the part reproduced; and it is open to 
anyone to counteract the reduction by the use of a magni- 
fying glass. It should be observed that in many cases the 
greater part of the difference between the wly)le page and 
the part reproduced is accounted for by the margins. Use 
lias been made, in several instances, of the plates published 
by the Pala30graphical Society, with the permission of the 
editors; but wherever it has been possible I have tried.to 
give pages which especially illustrate the peculiarities of* 
the manuscript in question or some important detail of 
textual criticism. 


In a book which covers so much ground on which so 
much labour has been bestowed, it is useless to hope that 
there should be no room for differences of opinion and 
no errors of detail; but I shall be very grateful for any 
corrections which may serve to make my work less un¬ 
worthy of the high subject with which it ventures to deal. 


F. G. K. 


Department of Manuscripts, 

British Museum. 


25t/i October, 1895. 
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CHAPTER I. 

VARIATIONS IN THE BIBLE TEXT. 

rpHE following history of the Bible text and of its translation into 

English is an attempt to trace the manner in which the words 

„ . of the sacred books have been handed down tc' 

Uncertainties « , . , , 

in the Revised US, from the time when they were first written 

Version. original Hebrew or Greek, down to their 

appearance in our English Revised Version to-day. No one can 
read that version intelligently without seeing that in very many 
places there is considerable doubt as to the exact words used by 
the original writers. On nearly every page, especially of the New 
Testament, we see notes in the margin to the effect that “ Some 
ancient authorities read” this, or “Many ancient authorities read” 
that,—these readings being alternatives to the readings actually 
adopted in the text of the Revisers. The question inevitably follows. 
What arc these “ ancient authorities ? ” How comes it that they 
differ so frequently among themselves ? How do we, or how does 
anyone, know which to follow among these divergent witnesses ? 
And then the larger question suggests itself, How has the text of 
the Bible come down to us ? We know that the several books 
which compose it were written many centuries ago, and in other 
languages than ours. What do we know of their history since 
that time, and how have they been preserved to us and trans¬ 
lated into our own language ? 

02764. 
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The difficulties suggested by the various readings in the Revised 
Version are made more prominent if we look at such an edition as 
the Variorum Bible.* Here we find the sevenil 
ancient authorities ” quoted separately whenever 
there is any important conflict of evidence as to 
the exact reading of any passage. Thus at Matt. 19.17, to the 
words “Why callest thou Me good ? ” there is the following note : 
“ So C \ Fes?i, Theb. McL ii mar//.; Why askest tliou me con¬ 
cerning the good K B I) L, Al. La. Ti. Tr. Wp. WJL r.” The 
meaning of this note is that there are two divergent readings 
recorded in this passage. Tlie manuscripts known as C and A 
(which will bo found described in Ch. VII.), two ancient trans¬ 
lations of the New Testament into Syriac and Egyptian, the 
editor M®ClelIan, and the margin of the Revised Version, read 
“ Why callest thou Me good ? ” On the other hand, the four 
manuscripts B, I), L, the editors Alford, Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Tregelles, Weiss, Westcott and Hort, and the text of the 
Revised Version, have “Why askest thou Me concerning the 
good ? To the student ac(i[uainted with these critical symbols, 
tliis information is intelligible and important; but unless we 
have some previous knowledge of the subject we shall not under¬ 
stand the comparative value of the various authorities quoted. 
The indis])ensable information is given in the preface and intro¬ 
duction to the Variorum Bible; but, although stated witli ad¬ 
mirable comj)leteness and conciseness, it is necessarily brief, 

* This is, I believe, the only critical edition of the IliMe in English. It 
gives a digest, under the head of “ Various Renderings,” of the translations 
or intcrpretjitions proposed by the best commentators in doubtful passages, 
and under the head of Various Readings,” of tlie more important variations 
of the principal manuscripts, versions, and editions. The names of the editors 
(Prof. Driver and Prof. Cheyne of the O.T., Prof. Sanday and the Rev. 
R. L. Clarke of the N.T., and the Rev. C. J. Rail of the Apocrypha) are guar¬ 
antees for the excelloneo of the work. The surest results of Biblical criticism 
are thus made accessible to English readers in a clear and compact form ; and 
since the present book is intended primarily for those who study the Bible in 
English, reference will generally be made to the notes of the Variorum Bible, 
rather than to the critical editions of the Hebrew or Greek texts. 
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and it may occur to many to wish to know more about the 
authorities on which our knowledge of the Bible rests. It is all 
very well to say that such-and-such manuscripts support one 
reading of a passage, while other manuscripts support another, 
but we are no b'fetter able than before to judge whicli reading 
is to be preferred unless we know which manuscripts are most 
likely to be right. The questions asked above recur with doubled 
force : How do there come to be differences in different records of 
the Bible text, and how do we know which reading to prefer when 
the authorities differ ? 

That these questions arc not idle nor unimportant may be seen 
by mentioning a few of the passages in which important variations 
Examples found. We will take, for the moment, the Gos- 

of important pels alone. The Doxology of the Lord’s Prayer 
variations. omitted in the oldest copies of Matt. 6. 13; 
several copies omit Matt. 16. 2, 3 altogether; a long additional 
passage is sometimes found after Matt. 20. 28 ; the last twelve 
verses of St. Mark are omitted altogether by the two oldest copies 
of the original Greek ; one very ancient authority inserts an addi¬ 
tional incident after Luke 6. 4, wdiile it alters the account of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper in Luke 22. 19, 20, and omits 
altogether Peter’s visit to the sepulchre in 24.12, and several other 
details of the Jlcjsurrection ; the version of the Lord’s Prayer in 
Luke 11. 2-4 is much abbreviated in many copies; the incident 
of the Bloody Sweat is omitted in 22. 43, 44, as also is the word 
from the Cross, “ Pather, forgive them,” in 23. 34 ; the mention 
of the descent of an angel to cause the moving of the waters of 
Bethesda is entirely absent from the oldest copies of John 5.4, and 
all the best authorities omit the incident of the woman taken in 
adultery in 7. 53-8. 11. Besides the larger discrepancies, such as 
these, there is scarcely a verse in which there is not some variation 
of phrase in some copies. No one can say that these additions or 
omissions or alterations are matters of mere indifference. It is 
true (and it cannot be too emphatically stated) that none of the 
fundamental truths of Christianity rests on passages of which the 
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genuineness is doubtful ; but it still remains a matter of concern 
to us to know that our Bible, as we have it to-day, represents as 
closely as may be the a(itual words used by the writers of the sacred 
books. It is the object of this volume to present, within a moderate 
compass and as clearly as possible, the means we*liave for knowing 
that it does so ; to trace the history of the sacred texts from the 
time of their original composition to our own Revised Version of 
1885 ; to show the authorities on which they rest, and the com¬ 
parative value to be put upcm each. It is the special duty of 
scholars to weigh the evidence on each particular disputed passage, 
and to form editions and translations of the sacred b()oks ; but any 
intelligent reader, without any knowledge of cither Greek or 
Hebrew, can learn enough to understand the processes of criticism 
and the grounds on which the judgments of scholars must be 
based. Nor is the subject dry or uninteresting. The history of the 
Bible text has a living interest for all those who care for its con¬ 
tents ; and no Englishman should be altogether ignorant of the 
history of the English Bible. 

One preliminary question should be cleared away before pro¬ 
ceeding to the history of the text. It is the question that naturally 
The origin various readings of a passage 

of variations in come into existence ? It is a question easily 
answered, so soon as the character of ancient 
books is understood. Nowadays, when an author writes a book, 
he sends it to the printer, from whom he receives proof-sheets; 
and he corrects the pixjof-sheets until he is satisfiwl that it is 
printed accurately, .and then hundreds or thousands of copies, as 
the case may be, are struck off from the same types and distributed 
to the world. Each one of these copies is exactly like all the rest, 
and there can be no varieties of readings. All the extant copies 
of, say, any one edition of Macaulay’s History or Tennyson’s Poems 
are identical. Tennyson niay have himself altered his own verses 
from time to time, and so have other authors ; but no one doubts 
that in each edition of a modem book we have (slips of editor or 
printer excepted) exactly what the author intended at the time, and 
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that each copy of it is exactly like every other copy. But before 
the invention of printing this was far from being the case. Each 
separate copy of a book had to be written by hand; and the human 
hand and brain have not yet been created which could copy the 
whole of a long Vork absolutely without error. Often (and this 
we may easily believe to have been especially the case in the early 
days of the Christian Church, when it was a poor, half-educated, 
and persecuted body) copies were made hurriedly and without 
opportunity for minute revision. Mistakes were certain to creep 
in ; and when once in existence they were certain to increase, as 
fresh copies were made from manuscripts already faulty. If 
the original manuscripts of the sacred book were still preserved, 
the errors of later copies would be to us now a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence ; but since the original manuscripts perished long ago, we 
have to try to arrive at their contents by a comparison of later 
copies, all of which are more or less faulty and all varying from 
one another. This is the problem of textual criticism, and it will 
be seen that its sphere is large. Printing was invented in 1454, 
little more than four centuries ago; but for all the centuries before 
that date, books existed only in hand-written copies, which we call 
manuscripts (from the Latin written by hand,” 

often abbreviated as “ MS.”). Of the chief of these manuscripts 
we shall have to speak at greater length in the course of this book. 
Meanwhile it will be clear that the existence of differences of 
reading in many passages of the Bible as we have it to-day is due 
to the mistakes made in copying them by hand during the many 
centuries that elapsed between the composition of the books and 
the invention of printing. 

The mistakes of scribes are of many kinds and of varying im¬ 
portance. Sometimes the copyist confuses words of similar sound, 
as in English we sometimes find our correspon- 
dents write there for their or here for hear. Some- 

1. Errors of hand times he passes over a word by accident; and 

eyo, 

this is especially likely to happen when two 
adjoining words end with the same letters. Sometimes this cause 
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of error operates more widely. Two successive lines of the manu¬ 
script from which he is copying end with the same or similar 
words; and the copyist’s eye slips from the first to the second, 
and the intermediate line is omitted. Sometimes, again, the 
manuscript from which he is copying has bedli furnished with 
short explanatory notes in the margin, and he fails to see where 
the text ends and the note begins, and so copies the note into the 
text itself. 

These are all simple errors of hand and eye. Errors of the 
mind ai*e more diingerous, because they are less easy to detect. 

The copyist’s mind wanders a little from the 
book lie is copying, and he writes down words 
which come mechanically into his head, just as 
sve do nowadays if people talk while we are writing, and distract 
our attention. Some words are familiar in certain phrases, and 
tlie familiar phrase runs olf the jhjii of the copyist when the word 
should l)e written in some other combination, A form of this 
error is very common in manuscripts of the Gospels. The same 
event is often narrated in two or more of them, in slightly different 
language; and the copyist, eJthcr consciously or unconsciously, 
alUirs the words of the one version to make them the same as 
those of the other. A careful reader of the Variorum Jlible 
or the Revised Version will note many instances where this has 
happened. Thus in Matt. 11, 10 the Authorised Version has 
“ But wisdom is justified of her children,” as in Luke 7. 05 ; but 
the Revised Version tells us that the original text liad “ works ” 
instead of “children ” here, the tnith being that the copyists of all 
except the earliest extant manuscripts have altered it, so as to 
make it correspond with the account in St. Luke. Similarly in 
Matt. 16. lil, our Lord’s cpiestion nms (in the R.v.) “Who do 
men say that tlie Son of Man is.'^” and the margin tells us 
that “ Many ancient authorities read /, Non of Man^ am; 
see Mark 8. 27, Imke 9. is.” In Matt. 23. 14 a whole verse has 
probably been inserted from the parallel passages in Mark and 
Luke; and so with Mark 15. 28. In Luke 6. 48 the concluding 
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words of tlic parable of the house built on the rock, “because 
it had been well builded,” have been altered in “many ancient 
authorities” in accordance with the more striking and familiar 
phrase in St. Matthew, “ for it had been founded upon the rock.” 
Errors like these increase in the later copies, as the words of the 
sacred narrative are more and more familiar to the copyists ; and 
when once made they do not admit of correction, unless we are 
able to examine copies written before the corruption took place. 
They do not betray themselves by injuring the sense of the pas¬ 
sage, as is generally the case with errors of the first class. 

An untrue hand or eye or an over-true memory may do much 
harm in a copyist; but worst and most dangerous of all is it when 
« „ - the copyist begins to think for himself. The 

deliberate alter- veneration m which the sacred books were held 
*’*^®“* has generally protected them against intentional 
alterations of the text, but not entirely so. The harmonisation of 
the Gospel narratives, described in the last paragraph, has cer¬ 
tainly been in some cases intentional; and that, no doubt, without 
the smallest wish to deceive, but simply with the idea of supple¬ 
menting the one narrative from its equally authentic companion. 
Sometimes the alterations are more extensive. The earliest Greek 
translation of the Old Testament contains several passages in the 
books of Esther and Daniel which are not found in the Hebrew. 
The long passages, Mark 16. 9-20 and John 7. fiS—8.11, which 
are absent from the oldest manuscripts of the New Testament, 
must have been either omitted in these or inserted in the others 
intentionally. If, as is more probably the case, they have been 
inserted in the later copies, this was no doubt done in order to 
supplement the Gospel from some other good source, and the 
narratives are almost certainly authentic, though they may not 
have been written by the Evangelist in whose Gospel they now 
appear. Indeed an Armenian translation of St. Mark has quite 
I'ecently been discovered, in which the last twelve verses of 
St. Mark are ascribed to Aristion, who is otherwise knowm as 
one of the earliest of the Christian Fathers; and it is quite 
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possible that this tradition is correct, and that Aristion compiled 
this short summary to take the place of the original ending, which 
had been lost. There is, however, no reason at all to suppose that 
additions of this kind have been made in any except a very few 
cases. The evidence for our Bible text is too great and of too 
varied a description to allow us to suppose that passages have been 
interpolated without any sign of it being visible. The intentional 
alterations of scril)cs are, for the most part, verbal, not substantial, 
such as the modification of a phrase in one Evangelist to suit the 
narrative of another, or the combination of two reports of some 
utterance into one; and cri’ors of this kind can generally be de¬ 
tected on a comparison of several different manuscripts, in some 
of which the alteration will not have been made. 

From this short account of the different classes of mistakes into 


which the copyists of manuscripts were most liable to fall, it will 
be clear that the later a manuscript is in date, the 
f?c^pt8 tSTmost likely it is to contain many errors. Each 
likely to be free jg lYiade, some new mistakes will 

probably be introduced, while only the most ob¬ 
vious blunders in the manuscript copied will be corrected. It may 
therefore be stated as a general rule that the earlier a manuscri]:)!. 
is, the better is its text likely to be. The rule is only a general 
one, and is liable to exceptions ; for instance, a manuscript written 
in the year 1200, if copied direct from a manuscript of the year 
J150, will probably be more correct than a manuscript written in 
the year 1000, which was copied from one written in 850 or 900. 
■. Each manuscript must therefore be searched, to see if it shows 
I signs of containing an ^rly foriiL.of the text; but the general 
' rule that the earliest manuscripts arc the best will still usually 
hold good. 

The problem which lies before the textual critic, as the student 
of the language of the Bible is technically called, is now becoming 


The method of 
recovering the 
true text. 


clear. The original manuscripts of the Bible, 
WTitten by the authors of the various books, have 
long ago disappeared. The critic’s object, conse- 
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quently, is to reconstruct the text of these original manuscripts by 
a comparison of the later copies which have come down to us; 
and the difficulty of his task depends on the age and number of 
these copies which he is able to compare. A diagram will make 
the position clear. 


/\ ^ 

A A Ah 

A i lAiffA 

-p g r s t uv T>r jc y ^ 


Here A represents the original author’s copy of a book; J a^^d c 
arc copies made from it; d, arc copies made from b and c, 
and so on. Some errors arc sure to be made in h and c, but not 
the same in each; d will correct a few of those in but will copy 
the rest and add more; e will both correct and copy different ones, 
and so will/ and // and all the subsequent copies. So, as time goes 
on, the number of errors will go on increasing, and the extreme 
copies diverge from one another more and more. Often a copyist 
will use two manuscripts to copy from (for instance, we may sup¬ 
pose the writer of p to have copied from n as well as from h\ and 
then the errors of two different lines of descent will become mixed. 
At some stage in the history of the text perhaps some scholar will 
compare several copies, connect what he thinks are mistakes in 
them, and cause copies to be made of his corrected text; and then 
all manuscripts which are taken, directly or indirectly, from these 
corrected copies will bear the stamp of this revision, and will differ 
from those of which the line of descent is different. Now suppose 
all the manuscripts denoted by the letters in the diagram to have 
disappeared (and it must be remembered that by far the greater 
number of copies of any ancient book have perished long ago). 
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except /, and y. It is evident that none of these copies will con¬ 
tain exactly the true text of A ; each will have diverged from it, 
but each will have diverged differently. Some mistakes they may 
have in common, but in most they will differ; and wherevei* they 
differ it is the business of textual criticism to determine whicli 
manuscript has the true reading, and so to try to re-establish by 
comparison the original text of A. 

Such, but infinitely complicated by the niiinbcr of manuscripts 
of the Bible which have come down to us, and by the long laj)8C of 
years since the originals were written, is the task of the scliolars 
who try to restore to us the exact Avords of the sacred books. Tlie 
object of the chapters Avhich follow is to show in more detail tlic 
nature of the problem in respect to the Old Testament and New 
Testament respectively; to state what is known, or plausibly (jon- 
jeetured, concerning the history of their text; and to describe the 
principal manuscripts of each, and the other means available for 
the detection of mistakes and the restoration of the truth. The 
story is not so technical but that all may understand it, and all can 
appreciate the interest and value of the minutest study of the true 
Word of God. 

One word of Avarning, already referred to, must be emphasised in 
conclusion. No fundamental doctrine of tlie (liristian faith rests 


Textual errors 
do not endanger 
doctrine. 


on a disputed reading. Gonstant references to 
mistakes and divergencies of reading, such as the 
j)lan of this book necessitates, might give rise to 


the doubt Avhether the substance, as Avell as the language, of the 


Bible is not ojxjii to question. It cannot be too strongly asserted 


that in substance the text of the Bible is certain. Especially is this 


the case Avith the New Testament.* The number of manuscripts 


• Dp. Ilort, Avhosc authority on tho point is quite incontestable, estimates the 
proportion of words about which there is so?;/P_d oubt at about one-eighth of the 
whole; but by far tho greater part of these consists merely of differences in 
order and other unimportant variations, and “ the amount of what can in any 
sense be called substantial variation .... can hardly form more than a 
t housandth part of the entire text.” (Introduction to The New Testament in 
the original Greek, p. 2). 
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of the New Testament, of early tmnslations from it, and of quota¬ 
tions from it in the oldest writers of the Church is so large, that it 
is practically certain that the true reading of every doubtful pas¬ 
sage is preserved in some one or other of these ancient authorities. 
This can 1)3 said of no other ancient book in the world. Scholars 
are satisfied that they possess substantially the true text of the 
principal Greek and Roman writers whose works have come down 
to us, of Sophocles, of Thucydides, of Cicero, of Virgil, yet our 
knowledge of their writings depends on a mere handful of manu¬ 
scripts, whereas the manuscripts of the New Testament are counted 
by hundreds, and even thousands. In the case of the Old Testa¬ 
ment we are not quite in such a good position, as will be shown 
presently. In some passages it seems certain that the true reading 
has not been preserved by any ancient authority, and we are driven 
to conjecture in order to supply it. But such passages are an 
infinitesimal portion of the whole and may be disregarded. The 
Christian can take the whole Bible in his Imnd and say without 
fear or hesitation that he holds in it the true Word of God, faith¬ 
fully handed down from generation to generation throughout the 
centuries. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE AUTHORITIES FOR THE BIBLE TEXT. 

W E have seen that the Bible has been preserved to us, for 
many centuries previous to the invention of printing, by 
means of copies written by hand; and we have seen that in such 
copies mistakes are certain to arise and multiply. Now if a 
scholar at this present day were to take in hand the task of 
correcting these mistakes and recovering the true text, how would 
he sot about it ? Of course, as a matter of fact, he would lind 
that very much of the work had already been done for him by 
earlier scholars ; but we will suppose that nothing has been done, 
and see how he must go to work. That will show us the way 
in which scholars for the last four centuries have laboured on the 
text of the Bible. 

In the first place he will examine as many as possible of the 
manuscripts of the Bible in the original languages in which it was 
^ written, Hebrew and Greek. These are scattered 

1. Manuscripts. the great libraries of the world, and 

must be visited and carefully studied. He will note which are 
the oldest, he will use his judgment to determine which are the 
best. Where all the manuscripts are agreed, he has nothing more 
to do, and those parts of the text are put down at once as certain. 
Where there are differences between the manuscripts, he will have 
to decide which, of the various readings is the more probable. In 
some cases the reading of a manuscript will be obviously wrong ; 
in many it will l)e easy to see that the one reading is a perversion 
of the other,—that the copyist has inadvertently dropped out a 
word or misread the word in the original from which he was 
copying, or has fallen into some other of the classes of error 
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described in the preceding chapter. In this way a correct repre¬ 
sentation of the greater part of the text will be obtained. Still 
there will remain a considerable number of passages about which 
the manuscripts differ, but in which it is not possible to decide at 
once what feading is right. Then it will be necessary to discrimi¬ 
nate between the manuscripts. Our scholar’s earlier investigations 
will have shown him which manuscripts are genemlly trustworthy, 
and which are most full of mistakes. As a general rule he will 
prefer the reading which is supported by the oldest manuscripts, 
as being nearest to the time of the original work; and if all the 
oldest manuscripts are on one side, and all the later on the other, 
the reading of the former will certainly be adopted. Where the 
older manuscripts are divided, his task becomes harder; he has to 
consider whether either of the alternative readings is likely to have 
been derived from the other, or if one of them is more likely than 
the other to have been invented at a later time. For instance, 
there is a tendency among scribes, when they do not understand a 
phrase, to substitute one more easy of comprehension ; and hence| 
it is a rule of criticism that a harder reading is generally to be 
preferred to an easier one, since the latter is more likely to have 
been substituted for the former than vice versa. This rule must 
be applied with discretion, however, for the unintentional altera¬ 
tions of scribes will often produce a harder reading than the true 
one. Another principle is to try to classify the manuscripts in 
groups, those which habitually agree with one another being pro¬ 
bably descended from some common ancestor; and a reading 
which is supported by two or more groups is more likely to be 
right than one which is supported by one only, even though that 
one may be a very large and numerous group. By the time our 
scholar has proceeded so far in his work, he will have formed a 
pretty confident opinion as to which manuscripts are the most 
worthy of trust; and then, when other methods fail to determine 
the true reading in a doubtful passage, he will be inclined to accept 
that reading which is supported by the manuscripts which he 
believes to be the best. 
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So far our scholar has confined himself entirely, to the manu¬ 
scripts of the sacred books in their original languages ; but he will 
be making a great mistake if he stops there. He 
2. Versions. remember that the Bible has been translated 

into many dilferent languages, and he will bethink hiiftself that a 
translation which has been made with any care and accuracy will 
generally show what was the Hebrew or Greek text which the 
translator had before him. Now seveml of the translations of the 
Bible,—such as tlie Samaritan and Greek versions of the Old 
Testament, the Hyriac and Latin versions of the New—were cer¬ 
tainly made at a date much earlier than that at whicli any of the 
manuscripts whi(!h we now possess of the original Hebrew and 
Greek were written. The oldest manuscript of the Greek New 
Testament now in existence was written about a.d. 350 ; but the 
earliest Syriac and Latin translations of the New Testament were 
made somewhere about A.n. 150. Hence, if we can gather from 
the existing copies of these tmnslations what were the Greek words 
which their authors were translating, we know what was read in 
that particular passage in a Greek manuscript current about the 
year 150, when these translations were made ; and this brings us 
back very near to the time when the originals of tlie New Testa¬ 
ment books were themselves written. It is true that we have not 
the original copies of the Latin and Syriac versions, any more than 
we have the originals of the Greek itself, and that a similar process 
of comparison of copies to that described in the last paragraph 
must be gone througli if we are to discover the original readings 
of the translations; but in many cases this can be done with 
certainty, and then we have a very early testimony indeed to the 
original Greek text. We talk sometimes of the “stream of tra¬ 
dition ” by wliich the text of the Bible has been borne down to us 
from the fountain-head in the original manuscripts; well, the 
service of the Versions (as the translations of the Bible into other 
languages arc technically called) is that they tap the stream near 
the fountain-head. They are unaffected by any corruptions that 
may have crept into the Greek text a/^r the translations were 
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made; they may have corruptions of their own, but they will not 
generally be the same as the corruptions in the Greek text, and 
they will serve mutually to correct one another. To alter the 
comparison, we get several groups of evidence converging on the 
same spot, a%the accompanying diagram shows. 


A fOri^ltvallcxtf 



Our scholar has yet one other source to which he may turn for 
evidence as to the original text, namely, the quotations of isolated 
passages in the writings of the early Fathers. 
Many of the lirst Christian writers whose works 
have been preserved — for instance, Irenmus, 
Origen, Jerome, Athanasius—must have used manuscripts of the 
Bible older than any that we now have, and many of them quoted 
largely from the Bible in their writings. If, therefore, we know in 
what form they (juoted any particular passage, we may argue that 
they found that form of it in the manuscript which they used. But 
this argument must be used with much caution. In the lirst place, 
it is evident that they often quoted from memory. Copies of the 
Bible were not so common in those days as they are now, and, in 
the absence of the modern division into chapters and verses, it was 
less easy to turn up a passage when required to verify a quotation. 
A curious proof of the liability to error in quotations from memory 
is furnished by a modern divine. It is said that Jeremy Taylor 
(quotes the well-known text, “ Except a man be born again he 
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cannot see the kingdom of God,” no less than nine times, yet 
only twice in the same form, and in no single instance correctly. 
We must not assume that the ancient Fathers were infallible 
in their memories. Further, it is often difficult to be certain 
that we have the quotations as the Fathers the|uselves wrote 
them. If a scribe who was copying a manuscript of one of the 
early Fathers found a text quoted in a form unfamiliar to him, he 
would 1x5 not unlikely to alter it into the form then current. For 
these reasons it is dangerous to base an argument for a reading on 
the Fathers alone, except when the context in which it is found 
shows conclusively in what form the writer quoted it; but to con¬ 
firm other evidence they may often bo of very great value. They 
will be of still more value when their own texts have themselves 
been critically edited, which is at present far from being the case 
with all of them. 

Manuscripts, Versions, Fathers,—such arc the resources of our 
scholar in his task of recovering the true text of the Bible. Of 
the third of these we cannot speak more at length within the 
compass of this book ; but in the history of the two first is the 
history of the Bible text. Our object wull be to describe, first 
the principal manuscripts, and then the chief translations, of each 
Testament in turn, and so to carry down the history of the Bible 
from the earliest times to our own days,—to show how our own 
English Bible is the lineal descendant of the volumes once written 
by Prophet, Apostle, and Evangelist. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE ORiaiNAL MANUSCRIPTS OF THE BIBLE. 

J N the year 1887 a discovery was made which lias revolutionised 
our knowledge of the conditions of writing in Palestine in 
the earliest times. In the coui’se of that year an 
Tell el-Amama Egyptian woman found, amid the ruins of an 

Tfliblots 

ancient city about half-w^ay between Thebes and 
Memphis, now known as Tell el-Ainarna, a collection of clay tablctsj 
inscribed with strange symbols. When these were brought to the 
knowledge of Oriental scholars, their exciteinent was immense ; for 
here, in the middle of Kgypt, were documents written, not, after 
the manner of the country, in the Egyptian language and upon 
papyrus, but engraved upon clay, and in the unmistakable cu7iei- 
form, or wedge-shaped, writing characteristic of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Nor did their surprise lessen as they deciphered the 
writing and discovered its meaning. For these tablets proved to 
be the oHicial coiTespondence of Egyptian go\ eriiors or vassal- 
princes, stationed in Palestine and in other places beyond the 
borders of Egypt, with their master, King Amcnophis IV. of 
Egypt, and his ministers at home. Their date is about the year 
1380 B.C., and, according to some scholars, the time is that at 
which Joshua and the Hebrews were oveiTuniiing soutlieni Pales¬ 
tine, while the Ilittites were conquering Damascus, and the 
Ammonites were invading Phoenicia. Jerusalem and Lachish, 
Jabin, king of Hazor, and Japhia, king of Gezer, are mentioned 
by name. It is a record contemporary with the events described 
in the Book of Joshua, and in part relating to those events 
themselves.* 

* If this chronology be jiccepted, the ordinary date assigntd to the Exodus, 
in the reign of Merenptah, successor of Rameses II., will have to bo abandoned ; 
for Amenophis IV. ruled about a century before RameseH II. The question 
8 2764. B 
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The direct historical importance of the discovery is very great; 
hnt it is hardly less important for the light it throws on the literary 
conditions of the East at the time when they were 
wTitten. It proves that writing was familiarly 
known and freely used in Palestine fourteen cen¬ 
turies before Christ. It shows that the Babylonian language was 
the recognised medium of official intercourse in the East at that 
date, much as French has been in modern Europe. It shows that 
historical records were preserved, from which later writers may 
have drawn their materials. It tells us something of the form in 
which were written, if not the Bible Iwoks themselves, at least 
some of the documents from which they were composed. 

It is no jmrt of the plan of this book to discuss the date at 
which the several liooks of the Old Testament w’ci'e written. That 
is a subject requiring a treatise to itself. All that concerns us at 
present is to know in what outward form and shape books were 
written in Palestine during the periods in which the Old Testa¬ 
ment books may have been composed. Palestine lay between the 
kingdoms of Egypt and Babylonia, and its literary development 
was affected from both sides. Both in Egypt and in Babylonia 
writing was largely practised from the earliest times of w'hich we 
have knowledge, but in different materials and in very different 
languages. The writers of Palestine, as will be shown, borrowed 
something from each, but they also struck out new developments 
of their owm. 

In Babylonia the material on which books were written was 
clay. The clay was moulded into tablets or cylinders of various 
shapes, and the writing w^as inscribed on them 
BabyloLa. ^ sharp-pointed instrument while the clay 

was still moist. Whole libraries of these tablets, 
of all kinds of sizes, have been discovered, and there may now be 

whether the Abiri, mentioned in the tablets as overrunning southern Palestine, 
are the same as the Hebrews, must be left for specialists to decide ; and their 
opinions are at present divided. According to the usual chronology, the Tell el- 
Amama tablets belong to the century before the Exodus. 
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seen in the British Museum the tablets on wliich are recorded the 
ancient Babylonian story of the Flood, so curiously resembling the 
narrative in Genesis, and Sennacherib’s account of his campaigns 
against Ilezekiah of Judah. The discovery of the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets (one of Vhich is reproduced in Plate 1. as an example of this 
form of book) proves that writing of this kind was freely practised 
in Palestine at the time of the invasion of Joshua, or even earlier. 
We do not indeed know that the Hebrews themselves ever adopted 
this form of WTiting on clay for their books; but there can be 
very little doubt that nebi*ew liters made use of records of this 
kind, which they found stored up in the cities of Palestine.* Even 
if we accept the very latest date which the most advanced 
criticism has Jissigned to the com|)osition of the Pentateuch ifi its 
present fornu the compilers of it must have used records of a far 
earlier date, and among them, as we now see, may have been clay 
tablets contemporaneous with the events narrated in the histor}. 

Tn Egypt, on the other hand, lK)oks were made of papyrus, a 
material resembling paper in general chamcteristics, but manufac¬ 
tured out of the fibres of the pipyrus-plant, which 
^Egypt.^ then grew’ plentifully in the wattu-s of the Nile. 

The fibres of the stalk of this plant were separated, 
and laid upon one another in two layers, so that the fibres in the 
upper layer ran horizontally, and those of the lower layer perpen¬ 
dicularly. The two layers weix? then moistened with Nile water 
and fastened together by glue and pressure into a single sheet. 
These sheets were then attached to one another, side by side, so as 
to form long rolls of papyrus; the surface of the roll was rubbed 
and polished until it was smooth enough to be Avritteii on with 
ease, and on these rolls the writing was inscribed with reed pens 
and vegetable ink. One of these rolls, still preserved, reaches the 
enormous length of 144 feet, but usually they are much shorter, 
twenty feet being a fair average length for a Greek papyrus 

♦The name of Kiriath-sepher, mentioned in Josh. 15. 15, means “the city 
of books,*’ and is so translated in the Greek version of the passage. The name 
evidently implies that books were stored there. 

B 2 
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manuscript. Brittle as the papyrus becomes with age, the dry 
climate of Egypt has preserved hundreds and thousands of such 
manuscripts, the earliest now extant having been written about the 
year 2500 b.c. These were the books with which the Israelites 
became familiar during their residence in Egypt, and it was from 
these that the form of their own books in later times was derived. 
The roll form, and to a great extent the papyrus material, were 
also adopted from Egypt by the Greeks ; and all the great works 
of classical literature were written in this manner. It was not until 
after the beginning of the Christian era that the pagti form, tis in 
a modern book, came into existence. The sands of Egypt still 
from time to time give us back books written fifteen, twenty, or 
even thirty centuries ago; but only the latei* ones are in book 
form, the earlier are invariably rolls. 

There is nothing in the historical books of the Bible which ex¬ 
pressly tells us the shape and form of books in the earlier part of 
that period, but in the times of the prophets 
^lestSie? certainly used. Tablets were no doubt 

employed for short inscriptions, such as Jeremiah 
was thinking of when he said ‘‘The sin of Judah is written with a 
pen of iron, and with the point of a diamond ; it is graven upon 
the table of theii- heart” (Jcr. 17. 1), and it was upon a “great 
tablet” (Isa. 8. 1, R.V.) that Isaiah wrote the words “ For Maher- 
I shalal-hash-baz ” ; but it wtis a “ roll of a book ” which Jeremiah 
took in order that Baruch might write tlierein with ink the words 
wdiich the Lord had spoken against Israel, and which Jehoiakim 
cut with a penknife and burnt in the fire that was in the brasier 
before him (Jer. 36. 2, IS, 23).* It was a “ roll of a book ” which 
was spread before Ezekiel, written \vithin and without with lamen¬ 
tations and mourning and woe (Ezek. 2.1), 10). The material of 

* There cun be little doubt that the alternative rendering, “ columns,” instead 
of “ leaves,” given in the R.V. and the Variorum Rible, is right. The knife 
which the king used was, as the note in the Variorum Bible explains, a scribe’s 
knife, used for erasing words wrongly written; and this makes it probable that 
the material of the roll was skin, not papyrus, on which a knife could hardly 
be used, on account of its thinness of texture. 
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which these rolls were made was not pipyrns, however, but the 
prepared skins of sheep and .i^oats. Skins were used in the ancient 
world as a matei’ial for books wherever papyrus was not obtain¬ 
able ; when specially pre 2 )ared for this purpose tliey form the 
material known tis pai'chment or vellum. It is jwssible, indeed 
probable, that papyrus was imported into Palestine, as it was into 
Greece, and was used eoiuairrently with skins; but the sacred 
books seem always to have been written on the more durable 
material. 

If, then, we ask the (question, Of what form were the orif^inal 
manuscripts of the Bible ? the answer will he that the documents 

from which the historical l)ooks of the Old Testa- 
Form of tlie ori- , 1 • 

ginal manuscriptfl ment were composed were very i)ossibly in some 

of the Bible. inscribed on clay tablets, but that the books 

themselves were written on i-olls, possibly of jiaiiyrns, but pro¬ 
bably of skins, more or less carefully iirepared. The later C' pies 
were certainly on skins. Whether on papyrus or on skins, the 
Avritiiif? was aiTanged in (columns of moderate width, which take 
the place of pages in a modern book. The skin or paiiyrus was 
either wound up in a single roll, the end being inside, or else 
wound round two sticks, one at each end, in which case it 
was unrolled from the one and rolled up round the other as the 
reader progressed. The latter form was stereotyped, at some date 
early in the Christian period, as essential for copies of the Law 
which were to be used in the service of the synagogue ; but copies 
for private reading were written in book form when that shape 
came into general use. Specimens of both kinds are still in 
existence, and can be seen in many museums and public libraries. 
Plate TI., which is taken from a Hebrew Pentateuch roll in the 
British Museum, written on goat-skin in the fourteenth century, 
will serve to show the general Jippearance of this kind of book. 

With regard to the original manuscripts of the books of the 
New Testament, it is highly probable that many of them were 
written on papyrus. Papyrus was still the common material of 
the Greek literary world, and for books written by poor authors, 
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or for epistolary correspondence, it would almost certainly be used 
rather than velliiiii. In Egypt, where some of the earliest copies 
of the New Testament were made, papyrus would have been the 
material employed, even for the most important and handsome 
books. It has been remarked that the oldest vellum manuscripts 
which we now possess, being written with many narrow columns 
on a page, resemble in general appearance an open roll of ])iipyrus 
(see Plates VlII. and X., and the accompanying descriptions of 
them); and from such a manuscript they may very likely have 
been copied. When, however, the Christian Scriptures came to be 
itigarded as on the same level of importance as the Old Testa¬ 
ment Sci’iptnres (which was not at fij’st the case), copies intended 
for church or library use would be written on vellum ; but for 
private coj)ies i)ai)yrn8 continued to he employed until the ex¬ 
tinction of Greek writing in Egypt by the Arab conquest in the 
seventh (jcntury. For copies of the translation into the native 
Coptic tongue it (jontinued to be used much later. 

The visitor to the British Museum may still see manuscripts 
which reproduce in external form the books of the Bible as they 
were first written. In one of the exhibition-cases he will see the 
great synagogue rolls of the Hebrew 8crii)tm‘es, written on large 
and heavy skins, and wound round great wooden rollers, a weight 
too heavy to lift with comfort in the hand. Elsewhere he may see 
the copies for common use, written on ordinary vellum in the 
familiar book form. Among the eiirliest Greek manuscripts he 
will find delicate papyrus rolls,now spretul out under glass for their 
protection, with their narrow columns of small writing, which may 
well represent that in which the Gospels and I'lpistles were first 
written down; and finally he will see one of the earliest extant 
copies of the Greek Bible written in handsome letters upon fine 
vellum, the monument of a time when the Church was becoming 
prosperous under a Christian Empire, and now one of the most 
valuable witnesses to the original text of the Bible that has been 
spared to us by the mvages of time. 
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CHAFTER IV. 

THE HEBREW TEXT. 

riTllE origiiuil manuscripts of the Hebrew books perished long 
ago, and the scholar wlio would find out, as near as may be, 
the exact words which they contained, must, as we have seen, 
begin by examining and comparing the copies, more or less dis¬ 
tantly derived from these originals, wliich have come down to us. 
What will he see then, when he opens one of the old Hebrew 
volumes in one of our great libraries, and what will it tell him 
concerning the text which it contains ? 

Ill the iirst place he will see the page covered with chara ters 
which to most people are (piite unfamiliar. It is writing such as 
that represented in Plate IV. I'hc letters aiti generally of a 
square shape, and undernejith them are little dots and strokes. 
The writing is usually arranged in columns, two or more going 
to the page if the manuscript is in book form ; and the margins 
are lilled with other writing of similar appearance. What, now, 
is the meaning of this ? What is the history of the Hebrew 
writing ? 

The characters in w^hich modern Hebrew manuscripts are 
written are not the same as those which were in use when the 
books of the Hebrew KScriptiircs were composed. 

^ar?cters^ Jewish kingdom, Hebrew was 

written in charactei*s which ivere common to the 
Hebrews themselves, the Samaritans, and the Phcenicians; and 
these characters, having been preserved by the Samaritans when 
the Jews abandoned them, are known to us in the manuscripts of 
the Samaritan J^eiihiteuch (see Plate V.). The oldest form in 
which they are now extant is on the Moabite Stone, the famous 
monument on which Meslia, king of Moab, recorded his war with 
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Ahab of Judah about the year 890 B.C.* Plate III. oontains a 
representation of this most valuable relic of antiquity as it stands 
to-day in the Lou^Te Museum at Paris. Two centuries later they 
appear in the Siloam Inscription (about b.c. 700), carved on the 
conduit leading to the Pool of Siloam in Jerusalem. After this 
date they appear on coins and later inscriptions, and, as just stated, 
in MSS. of the Samaritan Pentateuch. The Jewish story of . the 
origin of the “ square ” writing, as the later Hebrew character are 
called, is that Ezra brouglit it back with him from Babylon, and 
that it was forthwith jidopted for general use. This is only an 
instance of the common habit of tradition, to assign to a single 
man and a single^ moment a change which must Iiavc been spread 
over several gen<^rations. The contemporary coins find inscriptions 
enable us to trace the process, though imperfectly. In the first 
place, the old stiff Hebrew character were gradually modified, 
after the Exile, so as to make them more atrstvp, more easily 
written, that is, in running hand; a change partly due to the 
example of the contemporary Aramaic writing in Syria and 
Arabia. Then, by way of reaction from this, and with the 
intention, no doubt, of making the writing of the sacred books 
more beautiful, the square characters were developed, and were 
thenceforth adopted as the essential form for the manuscripts of 
the Scriptures. A similar phenomenon is seen in the case of the 
Greek Bible, where we find the handsomest uncial writing {i,e, in 
detached capital letters) springing up, in the fourth century, for 
use in great copies of the Bible in the midst of a very debased and 
unomamental style of cursive characters, of which many examples 
have come down to us on papyrus. In the case of the Hebrew 
writing, the change must have taken place before the time of our 
Lord, for the proverbial use of “jot” (=yod, the tenth letter in 

* Tho Moabito stone M’as found by a German Missionary, Herr Klein, in 
1868, in the possession of some Arabs. It was then perfect, but before it was 
acquired by M. Clermont-Gnnneau for the Louvre Museum, the Arabs had 
broken it in pieces, and many of the fragments have never been recovered. It 
can, however, be restored by the help of a paper impression taken before it was 
broken. 
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the Hebrew alphabet) to indicate a very small object (as in 
Matt. 5.18) would only be possible after the adoption of the square 
characters, since in the earlier alphabet yod was by no means the 
smallest letter. 

The language in which the manuscripts we are examining are 
written is, of course, Hebrew, a branch of the great Semitic family 
of languages, which includes the Babylonian, As- 

^lan^age^ Syrian, Chaldaean, Phoenician, and other tongues 
spoken in Western Asia. It was the spoken lan¬ 
guage of Palestine down to the time of the Exile; and even after 
that date, when Aramaic was adopted for ordinary use, Hebrew 
remained tlic literary language of the educated Jews. It is written 
from right to left, not from left to right as in our modern 
European books. But the special peculiarity of it is that in its 
original state only the consonants were tvnttcnx^ the vowels being 
left to be filled up by the reader’s mind. In the Hebrew manu¬ 
script which we have supposed ourselves to be examining, the great 
letters which form the lines of the writing are all consonants. The 
vowels are indicated by the dots or points beneath these letters, 
and these vowel-points are only a comparatively late invention, as 
will be shown presently. This ancient practice of omitting the 
vowels is one fertile cause of varieties in the text, for it will readily 
be understood that doubts might often occur as to the proper 
vowels to be supplied to a group of consonants. To take a 
parallel from English, the consonants m e might be read either as 
m(a)r(e) or m(i)r(e) or m(o)r(e), and it is quite possible that in 
some cases the sense of the i^asssige would not show for certain 
which way was right. A glance at the notes of the Variorum 
Bible will show that this danger is far from being imaginary; e.g.y 
in Heut. 28. 22, either “sword” or “drought” may be read, 
according to the vowels supplied ; in Judg. 15. 16 , “heaps upon 
heaps ” or “ I have flayed them ” ; in Isa. 27. 7, “ them that are 
slain by him ” or “ those that slew him” ; and see Gen. 49. 5 and 
Judg. 7. 13 for more extensive variations due to the same cause. 
Besides the vowel points, accents are also added, to indicate 
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the rhythmical pronunciation of each word; but tliesc too are a 
comparatively late invention. 

. The main division of the Hebrew Old Testament is a classi¬ 
fication of the books into three groups, known as the Law, the 

Arrangement of and the Hagiograplm, o^* sacred \mt- 

the Books of the iugs. The Law included the fi\’e books of Moses, 
Old Testament, the Pentateuch. The Prophets 

comprised tlic historical books of Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 
1 and 2 Kings, wliich were known as ‘Hhe Former Prop]lets”; and 
Isaiah, Jeremiali, Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor Prophets, known 
as “the Later Prophets.” The Hagiogmpha eonsisted of the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, Ruth, Ijanientations, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehcmiah, 1 and 2 Chronicles. 
The origin of this classification and of the inclusion of seveial 
historical and prophetic books among the Hagiographa, is un¬ 
known ; but it almost certainly implies that those books were 
written later, and were among the last to be recognised as inspired. 
Divisions of the books themselves into retiding-lessons, pamgmphs, 
and vemes (very nearly corresponding to our modern verses) were 
made in very early times ; but they are not of much importance 
to us here. They are indicated in the manuscripts by blank spaces 
of gixjater or lesser size. 

So much for the external characteristics of the Hebrew manu¬ 
scripts. What, now, is the history of the text of the books which 
these manuscj'ipts enshrine ? 

The beginning of this history is necessarily obscure, l)ei*aiise we 
do not know the dates at which the various books of the Old 
Testament were originally written. One sohool 
^Hebrew Canom tells us that the Pentateuch was written 

by Moses, substantially in the form in which we 
now have it, before the year 1400 n.c. The newer school is posi¬ 
tive that, although the substance of the books is old, yet they were 
not finally put into their present shape until after the Exile, about 
B.C. 400, and tliat even the principal documents out of which 
they are composed were not written before n.c. 700. With these 
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controversies respecting the dates of the various books we have 
nothing here to do. Even if we fcike the latest date, it is still far 
earlier than the earliest period at which we have any evidence as 
to the state of the text. The most we can do is to show, with 
some approaclf to definiteness, at what periods the various books 
were recognised as being inspired Scripture; and it is from that 
point that the care for their text may be supposed to have 
commenced. 

It seems tolerably certain that the three divisions of the books 
of the Old Testament, mentioned just above, repi’esent three stages 
in tlie process known as the formation of the 

l^^Th^Law. Canon of Scripture; that is, of the 

autliorised list of books recognised as sacred and 
inspired. Whenever the books of the Pentateuch were written, it 
is at least certain that they, constituting the I^aw, were the first 
group of writings to be tims accepted. In the days of the kin_,5 
it was possible for the “ book of the Law ” (perliaps meaning our 
Deuteronomy) to be lost and forgotten, and to be recovered as it 
were by accident (2 Kings 22. 8) ; but the Captivity taught the 
Jews to be careful of their Scriptures, and the Canon of tlie Law 
may be taken as fixed about the time of the return from exile, 
possibly under the guidance of Ezra, to whom Jewish tradition 
assigned a special prominence in the work of collecting the sacred 
books.** From this time forth the five books of Moses were 
regarded as a thing apart. They were saci’ed ; and by degrees the 
greatest care came to be devoted to copying them with perfect 
accuracy and studying minutely every \vord that they contained. 
There is retison to suppose that this extreme accuracy was not at 
first required or obtained; but in the time of our Loid it is clear 
that the text of the Law was held in the utmost veneration, and the 


* Tho Jews themselvee attributed the formation of the whole Canon to 
Ezra, with the help of elders composing a Ixxly known as ** Tho Great S^ma- 
gogue ”; but it has been shown that this body is an imaginary one, and it is 
now generally recognised that the formation of the Canon must have been 
gradual, following tho stages here indicated. 
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class of the “ scribes,” whose special duty was to copy tlie sacred 
books, was fully established and held in considerable esteem. 

The second j^roup of books to obtain recognition as inspired, 
and to he adopted into the Canon, was that of the Prophets. 

This must have taken place between the date of 
phet?^^' Malachi, the last of the Prophets, about 480 B.C., 
and the reference to “ the twelve prophets ” in 
Ecclesiasticns 49. 10, written about 180 b.c. ; but the date cannot 
be fixed precisely. The remaining group, known as the Hagio- 
grapha, is of a miscellaneous character, and for some time the 
books composing it evidently circulated on much 
same footing as other books which were 
eventually excluded from the Canon, such as 
Judith, Tobit, and Kcclesiasticus. When the final decision was 
reached, we cannot tell. On the one hand, the books which now 
form our Old Testament api3ear already to bi* distinguished from 
those which we class as Apocrypha before the time of our Lord ;* 
on the other, a certain amount of discussion as to the inspiration 
of some of the books (such as the Song of Solomon) continued at 
least until the end of the firat century after Christ. 

It is no part of our purpose here to discuss the question of the 
formation of the Hebrew (^anon in all its details. The point of 
importance for us is that, taking the latest dates jxssigned by good 
authorities, the Law was fully recognised as inspimi Scripture by 
about B.c. 45(),the Prophets (including the earlier historical books) 
about B.c. 300, and the Hagiographa about b.c. 100. From these 
dates, then, at the latest, the special care for the jjreservation of 
the text of these books must be sup]X)scd to begin. It would 
seem, however, that this cam was not at first so minute and pains¬ 
taking as it afterwards became. During the early years of the 

• It is noticeable that while there are many quotations in the Now Testament 
ftom each group of books in the Old, there is not a single direct quotation from 
the Apocrypha. A similar distinction is found in Josephus and Philo. It 
was probably only in Alexandria that the apocryphal books had equal 
currency with the canonical. 
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return from the Captivity, and throughout the wars of the Macca¬ 
bees, there may well have been little time to spare for the lal)ours 
of scholarship, and the zeal of the Jews for their Scriptures may 
well have related rather to their geneml contents than to the exact 
details of thcii* language. During the same period, too, it may be 
remembered, came the change from the old to the square Hebrew 
writing, which would naturally letid to eiTors in copying. With 
the return of peace, however, came greater attention to study, and 
in the famous schools of Hillel and Sliammai, about the beginning ! 
of the Christian era, we may find the origin of the long line of 
Rabbis and scribes to whom is due the fixing of the Hebrew text 
in the form in which we now have it. I'lie fall of JcruKilem (a.I). 
70) and the destruction of Jiidma as a nation only intensified the 
zeal of the Jews for their Bible; and the first centuries of the 
Christian era witnessed a great outburst of activity in the multipli¬ 
cation, the transmission, and the recording of traditional learLiiig 
with respect to the Scriptures. The two great centres of Jewish 
scholarship were Palestine and Babylonia, the former having its ‘ 
headcpiarters successively at Jamnia and Tiberias, the latter in \ 
Babylon, where a Jewish colony had remained since the days of 
the Exile. It is from the records of these schools, each of which 
preserved to some extent distinct traditions of text and inteiq)re- 
tation, that we derive our earliest direct knowledge of the Hebrew 
text as it existed among the Jews themselves. Indirect evidence 
for an earlier time may be derived, as we shall see, from the 
Samaritan and Greek translations which have come down to us 
from the pre-Christian period ; but in the present chapter we are 
concerned with the Hebrew text alone. 

The earliest direct evidence whic.h we ])ossess as to the text 
current among the Jews themselves is that provided by the 

History of the pa^ipbr^^ses of the Scriptures into J 

Hebrew text; the Aramaic dialect. After their return from the ' 

1. The Targums. the Jews gradually adopted this lan¬ 

guage (a tongue closely related to Hebrew, being a kindred branch 
of the same Semitic family of speech, sometimes called, as in the 
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margins of our Bibles, Chaldee) ; and it became thenceforth the cur¬ 
rent language of ordinary life. Tlius, it may be remarked by the 
way, it was the language commonly spoken in Jiuhea at the time of 
our Lord’s life on earth. Meanwhile the ancient Hebrew i*emained 
ns the language in which the sjicred books werewritten, being 
studied and ]jreserved by the educjited and literary class among the 
Jews, but becoming continually less familiar to the common folk. 
Hence arose the necessity of paraphrasing the Scriptures into the 
current Aramaic tongue. At first these paraplii’ases were simply 
given by word of mouth, as in the scene des(jribed in Neh. 8. 1~S, 
wIkui read the lK)ok of the Law before the jKJople, “and 

jeshua and Bani and Sherebiah .... the Levites, caused the 
people to understand the Law” ; but subsequently the method of 
interpretation was redu(;ed to a system, and written down, and 
this ])ractically became the popular Bible of the Jewish nation. 
These writtm ]nirai)hrases arc known as “Targums,” the word 
itself probably meaning “ ])araphmse.” In the form in which we 
now have them, they probably represent accumulated layers of tra¬ 
dition, going back to a lime Inifore the foundation of Christianity, 
of which they show no knowledge; but they did not reacli their 
present shape unlil a much lat^r date. The J’alestinian and Baby¬ 
lonian schools |K)ssessed distinct Targums of their own. The best 
of those that have come down to us is the Babylonian Targum on 
the IVutateiuih, which is ascribed to a writer named Onkelos (and 
hence is (a’ted in the Variorum Bible as Onk.), The date of this 
is mther uncertain. ()nk(?Ios is sometimes identified with Aquila, 
the author of a very literal translation of the Old Testament into 
Greek Uee p. 52), who lived in the second century after Christ; 
but the best opinion seems to be that this Targum was produced 
in its present shape about the third century, on the basis of an 
earlier paraphrase. It is a very simple and literal translation of 
the Pentateuch, and is for that reason the more useful as evidence 
for the Hebrew text from which it was taken. Of the other 
Targums (cited collectively as Tart/, in the Variorum Bible) much 
the best is that which l)ears the name of Jonathan ben Uzziel, on 
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the Prophets (using that term in its technical sense, see p. 26). 
It was written about the fourth century, and is somewhat more 
free than that of Onkelos. There is also a Palestinian Targum on 
the Law wliich is ascribed, but falsely, to this same Jonathan 
(hence (dted as Ps.-Jon.) ; but this, which was probably not 
written till the seventh century, and all the other Targums are of 
small critical value compared with those of Onkelos and Jonathan. 
It is not always ix^ssible to use the Targums as evidence for the 
Hebrew text of the siicred books on which they are based, since 
they at tinuis paraphrase freely, inserting explanations, moderating 
strong expressions, and otherwise introducing alterations. It is, 
howevei’, clear that the Hebrew text from which they wei’c made 
(that is, the text current in Judiea about the end of the first 
century n.(\, to which their tradition reaches bjick) was not iden¬ 
tical witli that which has come down to us. The student of the 
Variorum Pible will find many passages in which they arc quoted 
as differing from tlic received text, sometimes for the better ; e.</. 
Dout. 33.26 ; Josh. 9.4; Judg. 5.30; 2 Sam. 18.13; 1 Kin. 13.12 ; 
Ps. 100. 3 ; Isa. 49. ; etc. They have this advantage at least 

over most of the other versions, that whenever we can be sure of 
the Hebrew text which they represent, we know that it was a 
text ac'cepted by the leaders of criticism among the Jews them¬ 
selves. 

The ])eiMod of the Targums is overlapped by that of the 
Talmuj). While the Targuinists paraphrased the Hebrew text, 

« scholars known as the Talmudists explained 

2. The Talmud. _ i . mi r i • . 

and commented on it. The fact that in ancient 

Hebrew writing the vowels were entirely omitted led, as explained 
above, to the occurrence of many words and phrases in which a 
different sense could be obtained according as different vowels 
were supplied. Hence plenty of scope was left to the ingenuity 
of the Talmudists, who gradually accumulated a mass of tra¬ 
dition concerning the proper reading and explanation of the text. 
It does not appear that they themselves did much towards 
fixing the actual text which appears in the manuscripts. On the 
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contrary, even in the earliest among the writings of the Talmud, 
the quotations from Scripture generally agi'ee witli our received 
text; the existence of a settled text of the Scriptures seems to be 
implied, and the most minute rules are laid down to ensure 
the faithful copying of this text by the scribes. •The Talmudist 
scholars did not by any means confine their attention to textual 
matters ; on the contrary, the Talmud contains the essence of 
many generations of traditional commentary of all kinds on the 
sacred books, (joncentrated and approved by the judgment of the 
leading scholars of the pei’iod. 

The Talmudist period extends from about a.j>. 270 to ooo, and 
is succeeded by that of the Mashouktks. This is the linal and 
decisive stage in the history of the llel)reNV text. 

^ From about the beginning of the seventh century 

the scholars whom we now call the Massoretes set 
themselves to sift out from the imm of the Talmiul the traditions, 
which bore on the actual text of the siicred books. Hitherto, 
although the Talmudists had iu^.cumulated a great ([uantity of 
tradition concerning the correct vowel-punctuation of the Hcibrew, 
the vowel-points had not l)een introduced into the manusc’ripts in 
use, and the textual traditions of the Talmudists were not sepainted 
from the exegetical or explanatory. The work oli the IMassoretes 
was to edit tlie Old Teshnnent books in imcordance with the tradi¬ 
tions preserved in the Talmud. The head-quartei’s of the school 
of Jewish doctors which undert(K)k this labour was at Tiberias ; 
but it was not the work of a single generation or of a single 
place. The text was provided with points to indiciitc the vowels ; 
and this in itself went far towards fixing the interpretation of 
doubtful passiiges. In addition, the boily of traditional remarks 
handed down from previous generations was recorded, so far as it 
related to strictly textual mattera, with additions by the Massoretes 
themselves, and the whole of this textual commenUiry received the 
name of the “ Alassordh,” which means “ tradition.” So far were 
the Massoi’etes from introducing alterations into the actual text of 
the sacred books, that, even where the traditional text was plainly 
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vjTong, they confined themselves to stating in tlio margin the 
reading which they held to be superior. Such variations were 
known by tlie names of Kri (“mid”) and Kthib (“written”), the 
latter being the reading of the text, the former that of the margin, 
which was to Be substituted for the other when the passage was 
read. The Massorah is generally found in manuscripts in the 
margins of the pages, surrounding the text; and according as it 
is given in a fuller or a more abbreviated form it is called the ; 
Greater or the Lesser Massorah. Sometimes both are found ‘ 
together. Thus in our illustration of a Ifebrew MS. (Plate IV.) the 
Lesser Massorah is written in the margins to the left of the cohinius, 
and the G*reater ]\[assorah at the top and bottom of the page. 

Besides recording varieties of reading, tradition, or conjecture, 
the Massoretes undertook a number of calculations which do not 
enter into the ordinary sphere of textual criticism. They num¬ 
bered the verses, words, and letters of every book. They calculn^ed 
the middle word and the middle letter of each. They enumerated 
verses whicli contained all the letters of the alphabet, or a certain 
number of tliem; and so on. These trivialities, as we may rightly 
consider tliem, had yet the effect of securing minute attention to 
the precise transmission of the text; and they are but an excessive 
manifestation of a respect for the sacred Scriptures which in itself 
deserves nothing but praise. The Massoretes were indeed anxious 
that not one jot nor tittle—not one smallest letter nor one tiny 
part of a letter—of the Law should pass away or be lost. 

The importance of the Miissoretic edition to us lies in the fiict 
that it is still the standard text of the Hebrew Bible. All tlie ' 
The extant extant manmcripts of the Hebrew Old TesUment » 
^^entireS^^** cc/yt/am substantially a Massoretic text. ' 

Massoretic. When once that revision was completed, such 

precautions were taken to secure its preservation, to the 
exclusion of any other form of text, as to make it certain that 
the text has been handed down to us, not indeed without any 
errors or variations, but without essential corruption. Extraordi¬ 
nary care was taken to secure perfect accuracy in the transcription 

S 2764. C 
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of the 8.‘ioa*d books. Kspecially was tliis tlie case witli tlie si/na- 
HOfjup, 7'ol/fi, or copies of the Penbiteuch intended for use in the 
synaf^o^ucs. These were written on skins, fastened together so 
as to form a roll, never in modern lK)ok form. Minnhj regu¬ 
lations are laid down in the Talmud for their })ve]>aration. 

. “A synagogue roll must be written on the skins 
Hebrew of clean animals, prepared for the particular use 
Manuscripts. synagogue by a Jew. These must be 

fastened togethiT with strings taken from clean animals. Every 
skin must contain a certain number of columns, e(|ual throughout 
th(j entire (! 0 (h;x.‘*^ The length of each column must not (;xLend 
over less than forty-eight, or more than sixty lines; and the 
breadtii must consist of thirty letters. The wlioh? copy must be 
first limnl; and if three words ha written in it without a line, it 
is worthless. The ink should be black, neither I’ed, gr(;en, nor 
any other colour, and be prepared according to a definite reccu’pt. 
An authn}tir coj)y must be the exemplar, from whi(;h the trail- 
8(;riber ought not in tlie least to deviate. No word or letter, not 
even \\ yod., must be written from memory, the scribe not having 

looked at the codex before him.Between every consoiuint 

the sjiace of a hair or thread must interveiu*; between every word 
the breiultli of a narrow consonant; between every new •parshinh, 
or section, the breadth of nine consonants ; between every book, 
three lines. The fifth book of Moses must terminate exactly with 
a line; but the rat need not do so. Besides this, the copyist 
must sit in full Jewish dras, wash his whoh* body, not begin to 
write the name of God with a jien newly dipped in ink, and 
should a king address him while writing that name he must take 

no notice of him.The rolls in which these regulations are 

not observed are condemned to be buried in the ground or burned; 
or they are banished to the schools, to be used as r(‘ading-hooks.”t 

*“OoilL‘x”is a (Trook wurd, meaning properly u niamisieript arranged in 
l>ook form. It is, however, often used simply as equivalent to “ manuscript ” 
generally. 

t Davidson, Introduction to the Old Testament^ 1856, p. 89. 
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Private oi‘ coiiimoii copies were not subject to such precise 
reirulations. They are written in book form, soinetinies on 
vellum, sometimes on paper. Inks of various colours are used, 
and the size of the columns is not necessarily uniform. The 
Hebrew text iS often {iocom])anied by an Aramaic paraphrase, 
ari-aiiged either in a i)arallel (joluinn or between the lines of the 
Hebrew. Tn the upper and lower margins (generally speaking) 
the (Jreat Massorah may l)c written ; in the extei’nal side margins 
aixi notes, comments, correcrtions, and iiidications of the divisions 
of the text; between the columns is the Lesser lAIassorah. Vowel 
points and accents, which are forbidden in synagogue rolls, are 
generally inserted in private copies ; ])ut they were always written 
separately, after the (ionsonant-text had l)een finished. 

It is under conditions such as these that the ^lassoretic text 


has been handed down, from maTuiscript to manuscript, until the 
invention of lu’inting. Xow what of the actual manusciipts 
which are still in existence, stored away among the treasures of 
our great lilmiries ? 

It is generally rather a shock when one first learns that the 
oldest extant manuscripts of the Hebrew Old Testament are no 


Extant Hebrew 
MSS. late, 


earlier than tlie ninth century after Christ. That 
is to say, they are some five hundred years later 
than the earliest manuscripts of the Creek Now 


'restament, and that although the books of the New Testament 


were written several centuries lat(*r than those of the Old. Over a 


thousand years separate our earliest Hebrew manuscripts from the 
date at which the latest of the books contained in them was origi¬ 
nally written. It is a dis(piieting thought to those who know how 
much a text may l)e corrupted or mutilated in the (M)ui*se of trans¬ 
mission by manuscript over a long ])eriod of time ; how easy it is 
for copyists to make mistakes, and how difficult it often is to 
correct them subseciuently. In the case of the Old Testament, 
however, there are several considerations wliich greatly mitigate 
this disquietude, and which account for the disappearance of the 
earlier manuscripts. 
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In the first place, the extreme care witli which manuscripts were 
written, as descrilxid above, is a guarantee against serious errors 

having crept into all the copies which have come 
butftlitllftll. , " mi ‘ r 

down to us. The comijarison of,existing manu¬ 
scripts does indeed show that, in spite of all precautions, variations 
have arisen; but as a rule they are not of much importance. 
Scholars are generally agreed that from a comparison of manu¬ 
scripts, especially of those from the ninth to the twelfth centuries, 
which are the oldest that we have, the Massoretic text can be 
ascertained with almost complete certainty. The Massoretic text, 
as we have seen, is substantially the same as that which we find 
used by the writers of the Talmud, and the way in which the 
writers of the Talmud siicak of it shows that it had been in 
existence for some time previously. We are thus able to conclude 
that the mann8crij)ts which we now jiossess have pi-eserved for us 
a text which was current in or soon after the time of our Lord, 
j One eminent modern writer declares that all our existing Hebrew 
manuscripts descend from a single copy made in the reign of 
Hadrian (a.p. 102-117), at the time of the great ixjrsecution of 
the Jews by that emperor; and most scholars would agree that the 
(origin of the Massoretic text goes back, at any rate, to somewhere 
j about that time. It is for the jK*riod l>efore that date that the 
evidence of the Hebrew manuscripts fails us. They do not carry 
us back so far as the time of the actual composition of the several 
books of the Old Testament; but within their limits their evi<lence 
may be accepted as trustworthy. 

The same extreme care which was devoted to the transcription 
of manuscripts is also at the bottom of the disapj)earance of the 
earlier copies. AVhen a manuscript had been 
o^Wer'^copies. exactitude prescribed by the 

Talmud, and had be(?n duly verified, it was 
accepted as authentic and regarded as being of ecpial value with 
any other copy. If all were ecjually correct, age gave no advantage 
to a manuscript; on the contrary, age wjjs a positive disadvantage, 
since a manuscript was liable to become defaced or damaged in the 
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lapse of time. A damao^ed or imperfect copy was at once con¬ 
demned as unfit for use. Attjiched to ea(^h synagogue was a 
Oheniza,” or lumber-cupboard, in which defective manuscripts 
were laid aside; and from these i-eceptacles some of tlie oldest 
manuscripts ndw extant have in modern times been recovered. 
Thus, far from regarding an older copy of the Scriptures as more 
valuable, the Jewish habit lias been to prefer the newer, as being 
the most perfect and free from damage. The older copies, once 
consigned to the “ Gheniza,” naturally perished, either from 
neglect or from being delilxjrately buried when the “ Gheniza ” 
became overcrowded. 

The absence of very old copies of the Hebrew Bible need not, 
therefore, either surprise or disquiet us. Tf, to the causes already 
enumerated, we add the repeated persecutions (involving much 
destruction of projxn-ty) to whitdi the Jews have been subject, the 
disappearance of the ancient manuscripts is adequately acem nted 
for, and those whi(;h remain may be ac(*epted as jirestTving that 
which alone they jirofess to preserve, namely the Massoretic text. 
There is consequently not much to be said in the way of description 
of individual manusciapts. When we come to speak of the Greek 
text, whether of the Old or of the New Testament, we shall find it 
both interesting and important to describe the chief manuscripts 
with some minuteni*ss, in respect of their age, their comparative 
value, and the gTonps or families into which they fall. In none 
of these respects is it possible to distinguish effectually betw^een 
Hebrew manuscripts. The reader of the Variorum Bible will 
easily see this for himself ; for whereas in the New Testament the 
readings of a considerable number of manuscripts are cited indi¬ 
vidually, each manuscript being distinguished by its own letter, in 
the Old TcstJiment no manuscript is named individually. Since 
all represent the same type of text, and none is conspicuously older 
than the rest, there is little opportunity for marked prt*-eminence. 
Moreover, even the best authorities differ widely both as to the age 
and the relative value of different copies, so that we have no certain 
ground beneath our feet. 
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The points to be taken into consideration in examining* a 
Hebrew manuscript ar6 the following; but it will be seen that 
their importance is not very great:—First, whether 

Hebrew ^SS?^ intended for public or pi’ivate use ; since 

those intended for the service of the synagogue, 
like the great leather rolls of the Law, are most likely to be ac¬ 
curately copied. Next, its age; but on this head it is difficult to 
arrive at any certainty. Many manusci ipts contain a statement of 
their date; but these statements are extremely misUjading and of 
doubtful authenticity. Sometimes we do not know by what era 
the date is calculated ; sometimes the date is evidently that of the 
manuscript from which it was copied, not of the manuscript itself; 
sometimes, unfortunately, the date is sim])ly fraudulent. And it is 
not p()8sible always t(» test such statements by the handwriting of 
the manuscript, as can generally he done with (Ireek writings. 
The host authorities differ so widely (in the case of one well- 
known manuscript, one good authority assigns it to the tenth 
century, and another to the fourteenth, while another copy has 
been assigned to various dates between the sixth and the fifteenth 
centuries) as to prove that the science of dating Hebrew writing is 
very imiHjrfect. It is more |)ossible to distinguish the country in 
which a manuscript has been written ; bub even so our advantage 
is small; for while the .lews themselves have generally held manu¬ 
scripts written in Spain to l)e the best, two most distinguished 
scholars (the Englishman Keimicott, and the Italian I)e Kossi) 
prefer those which were made in (Jermany. Finally, manuscripts 
may be distinguished as containing an Eastern or a Western text, 
the former l)eing derived from the school of Babylonia, the latter 
from that of Palestine. Eac^h of these schools had its own Talmud, 
each had a different system of vowel-punctuation, and each had a 
certain number of textual variations ixiculiar to itself, which are 
recorded in several manuscripts ; but these very rarely affect the 
sense to any material extent. 

Probably the oldest manuscript now in existence of any part of 
the Hebrew Bible is one that was recently ac(|iiired by the British 
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Museum, and of which a page is reproduced in Plate IV. It is 
not dated, but its writing is of an earlier type than 
extant^^MSS. *'^*^*' earliest copies of wliich the precise 

date is known, and it is consequently supposed 
to have been wrftten not later than the ninth century. It contains 
the Pentateucli, written in book form (not as a roll), and is im¬ 
perfect at the end. Both Cii’eater and Lesser Massorah liave been 
added in the margins, the former at the top and bottom, the 
latter at the side. "Fhe text is furnished with vowel-i)oints and 
accents; the Massorah is without them in some ])laces, but in 
others, contrary to the usual practice, it has tiiem. l^he passage 
shown in the plate is the end of Genesis and the beginning of 
Exodus (Gen. 60. 23—P]xod. 2. 14). 

4’he oldest manuscript containing a precise statement of its 
date whiclj can l)e trusted is the St. Petersburg manuscript of 
the Propluits. Thin was written in the year 910, and cont- Ins 
the “ Later Prophets,"’ written on vellum, in double columns, with 
the ^Massorah Ijctween, below, and on the outer margin. Tlie 
accents and vowel-points are written above the letters, instead of 
below, iiccording to a system in use at Babylon. The text is 
correctly written, and furnishes a strong proof of the truth of the 
assertion that all extant Hebrew MSS. are descended from a single 
copy ; for although it contains an Eastern text, wliile the com¬ 
monly-received text is based on Western MSS. (no Babylonian 
MSS. having been knowm to exist until within the last thirty 
years), and although it only came to light quite recently, long 
after the formation of the received text, yet on a comparison of 
it with a standard edition of the latter in a single book, that of 
Ezekiel (in which the Massoretic text is certainly often con-upt), 
it was found to contain only sixteen real variations from it.* 
Similarly, the British Museum MS. of the Pentateuch is substan¬ 
tially in full agreement with the received text. 

Although these two copies have been described as the oldest 


Corn ill, TJ(t8 Buck de8 JPropt^ten EzeehieU p» 9* 
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now in existence, there are many others which claim a consider¬ 
ably earlier date. There are quite a large number of such in 
Russia, one of which purports to have been corrected in the year 
580, while others are dated 489, 639, 764, 781, 789, 798, besides 
many of tlie ninth and tenth centuries. Unfortunately these dates 
are universally discredited, and most of them arc known to be 
due to the fraudulent enterprise of a Jew named Firkowitzsch. 
A manuscript in the Cambridge University Libiary bears the date 
of 856, and the con’ectness of this date has been maintained by at 
least one capable scliolar; but it is not generally accei)te(l. Of 
other manuscripts ])erhaps the most notable are (I) the (Vlex 
Ben-Asher, now at Alejipo, su]>posed to have been written in the 
tenth century, and held to be one of the beat authorities for the 
text of the Old Testament, though l)oth its age and its value have 
been strongly (jucstioned ; (2) Codex Laudianus, at Oxford, con¬ 
taining thcj whole Old Tiistament except a large part of Genesis, 
numbered 1 by TCcnnicott, and held by him to have beem written 
in the tenth (jentury and to contain a very important text; 
(3) No. 634 in the list of De Rossi, containing the Pentateuch, 
assigned by him to the eighth century, by others to the tenth or 
later, ft seems useless to extend the list, in view of the great 
doubts attaching to all dates, and to the general unimportance 
of the di^'ergencies. 

One other source of knowledge for the TTcbrew text should, 
however, be mentioned, namely, readings quoted in the TVfiddle 
Ages from manuscripts since lost. The chief of 
these is a manuscript known as the Codex TTillelis, 
which was at one time sup}X)sed to date back to the great teacher 
Hillcl, before the time of our Tjord. It is, however, probable that it 
was i*eally written after the sixth century. It was used by a Jewish 
scholar in S])ain, and a considerable number of its readings have 
been presiu’vcd by references to it in various writers. Other lost 
manuscrii)t8 arc sometimes quoted, but less often, and their testi¬ 
mony is less important. 

The first jwtion of the Hebrew Bible to appear in print was the 
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Psalms, which issued from the press, probably at Bologua in Italy, 
in 1477. The first complete Old Testament fol- 
Soncino. Both these editions 
were due to Jews. The first edition prepared by 
a Christian stiliolar was that which appeared in the great Bible 
printed by Cardinal Ximcnes at Alcala (and hence knowm as the j 
Complutensian Bible, from Compliitnm, the Latin name of t 
Alcala), in Spa'n, during the years 1514-1517. In this Bible! 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin texts were printed side by' 
side; and it forms, as will be seen more fully hereafter, a most 
important landmark in the story of the beginnings of Biblical 
study in modern Europe. It was not, however, until the end of 
the eighteenth (century that scholars fairly took in hand the critical 
study of the Hebrew text. The first (collection of the evidence w'as 
made by Bishop TCcnnicott, who published at Oxford in 1776-80 
the readings of no less than 684 Hebrew manuscripts (giving, 
how’cveT, only the consonants, without vowel points). He was 
followed, in 1784-S,by the Italian scholar l)e Rossi, who published 
collations of 8-25 more manuscripts. T)e Rossi used better MS8., 
on the whol(% than Kennicott, but the general result of the labours 
of both is the same. It is to tliem that the proof is due of the 
fact that all Hebrew^ manuscripts represent the same text, namely 
the Massoretif^, and that without substantial variation. Other 
manuscripts have come to light since their time, notably in Russia, 
where a number of MSS. of the Babylonian type w’ere discovered 
within our owm day ; but, as has been shown above in the case of 
the most important of these, the St. Petemburg MS. of the Pro¬ 
phets, the conclusion established by Kennicott and De Rossi 
remains undisturbed. 

The result of our examination of the Hebrew text is, then, this. 
We have manuscripts which collectively give ns a good represen- 
- tation of a text which reached its final shape about 
o^wsSts. seventh (jentury. We also have evidence that 

the scholars who made this final revision did not 
substantially alter the text w’hich had been in use for some five\ 
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centuries previously. We may therefore be satisfied that tlie text of 
our Old Testament has been handed down without serious change 
from about a.d. 100. Further l>ack we cannot go with the aid of 
the Hebrew manuscripts alone. The great, indeed all-important, 
question which now meets us is this—Does tliis Ilehfew text, which 
we call Massoretic, and which we have shown to descend from a 
text drawn up about A.o. 100, faithfully represent the lTel)rcw text 
as originally written by the authors of the Old Testament books ? 
To answer tin's (piestion it is necessary to bring up our second line 
of authorities, described in Chapter TI. We must refer to those 
translations of the Old Testament into other languages wliich were 
made befow the date at which wc have arri\'ed. We must see 
what evideiK'-e they can give us as to the Hebrew text fi*om which 
they were translated, and examine the extent and cmlibility of 
that evidence. In this way alone can we ho|)e to bridge over the 
gap in our knowledge between the actual conqK)sition of the books 
of the Old Testament and the text whose descent frojn aljout the 
first century of the Christian em has been traced in this present 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ANCIENT VEUSIONS OE THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

I N August 1883 the world W{is startled by tlie announcement 
of a discovery which, if it were authentic, seemed to jro far 
towards bridging the great gap in our knowledge of which we 
spoke at the end of the last cliapter. This was no less than some 
fragments of a manuscript of the Old 'I'estament purporting to 
have been written about eiglit Imndred yearn before Christ, which 
their owner, a Jew of the name of Shapira, stated that he had 
obtained from some A mbs about live years l)cfore. The rnauerial 
was old leather, and the writing was similar to that of the Moabite 
Stone. The contents were striking enough. They purported to 
be portions of the Hook of Deuteronomy, but with many remark¬ 
able variations. To the Ten Commandments was added an 
eleventh, and the language of the others was altered and amplified. 
Jn these strips of leather there was enough to cast doubt upon 
the whole of the received text of the Old Testament and to dis¬ 
credit the whole science of textual criticism„ The sensation, 
however, only lasted a few days. Evidences of forgery soon 
began to pour in ; and the final blow was given when it was 
shown that the strips of leather on ivhicli the character were 
written had been cut from the margins of an ordinary synagogue 
roll. 

There is, indeed, no probability that we shall ever find manu¬ 
scripts of the Hebrew text going back to a period before the 
formation of the text which we know as Afassoretic. We can 
only arrive at an idea of it by a study of the earliest trans¬ 
lations made from it; and our task in the present chapter is to 
describe these translations in turn. 
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§ 1.—The Samaritan Pentateuch. 

The version of tlie Old Testament which possesses the longest 
pedigree is that which owes its existence to the Samaritans. 

Its 0 i i Strhitly spejiking, it is not a vei*^on at all, as it 

Its origin. Hebrew tongue, though written in a 

different character from that of the extant Hebrew MSS. It is 
written in the old Hebrew character, such as it was before the 
adoption by the Jews of the square characters, as descritoi in the 
last cliapter (p. 21). The precise origin of this separate Samaritan 
Bible has Ixien a snbj(.‘ct of dispute; but the most probable ju^count 
is that it takes its rise in the events described in Neb. 13, 23-80, 
namely, the oxf)nlsion by Xehemiah of those Jews who had 
fjontracted marriages with the heatht^n. Among those expelled 
was a gmndson of the high-priest Kliashib, wliose name, as we 
learn from Jose])hus, was Manasseli. This Manasseh, in indigna¬ 
tion at his expulsion, took refuge among the Samaritans, and set 
up among tlunn a rival worship to that at Jerusalem. The 
Samaritans, whom we know from 2 Kings 17. 21-11 to have been 
foreigners imported into the (X)untry of the Ten Tribes by the 
king of Assyria, and there, presumably, to have mingled with the 
scanty remnant of Israelites, h.ad at firat incorporated the worship 
of Jehovah, as the God of the land, into the worship of their own 
gods; and later, on the return of the Jews from captivity, had 
been willing to join in the rebuilding of the TemiJe at Jerusalem, 
but had been refused permission. Since this repulse they had 
been bitterly hostile to the Jews, and the schism of Manasseh 
gave them a hcjid and a rival worship, which embittered and per¬ 
petuated the quarrel. ^Manasseh obtained leave from Darius 
Nothus, king of Tei-sia, to set up a temple on Mount Gerizim, 
vrhich lx‘came the centre of the new religion and the rival of 
Jerusalem. He had brought with him, it is Ixjlieved, the Hebrew 
Pentateuch, and this, with certain alterations (notably the substi¬ 
tution of Gerizim for Ebal in Dent. 27. 4 as the hill on which the 
memorial altar should be placed), became the sacred book of the 
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Samaritans. As we have seen in the last chapter, probably this 
was the only part of the Old Teshiinent which had at that time 
been definitely recognised as inspired Scripture by the Jews them¬ 
selves ; and when the Prophets and Ilagiographa were subse¬ 
quently added to the Canon, the Samaritans refused to ticcept 

them. They refused also to accept the S(piare Hebrew characters 
adopted by the Jews ; and we may be (|uito certain that they 
would pay little respect to any alterations in the text, if such 
there were, which were made by Jewish scribes and scholars after 
the date of the original secession. 

So far, then, it appears as if we had, in the Samaritan Pen¬ 
tateuch, an invaluable means of testing the extent of the variation 
wbi(;b the Hebrew text has undergone since the 

Its discovery. Nehemiali. We have an indeixiiident tra¬ 

dition, coming dow’n from about b.o. 408 (tlie date of Manasseh’s 
secession), without any contact with the Hebi*ew text, preserving 
the original form of writing, and thereby avoiding one consider¬ 
able source of possible error and coimption. No wonder that 
w^hen, in 1010, the firet copy of the Samaritan Bible came to 
light many scholars thought that they had obtained evidence for 
the original text of the Old Testament far preferable to that of 
the Hebrew manuscripts. The Samaritan community had existed 
from the days of its first settlement by Sargoii of Assyria until 

then, and it exists still, a little community of about a hundred 

persons, scuttled at Nablous, the ancient Shechem, and still observ¬ 
ing the Mosaic Tiaw ; but none of their sacred books had come to 
light until, in that year, a copy was obtained by Pietro della Valle. 
Several other copies have since been secured by travellers and are 
now in Phiropean libraries. The first printed edition w^as issued 
in the Paris Polyglott Bible in and for generations a hot 

controversy raged among Biblical scholars as to the comparative 
value of the Samaritan and Hebrew texts. At length, in 1815, 
it w’as settled, for the time, by an elaborate examination of all the 
variations by the great Hebrew scliolar Gesenius, whose ver¬ 
dict was wholly against the Samaritan version. He divided the 
variations into groups, according to their character, and argued that 
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in hardly a single instance was a Samaritan reading to be pre¬ 
ferred to that of the Hebrew. This opinion has held the field 
until the present day; but there seems to be a disposition now 
to (luestion its justice. 

The Samaritan version has l)een estimated to'differ from the 


Hebrew in about 6,000 places. The great majority of these are of 


Its character. 


very trifling imporfancti, consisting of gramma¬ 
tical alterations or the substitution of Samaritan 


idioms for Hebrew. Others (as in Dent. 27. 4, quoted above) are 
alterations of substance, so as to suit Samaritan ideas of ritual or 
religion. Others contain supplements of appirent deficiencies by 
the help of similar passages in other l)ook8, rei)etitions of speeches 
and the like from j)arallel ])assages, the removal of obscurities or 
insertion of explanatory words or sentences, or distinct differences 
of reading. Tn all these latter cases there may evidently be 
two opinions as to whetlier tlic Samaritan or the Hebrew read¬ 
ing is preferable. The apparent deficiencies in the Hebrew may 
be real, the obscurities may be due to error, and the Samaritan 
text may be nearer to the original language. This probability 
is greatly increased when we find that in many passages where 
the Samaritan version diffei's from the Hebrew, the (5 reek Septua- 
gint version (of which we shall speak presently) agrees with the 
former. For example, the Samaritan and Hebrew texts differ 
very fre(juently as to the ages of the patriarchs mentioned iji the 
early chapters of (lenesis. Gesenius classified these variations as 
alterations introduced on grounds of suitability ; but it is at least 
possible tliat they are not alterations at all, but the original text, 
and that the numbers ha\’e become corrupt in the Hebrew text; 
and this possibility is turned into a probability when we find the 
Septnagint supporting tlie Samaritan reiidings. There is no 
satisfactory proof of either the Septnagint or the Samaritan text 
having been corrected fiom the other, nor is it in itself likely; and 
their independent evidence is extremely difficult to explain away. 
Hence scholars are now becoming more disposed to think favour¬ 
ably of the Samaritan readings. Many of them may be errors, 
many more may be unimportant, but there remain several ivhich 
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are of real value. The editors of the Variorum Bible give thirty- 
five variations of the Samaritan text in the five books of the 
Pentateuch as being either equal or superior to. the Hebrew 
readings. A.mong the^ may be mentioned, for the sake of 
example, Gen. ' 4 . S, where the Samaritan has “Cain said to 
Abel his brother, Let us go into the field”; 47. 21, “As for 
the people he made slaves of them,” instead of “he removed 
them to cities ” ; Exod. 12. 40, the 430 years of the sojourning 
of the children of Israel are said to have been in Egypt 
and in Cnnann (thus agreeing with Gal. 3. 17), instead of in 
Egypt only ; Num. 4. 14, the following words are added at the 
end of the verse, “ And they shall take a cloth of purple, and cover 
the laver and his foot, and put it into a covering of seals* skins, 
and sliall put them n\xm a frame” ; and in Dent. 32. 35 the first 
half of thi) vei’sc runs “ against the day of vengeance and reconi- 
pcnce ; against the time when their foot shall slip.** These are 
|ierhaps th(^ most notable of the Hamaritan variants, and it is 
obstirvable tliat in every case the Septuagint confirms them. The 
general result of the comparison of this and the other versions 
with the ITchrew text must be reseiwed to the end of the chapter ; 
meanwhile it will he sufficient to observe that these variations, 
though sufficient to arouse our interest, are not serious enough to 
causes any disciuietude as to the substantial integrity of the text of 
our Old Testament. 

No manuscript of the Samaritan Bible (so far as is known) is 
older than the tenth century. It is true the Samaritan community 
at Nahlous cherishes a precious roll, which it 
Its manuscripts, ^ written by Abisha, the 

great-grandson of Moses, in the thirteenth year after the con(juest 
of (^anaan ; hut this story, which rests on the authority of an 
inscription said to he found in the MS. itself, may very safely be 
dismissed. The MS., of which a photograph forms our frontis¬ 
piece, is written in letters of gold, and is rolled upon silver 
rollers with round knobs at the top. The MS. of which we give 
a reproduction in Plate V. is at Rome, and is said to have 
been written in the year 1227. It will be seen that the three 
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columns are all in the same style of writing, but each contains 
a different dialect. The right-hand column contains the Hebrew 
text of Gen. 47.1-G, as preserved among tlie Samaritans; it is, 
in fact, what is commonly called the Samaritan Version, and what 
we have been describing above. The left-hand column contains a 
Samaritan Targum, or paraphrase of the text in the current Samari¬ 
tan dialect; and in the centre is an Arabic translation of the 
Samaritan version, originally made in the year 1070. A ll three 
columns arc written in the Samaritan or old Hebrew characters, and 
represent the form of writing in which the books of the Old 
Testament were originally written down. All the existing manu¬ 
scripts of the Samaritan version are written on either vellum or paper 
(in this instance vellum is used), in the shape of books (not rolls, 
with the exception of three rolls at Nablous), without any vowel- 
points or accents, but with punctuation to divide words and sen¬ 
tences. The whole of the Pentateuch is divided into l)G4 paragraphs. 

§ 3.~‘The Septuagint and other Greek Versions. 

Two considerations make the Siimaritan version of the Old 
Testament less imt)ortant than it would otherwise be. In the first 
place, it contains only the I’entateuch; and it is just this part of 
the Old Testament which is best preserved in the Hebrew text, 
and consecpieiitly needs least correction. Secondly, none of the 
extant copies of it is older than the tenth century, so that they are 
as far i*einoved from the fountitin head as the Hebiew manuscripts 
themselves. Neither of these drawbacks applies to the Greek 
version, of which we have now to speak. It is a complete transla¬ 
tion of the* Old Testament, containing, indeed, not only the books 
which now comj3ose our Old Testament, but also those which, after 
a considcmble period of uncertainty, were finally excluded from 
the Hebrew Canon and now constitute our Apocrypha. Further, it 
is preserved in several manuscripts of very great age, the earliest, 
as we shall st^e presently, going back to the fourth and fifth cen¬ 
turies after Christ. I n every respect, both textually and historically, 
the Greek version of the Old Testament is by far the most impor¬ 
tant of all the ancient translations. On the one hand, it is our 
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chief means of testing the accuracy of the Massoretic TIebi'ew text, 
and of correcting it when it is wrong ; and, on the other, it has 
been the Bible of Greek Christendom from the earliest age of 
Christianity down to this present day. It will consequently require 
and deserve a so»iewhat extended notice at our hands. 

The lirst questions to be answered are those that relate to its 
origin. AVlien was it made ? Why was it made ? For whom was 
it made ? Curious as it may seem at lirst sight, 

^Septua^int.^ Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible was 

made in a land wdiich was neither Greek nor 
Hebrew, namely Egypt. After tlie submission of Egyi)t to Alex¬ 
ander the Great, and the introduction of Greek settlei*s under 
Ptolemy, his lieutenant, Alexandria became the headquarters alike 
of the commerce and the literature of the East. Its population, 
mainly Greek, included also a large colony of Jews. Greek liecamc 
the common language of intercourse ])etween ])eople of diffeient 
nationalities in the East, and the Jews in Egypt learnt, before long, 
to use it as their native tongue, lienee there arose the necessity 
of having their Scriptures aecessil)le in Greek ; and the answer to 
this demand was the version known as the Septuagint. The story 
which was long current as to its origin is largely mythical, but it 
contains a kernel of truth. In a letter purporting to be written 
by one Aristcas to his brother Philocrates, in tlie reign of J^toleray 
Philadelphus (b.c. 284-247), it is said that king Ptolemy, houriiig 
of the Jewish Scriptures, and l)eing urged by his librarian to 
obtain a copy of them for his great library at Alexandria, sent an 
embassy (of which the WTiter of the letter was one) to the high 
priest at Jerusalem with magnificent presents, begging him to send a 
copy of the sacred books, with a body of men capable of translating 
them. Thereupon six translators were selected from each of the 
twelve tribes and despatched to Alexandria, bearing with them a 
copy of the Law, written in lettera of gold. They were splendidly 
received by the king, and, after a baiupiet and public dis])Iay of 
their wisilom, set about their task of translation, working separately 
ill the first instance, but afterwards comparing their results, and 

S 2764. B 
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finally producing the version which Wiis thenceforth known as the 
Septuagint, or the Version of the Seventy. Later generations 
improved rtpon this story, until the legend ran that each of the 
seventy-two translutora was shut up in a separate cell (or by 
pairs in :>(> cells) and each ju'odnccd a translatyjii of the whole 
Old Testament in exactly seventy-two days; and when their trans¬ 
lations were compared it was found that they all agreed precisely 
with one another, in every word and every phrase, thus i)roving 
that their vei*sion was directly inspired by Ood. This, how¬ 
ever, is merely an exaggeration of the original story, which 
itself is now generally believed to be an exaggeration of the real 
facts, at least in respect of the spe<Mal and magnificcait patron¬ 
age of Ptolemy. What is true is that the Sei)tnagint version was 
made in or about his reign, in Alexaialria, and that (he Pentatcncli 
was probably translattid first. The other books were addtjd later, 
by different tnuislators and at different times. The style of 
translation differs so markedly in different ]H)oks as to prove 
that the whole Ttjstament cannot have been the work of a 
single group of translato!*s, while some of the later books, such 
as Kcclesiasticus, were not even written at the time of which the 
story speaks. 

The Septuagint version, as finally completed,contains not merely 
the books which now form our Old Testament, but also those 
which, since the licforimition, have been j)la<‘cd 
apart in the A[M)crypba.* Some of these books 
(2 Fisdras, the additions to FiSther, Wisdom, part of Jiaruch, the 

* It is unfortmmti* tluit tin* Apocrvplia i.s grmTJilly oiiiittiHl IVoiii copit-s of 
tlin Knglisli BiMf. No doul)t a littlo rxplaiiatioii of tlin nature of the ]»ooks 
eontained in it is nenled by most people, l>ut tliat information is now easily 
aeeessiblo in many i)opular handbooks, c.tj., in the Kev. C. If. H. "Wright's 
article in the Varioruni Aith to thv Rihlc StudfHt, The Varioruiii Apocryph<(^ 
also, by the Kev. C. J. Ifall, can Im? cunti<iently recommended as containing ex- 
ccdleiit critical and (in the form of “various I’enderings explanatory notes. 
These aro espicially vabiabic, >iiiee, in the absence (as yet) of any Jfevised 
Version of tile .\i)ocry[»lni, tin' ordinary reinler has no means of knowing how 
far tho Authorised Wi'^ioii is trustworthy: ami they also, of course, contain 
much which no Kevised Version can possibly give. 
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Son.i? of the Three Children, 2 Macciibcea) never existed in 
Hebrew at all; but the others were orij^iiially written in Hebrew 
and circulated among the Jews for some time on very much the 
same footing as some of the books which form the section of the 
Hagiographa (p^28). They never, however, attained the same 
position of authority, and when the Canon of the Old Testament 
was finally closed, they were left outside. From this point dates 
their disappearance in their Hebrew form ; they ceased to be 
(iopied in Hebrew ; and so they have come down to us only in the 
Creek, or in translations made from the Creek. Jerome rejected 
them from his Latin Hible because they were not extant in 
Hebrew ; but the older Latin translations of them were subse- 
rpiently incor])orated into the Vulgate, and they have remained in 
the Latin Ih'ble of the Homan CImrcli to tlic present day. The 
Septuagint is, however, their real home, and there they take their 
proper places among the books of the Old lY'stament. The Fi ^t 
Hook of Fsdras takes precedence of the Hook of hiZi*a, of which it 
is an alternative version with some additions. After the Hook of 
Xehemiah (which, in conjunction with the canonical Kzra, is 
called the Second Hook of Ezra) conus in the principal manuscri])t 
of the Sef)tuagint, the J^salms, Proverbs, Fcclcsiast(*s, Song of 
Solomon, Job, AVisdom, Ecclesiasticus (or the Wisdom of Sirach), 
Esther (including tlie parts now banished to the Apocrypha), 
Judith, Tol)it. Then follow the I*ro])hets; but Jeremiah is 
succeeded by Baruch, Lamentations, and the Epistle of Jeremiah 
(==Hamch, ch. 6), and Daniel by Susanna and Heland the Dragon. 
Finally the Old Testament is concluded by the books of the 
jVra(!cabees, of which there arc, in some of the earliest copies, four 
instead of only two. 

When the Septuagint translation was completed, it became at 
once the Bible of the Greek-speaking Jews, and circulated in 
Palestine and Asia as well as in Egyj)t, the home 
GrtelM^^ki^g of its birth. At the time of our J^ord’s life on 

Jews and the earth, Greek was the literary language of Pales- 
Chnstian Church. ’ , f 

tine, as Aramaic was the spoken language of the 
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common people. Hebrew was known only to the small class of 
students, headed by the Rabbis and the scribes. All the books of 
the New Testament (with the possible exception of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew in its original form) were written in Greek ; and 
most of the quotations from the Old Testament which appear in 
them are taken from the Se])tuagint version, not from the original 
Hebrew. As Christianity spread beyond the borders of Palestine, 
Greek was necessarily the language in which it appealed alike to 
the Jew and to the Gentile ; and when, in speaking to the former, 
it based its claim on the fulfilment of prophecy, it was in the 
language of the Septuagint vcmoii that the prophecies were (pioted. 
The (’liristian ('hurch adopted the Septuagint as its own Book of 
the Old Covenant, and looked to that as its Bi])Ie long before 
if had cojiie to realise that its own writings would take a place 
beside it as ecpially sacred Scripture. 

The result of this appropriation of the Septuagint by the Chris¬ 
tian Cliundi was that the Jews cast it olf. AVhen the Christians 


Eival transla- controversy pressed them with quotations from 
tions in the tlie Prophets, of which the fulfilment laid been 
found ill Jesus Christ, the Jews took refuge in a 
denial of the accuracy of the Septuagint translation. In the 
second century of our era this repudiation took form in the pro¬ 
duction of rival versions. The Ilebiw text had been fixed, in 
the form in which it has come down to us, in the l)re(^Jding 
century, and what was now needed was a faithful translation of 
this into Greek for the use of (ireek-speaking JeAvs. The ])ro- 
duction of such a trciiislation was the work of 
1. Aqnila. ^\guiLA, who may be identical with the Onkelos 
to whom is ascribed the principal Targum on the Pentateuch 
{see p. ;U)). The name is the same, in a Latin dress, and the 
spirit in which the translation was executed is the same. The 
version of Aipiila is an exceedingly bald and literal rendering of 
the Hebrew, adhering to the original so closely as to lose most of 
the Greek idiom, and often falling into obscurity and even non¬ 
sense. Aquila is said to have been a disciple of the celebrated 
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Rabbi Akiba, the chief and leader of the extremest anti-Christian 
Jews at the end of the first century, and his version, which must 
have been made somewhere about the year 150, became the official 
Greek tninslation of the Scriptures in use among the non-Chris¬ 
tian Jews. LatJer in the same century another translation was 

made, upon the opposite side, by Theodotion, a 
2. Theodotion, . . . 

Christian, said to have been a native of Ephesus. 

Theodotion’s translation resembled Aquila's in being based upon 
the authorised Jewish text of the Old Testament (though retain¬ 
ing the apocryphal additions to the Rook of Daniel), but was exactly 
contrary in its treatment of it, being very free in its rendering of 
the original. Naturally enough, it received no countenance from 
the Jews, but it obtained much popularity among Christians, and 
exercised a considerable inllucnoe upon the subsequent history of 
the Septuagint. Notably was this the case in respect of the Books 
of Daniel and Job. Theodotion’s version of Daniel was so mi ch 
preferred to that of the Septuagint, that it actually took its place 
in the manuscripts of the Septuagint itself, and the original 
Septuagint vei^ion has only come down to us in one single copy, 
written in the ninth century. In the case of Job, the Septuagint 
version did not contain many passages (amounting to about 
one-sixth of the book in all) which ajipear in the received or 
IMassoi-etic text of the Hebrew ; and these were supplied in the 
Septuagint from the version of Theodotion. It is possible that 
something of the same sort may have occuiTcd in other books, 
but the proof is at present incomplete. Yet one other Greek 
version of the Old Testament remains to be mentioned, that 

of Symmachus, which w\as made about the year 
3. Symmachus. special feature of this translation is 

the literary skill and taste with which the Hebrew ])hrascs of 
the original are rendered into good and idiomatic Greek. In 
this respect Symmachus approaches nearer than any of his 
ri^•als to the modern conception of a translator’s duty; but he 
had less influence than any of them on the history of the Greek 
Bible, Curiously enough, he had more influence upon the Latin 
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Bible; for Jerome made considerable use of him in the preparation 
of the Vulf^ate. 

At the beginning of the third century there were thus three 
Creek versions of the CM Testament in existence, besides the 
Septuagint itself. The next Slop, and one of 
much importance in the. history of the Creek 
l.Origen^sHoxa- text, was taken by the great Alexandrian scholar; 

OuLOKX, whose life occupies the first half of the 
third century (a.d. 1 Finding all these various, and often 

conflicting, versions of the Scriptures existing side by side, he 
determined to draw them together, and to try to use them for the 
production of one more ])erfect vei*sion than them all. Accord- 
ingly, with that stupendous energy which earned for him the 
admimtion of his con temporaries and of posterity, he set about the 
colossal work to whie.h was given the name of the Ife-wpla, or 
“sixfold” version of the Old Testament Scriptures. In six 
pamllel columns, at ea(!h opening of his book, were arrayed the 
following six dilTerent versions:—(1) The Hebrew text then 
(jurreut (substantially identical with the lyiassoretic text) ; (2) the 
Hebrew text in Creek letters ; (;») the Creek translation of Aquila 
(])laei'd here as being the nearest to the Hebrew in fidelity) ; 
(4) the translation of Syminaehus ; (5) the Septuagint, as revised 
by Origen himsudf; (0) tlu* tr.inslation of Theodotion, coming last 
in the series as being tlie furthest removed in style from the 
origimil.* The last four <!olumns seem to have existed in a 
separate form, known as the Tvfrapla, or fourfold vi‘rsi(»u, wlii(.*h 
was ])robably a later re])roduetion in handier size of the more 
important part of Origen's work ; but in any case the Hexapla, 
whether earlier or later, is the complete and authoritative form 
of it. So huge a work as tin's (the Old Testament is rarely 

♦ In some books (ohi»‘fly tli() portical ones, it would seem) three other Greek 
versions were jippeiuh-d. These were obscure translations w’liioh Origen had 
dlset)vereil, and tlu'ir importance seems to have been small. Very little of 
them has lu'en preserved, and their anth()rs do not seem to have been known to 
Origen himfcolf. Tlu y are simply called the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh versions. 
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contained entire in any manuscript in a single version, and this 
contained it in six!) was not likely to be copied as a whole. 
The original manuscript still existed at Ctesarea at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh century, but it perished shortly aftcrwai-ds, 
and of all its •columns, except the fifth, no complete repre¬ 
sentation has come down to us. It is with this fifth column, 
•however, that we are principally concerncfl, since it eontaiued 
Origeii’s edition of the Septuagint, and this edition had a consider¬ 
able influence on the text of the version in subsequent ages, 
rnfortunately, Origen’s efforts were not directed towards the 
recovery of the original form of the Septuagint, but at bringing it 
into harmony with the Hebrew text then current, and to do this 
he introduced alterations into it with the utmost freedom. At the 
same time he tried to indicate all such alterations by the use of 
certain symbols. Passages occurring in the Septuagint whi<jh 
AVere not found in the Hebrew were marked by an obfflm (- ) ; 
passages occurring in the Hebrew but not in the Septuagint were 
inserted in the latter from the version of Thcodotion, such inser¬ 
tions being marked by an aatfrish or ; a 7netohehis (y^) 
in each case marking the end of the passiige in (juestion. For 
(Irigeii’s purpose, which Avas the production of a (Ircek version 
corresponding as closely as i)Ossible Avith the llcbreAV text as then 
settled, this procedure Avas Avell enough ; but for ours, Avhich is the 
recoA’ciy of the original Septuagint text as evidence for Avhat the 
IfebrcAv Avas before the formation of the Massoretic text, it was 
most unfortunate, since there AA’as a natural tendency for his 
edition to be copied Avithout the critical symbols, and thus for the 
additions made by him from Thcodotion to apixjar as pirt of the 
genuine and original Septuagint. This has certainly happened in 
some cases; it is difficult to say with certainty in how many. 
Fortunately Ave are not left Avithout some means of discoA^ering these 
insertions, for in the year (>17, shortly before the diwipix arance of 
the original manuscript of the ITexapla, Bishop Panins, of Telia 
in Mesopotamia, made a Syriac translation of tlie column contain¬ 
ing the Septuagint, copying faithfully into it the critical symbols 
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of Origcn; and a copy of part of this, written in the eighth 
century, is still extant (in the Ambrosian library at Milan), 
containing the Prophets and most of the Hagiographa.* For the 
Pentateuch the chief authority is a Greek manuscript at Leyden, 
written in the fifth century, and known as the Coilcx Rarravianus; 
and a few other manuscripts exist, likewise containing an Origenian 
text, some of which will he described below. There arc thus fair 
means for recovering the Reptuagint column of Origen’s great 
work. The versions of Aqiiila, Tlieodotion, and Rymmachus have, 
however, for the most part ixjrished. No manuscri 2 )t exists which 
contains any continuous portion of them, except those parts of 
Thcodotion which were incorjwrated in the mceived text of the 
Septuagint; but a very large iiuml)er of individual readings have 
been ])rescrved in the margin of Reptuagint MRR., and these have 
been collected and arninged with great skill and care in the two 
portly volumes of Dr. Field’s edition of the Ilexapla, published by 
the Oxford University Press in 1875. 

Origen’s own colossal work W’cnt to the ground, but the jiart of 
it which was most important in his eyes, and the ultimate object 
of the whole—the revised text of the Reptuagint—suiTivcd, and 
had a most noteworthy influence on the subsequent history of the 
version. At the beginning of the third century, we find a sudden 
crop of new’ editions of the Reptuagint, all more or less affected by 
his w’ork. Three such arc known to us, and they are of gi’cat 
importance for our present puiqiose, as avc shall see when we come 
to describe the form in w hicJi the Reptuagint has come down to us. 


Beproduced i)y 
Easebias and 
Famphilus. 


These three editions are those of (1) Eusebius of 
Cmsarca, (2) Lucian, (3) Hcsychius. EirsEnius 
of Ctesiirea, the first great historian of Christia¬ 


nity, with the assistance of his friend Panqhilua, produced 


* Tho Ainbrosian MS. contains Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclosiastos, Song of 
Solomon, and tho Prophets. The first volume of this MS. was in existence in 
1674, but has since disappeared. On tho other hand, fragments of other MSS, 
liavo been discovered, and are now in t\\o Br\t\sb Mnseum, containing Exodna 
and lluth complete, and portions of Genesis, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, and 1 and 2 Kings. 
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Origen’s text of the Septuagint (the fifth column of the Hexapla) 

as an independent edition, with alternative readings from the other 

versions in the margin. Lucian of Samosata, 

a leading scholar at Antioch, produced another 

edition, of whfeh the most marked characteristic was his habit, 

when he found different words or phrases in different copies, to 

combine them into a composite phrase, and so to preserve both. 

Ill the next chapter we shall see reason to believe that a similar 

courne has been followed in the case of the New Testament at some 

period of its histoiy. Lucian suffered martyrdom during the 

persecution of Maximus, in a.d. 811; and the same fate is believed 

to have befallen Hesychius, the author of the 
3. H68ycliiii8« , , . , 

third edition of the Septuagint during the period 

of which we are speaking. Of the character of this version very 
little is known at present; but there is reason to hope that a 
fuller study of the extant manuscripts of the Septuagint may 
increase our knowledge of it. These three editions were practi¬ 
cally contemporary, and must all have been produced about the 
year 300. Each circulated in a different region. The edition of 
Eusebius and Pamphilus was generally used in Palestine ; that of 
Lucian had its home in Antioch, and was also accepted in Con¬ 
stantinople and Asia Minor, while Hesychius was a scholar of 
Alexandria, and his edition circulated in Egypt. 

The following diagram Avill roughly illustrate the origin of these 
three editions, and their respective degrees of approach to the 
Hebrew text;— 


OnginalJ&cf. 
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After the beginning of tlie fourth century the Septuagiiit, so far 
as we know, underwent no further revision, and it is unnecessary 

The present state liistory beyond this point. In one 

of the Septum- form or another, and gradually becoming cor- 
rupted in all by the errora of copyists, it 
continued to be, as it is to this day, the Old Testament of the 
Greek or Eastern Church. We have now to begin at the other end, 
and ask in what form it has come down to us, and what means we 
have of ascertaining its original text. And the method of this 
inquiry must be exa<;tly the same as we have alretidy applied in 
the case of the Ifebrew text, and as we shall again have to apply 
when we come to the (h*eek text of the Xew Testament. AVe have 
to ask, primarily, in what manuscripts it has come down to us, 
what aa‘ their age and character, anti into what groups they can 
be divided ; and then it will l)e necessary to ask further whether 
any light can be thrown u]X)n its history by the translations which 
have been made from it in aiuaent times, and by the quotations 
made from it l)y the early Christian Fathers. 

AV'e have seen in the last chapter that no copy of the Hebrew 
Bible now extant was written earlier than the ninth century, while 
those of the Samaritan Pentateuch only go back 
?optuagint! oldest copies of the Gmek 

Bible are, however, of far greater anticpiity than 
this, and take rank as the most venerable, as well as the most 
valuable, authorities for the Bible text which now survive. The 
oldest and best of them contain the New Testament as well as the 
Old, and will have to he described again in greater detail (since 
the New Testament portion has generally been more minutely 
studied than the Old) in a subsequent chapter. But a short 
account of them must be given here. 

Greek manuscripts arc dividai into two classes, according to the 
style of their writing. Putting aside those written on papyrus (of 
which, so far as the Bible is conccrjied, only a 
cursive'MS. small fragments have as yet been discovered), 
it may be said broadly that all the earlier maim- 
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scripts, from the fourth century to the ninth, are written in what 
is known as U7icial writing?, and all the later ones, from the ninth 
century to the invention of printing, in cursive or ^ninuscule writ¬ 
ing. In uncial writing all the letters are large and sire formed 
separately (.sr^Blates VI., VIIT.—^XITI.) ; minuscules are small (see 
Mate XIV.), and are generally linked together in a running 
hand, whence they have received the name of cursive (= “ run¬ 
ning”), which is their commoner, but less exact, designation. 
For convenience of reference, each manuscript has, in addition 
to its name, a letter or number by which it is commonly denoted. 
Uncial manuscripts are ijidicatcd by capital letters, cursives (in 
the case of the Septuagint) by numbers. The former, being the 
older, ai*e generally the most valuable, and they alone require or 
deserve individual d(;scri 2 )tion. About thiity such manuscripts 
exist for the Septuagint, but many of these are mere fmgments, 
containing only a few leaves, and only two are even approximiitcly 
complete. Tlie following is a list of them, in the alphabetical 
order of the letters by which they are commonly indicated, with 
fuller descriptions of the most important:— 

K (Alep/i, the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet) stands for 
the famous Codex Sinaiticus, one of the two oldest copies of the 
Greek Bible. The story of tlie romantic discovery of this manu¬ 
script ill the present century, when jiart of it was in the very act 
of being consumed as fuel, must be reserved for Chapter Vlf. 
For the present it must suffice to say that it was discovered by the 
great German Biblical scholar, Constantine Tischendorf, in 1844, 
in the monastery of 8t. Catherine, at Mt. Sinai. At his firet visit 
he secured forty-three leaves belonging to the Old Testament, and 
presented them to his patron. King Frederick Augustus of Saxony, 
who placed them in the Court Library at Leipzig, where they still 
remain, with the name of the Codex Friderico-Augustaiuis. A 
subsequent visit brought to light 150 more leaves of the Old 
Testament and the whole of the New Testament; and these ulti¬ 
mately found a home in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, 
and arc known as the Codex Sinaiticus. Parts of a few moix; 
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leaves were subsequently discovered in the bindings of other 
manuscripts in the library of Mt. Sinai. The manuscript was 
written in the fourth century, in a beautiful uncial hand ; and it 
is extremely unfortunate that so much of the Old Testament has 
been lost. The parts which survive include fragnfcnts of Genesis 
23, 24, and of Num. 5, 6, 7 ; 1 Chron. 9. 27—19.17 ; 2 Esdras 
canonical Ezra] 9. 9 to end ; Nehemiah, Esther, Tobit, 
Judith, 1 Macc., 4 Macc., Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lament. 1. 1—2. 20, 
Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, N«ahum to Malaclii, Pstilms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Job. Four 
dilferent scribes were employed on the writing of it, besides 
several conectors. A facsimile of a page of this beautiful and 
most valuable manuscript is given in Plate VI11. 

A. Codex Alezandrinus, in the British Museum. This was 
probably written in the first half of the fifth century, and contains 
the whole Bible, except Gen. 14.14-17; 15.1-5,10-19 ; 16. G-9 ; 

1 Kings 12. 20—14. 9 ; Ps. 50. 20—80. 11, and some parts of the 
New Testament, which have been lost through accidental mutila¬ 
tion. It includes all four books of the Maccabees, for which it is 
the principal authority. Before the Psalms are placed the Epistle 
of Athanasius to IMai'Ccllinus on the Psalter, and the summary 
of the contents of the Psiilins by Eusebius. At the end of the 
Psalms is an additional psalm (the 151st), which is found in 
some other early manuscripts, and a number of canticles, or chants, 
exti’actcd from other parts of the Bible (for instance, the songs of 
Moses, ill Deut. 32, of Hannah, in I Sam. 2.1-10, and the Magni¬ 
ficat) which were used in the services of the Church. The apo¬ 
cryphal Psalms of Solomon were originally added at the end of the 
New Testament, but the leaves containing them have been lost. 
For the histoiy of the manuscript and a specimen of its writing, 
see pp. 128-132 and Plate IX. 

B. Codex Vaticanus, in the Vatican Library at Home, It con¬ 
tains the whole Bible, written in the fourth century, and is at once 
the oldest and probably the best extaut copy of the Septuagint. 
It is nearly perfect, wanting only Gen. 1,1—46.28; 2 Kings 2.5-7, 
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10-13 ; Ps. 108. 27—138. 6 of its original contents, so far as the 
Old Testament is concerned ; but tlie Prayer of Manasses and the 
books of Maccabees were never included in it. The text of the 
current editions of the Septuagint are mainly derived from this 
manuscript. (jBee pp. 132-137 and Plate X.) 

C. Codex Ephraemi, in the National Library at Paris. (See pp. 
137-130 and Plate XL) Tins is o, palimpsest; that is, the original 
writing has been partially washed or scraped out in order that the 
vellum might be used again to hold some other work,—in this case 
a theologicjil treatise. The result is that only parts of the original 
writing can now be read ; and, in addition, most of the leaves con¬ 
taining the Old Testament have been lost. The 64 leaves which 
remain contain parts of Job, Proverbs, Kcclesiastcs, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, and the Song of Solomon, written in the fifth 
century. 

The manuscripts hitherto mentioned were originally com¬ 
plete Greek Bibles, containing both the Old and the New 
Testaments. Those which follow do not appear ever to have 
included the New Testament, and many of them only a portion 
of the Old. 

D. The Cotton Genesis. One of the most lamentable sights in 
the Manuscript Department of the British Museum is that of the 
charred remains of many manuscripts of the greatest value which 
were burnt in the fire among Sir II. Cotton’s books in 1731. 
Perhaps the most valuable of all the volumes then destroyed was 
this copy of the Book of Genesis, written in a fine uncial hand of 
the fifth century, and adorned with 250 illustrations in a manner 
evidently derived directly from the ancient Greek style of painting. 
The remains of this once beautiful manuscript still show the 
general character of the writing and the miniatures, but in a 
lamentably shrunken and defaced condition. Fortunately the 
manuscript had been examined and its text carefully collated by 
Grabc before the tire ; and from this collation its evidence for the 
text of Genesis is now known. 

E. The Bodleian Genesis, at Oxford. Written in the eighth 
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century, but though thus considerably later than the copies hitherto 
mentioned, it contains a good text. The following pissagcs arc 
wanting, owing to mutilation of the manuscript: Gen. 14. (5—18.24, 
20. 11—24. ot, 42. 18 to end of book. 

F. Codex Ambrosianus, {it Mibin. AWitteii in tie fifth century, 
with three columns to the pige, and having (what is very unusual 
in early mjimiscri[)ts) punctuation, accents, and breathings by the 
original scribe. It contains Gen. 31. 15—.Tosh. 12. 12, witli many 
losses, however, from mutilation, and small fragments of Isaiah 
and Malachi. Its evidence is valuable, and where A and R differ 
it generally Jigrees with A. 

(i. Codex Sarravianus, at Leyden : a very fine manuscript, 
probiibly of the fifth (century, though it has sometimes been 
iittributed to the fourth. It is written with two columns to 
the pJige, and (like the Vatican and Sinaitic .MSS. Jibove) has 
no eidarged initials. It conUins the Pentateuch, with portions 
of Joshua juid Judges, and its special characteristic is that it 
contains a Ife-nt/ifar text. It is ]>rovided with Origen’s asterisks 
and obeli; but, unfortunately, as in all other MSH. of this 
class, these symbols have been veiy im])ei'fectly reprodni^ed, 
so that we ivannot depend absolutely on it to recover the text 
jis it wjis before (Trigeirs ad<litions and alterations. Twenty- 
two leaves of this MS. are at Paris, where they have some¬ 
times lucn named the Codex Colbertinus, and one more is at 
St. Petei*sburg. 

II. Codex Petropolitanus, at St. Petersburg, of the sixth een- 
tury ; contains part of the Rook of Numbei-s. 

I. A Rodleian .MS. of the Psalms (including, like A, the can¬ 
ticles), of the ninth century. It was wrongly included by Holmes 
and Ibii'sons jimong the cursive MSS., and numbered 13. In its 
margin many readings jire given from Aipiila, Symmaehus, juid 
Theodotion, and from the “fifth” and “seventh” vei*sions (sfe 

p. 54). 

K. A ^IS. at Leipzig, of the seventh century, containing frag¬ 
ments of Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, and Judges. 
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L. The Vienna Genesis : a splendid .MS. at Vienna, written in 
silver letters upon purple vellum, and adorned with illustrations, 
which, like those of D, recall the classical style of painting. It is 
of the fifth or sixth century, and contains only the Book of 
Genesis. A fin^ photographic facsimile of the whole of this MS. 
has just been published. 

]M. Codex Coislinianns, at Paris ; a handsome ]\rS. of the seventh 
century, containing the earlier books of the Old Testament, from 
Genesis to 1 Kings 8 . 40, tliough mutilated in places. This MS. 
belongs to the same class as G, containing a llexaplar text. 

N. Codex Basiliano-Vaticanus, at Rome and Venice; written 
in sloping uncials of the eighth or ninth century. It consists of 
two volumes, both of which have, unfortunately, been much 
mutilated. In their present condition, the first (at Rome) contains 
from Lev'. 13. 5!) to the end of Clironicles (with some lacunas), 
2 Esdnis (/./». the canonical Ezra) 5.10—Xeh. 7.3, and Esther; die 
sc(;ond (at Venice) begins with Job 30. 8 , and contains the rest of 
Job, Proverbs, E(;clesiastes, Song of Solomon, Wisdom, E(M‘lesiasti- 
cus, Minor Prophets, Major Ih’ophets, Tobit, Judith, and the 
four books of the ]\raccabees. Until quite recently the two 
volumes were regarded as different MSS., and the second had 
assigned to it a distinct letter, V', and was entitled Codex Venetus. 
In conjunction with B, this was used for the Roman edition of 
the Septuagint, published in 1587, which has been the edition in 
common use down to the jiresent day. 1'he person who examined 
it for Holmes and Pareons omitted to tell the editom that it was 
written in uncials, and it conscfiuently a]>f)cars in their list among 
the cursives, with the number 23, while its first volume takes its 
proper place among the uiujials. 

O. Codex Dublinensis Eescriptns, at Trinity College, Dublin. 

This is a like C, but consists of only eight leaves, 

containing portions of Isaiah, written early in the sixth century. 
Its special value is due to the fact that it was written in Egypt 
and apparently provides us with information as to the text of the 
edition by Hesychius, which circulated in that country. 
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P. Fragments of Psalms, at Emmanuel College, Cambridge; 
originally reckoned by Holmes and Parsons among the cursives, as 
No. 294, but subsequently placed among the uncials (No. IX.). 

Q. Codex Marchalianns, in the Vatican Library at Home. 
This is a most valuable copy of the Prophets, wri4ten in Egypt in 
the sixth century, in a fine bold uncial hand. The editor of this 
manuscript, Dr. Ceriani, has shown tliat the text, as originally 
written, is that of llesychius; and its value is still further in¬ 
creased by the fact that an almost contemporary hand has added 
a great numl)er of various readings in the margin from a copy 
of the llexaplar text. These marginal readings include the 
additions made by Origen, generally accompanied by the proper 
critical marks (the obelus or asterisk), together with readings from 
Aquila, Syiiimaehus, and Thcodotion. Plate VI. gives a repre¬ 
sentation of a page of this manuscript (the whole of which has 
been imblished in a photographic facsimile) containing Ezek. 6, 
12-17.* In the margin will be seen several asterisks, which are 
repeated in the line itself at the point at which the insertion 
begins lines (I, 10), and before the beginning of each line 
of tin; passage alfccted, while the mptobelns^ indicating the close 
of the inserted passage, is represented by a sort of semi-colon 
((p.^., lines 2, 7). In most cases the name of the veraion from 
W’hich the inserted passage was taken is indicated by an initial 
in the margin, a standing for Acpiila {e.g,y line 1), 0 for Theodotion 
(lines (), 11, IT), 17, 22), and <r or (ru for Symmachus. AVhere 
llesychius has introduced words on his own account which were 
not in the original Septuagint, the asterisk indicating such words 
has been written by the original scribe, and has ample space 
allowed it in the writing; but the great majority of the critical 
signs ha\'e l)een added by the re^'iser, and show that the insertion 
had already been made by Origen in his Hexaplar text, which 

* A pai»yrus frafrnu'iit of this wiino passage, also containing the llexaplar 
text and synil»ols, has lately been acquired in Kgypt by Mr. B. P. Grenfell, and 
is now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. It was apparently written about 
the fourth century. 
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Hesychius often followed. The small writing in the margin con¬ 
sists of notes added in the thirteenth century, of no textual 
importance. 

R. Verona Psalter, containing both Greek and Latin versions 
of the Psahns, AVi’ittcn in the sixth century. Several canticles are 
added, as in A, and the 151st Psalm has been supplied by a later 
hand. The Greek is written in liatin letters, 

T. Zurich Psalter, in its original state a splendid manuscript, 
written in silver letters with gold initials upon purple vellum. 
Several leaves are now missing. The canticles arc included. 
Written in the seventh century, and often agrees with the readings 
of A in doubtful passages. 

U. Papyrus Psalter, in the British Museum ; thirty-two leaves 
of papyrus, containing Ps. 11. 2—19. (>; 21. 14—35. 6, written in a 
sloi)ing hand, probably of the seventh century. Its readings are 
often uni(ine, and sometimes agree with the Hebrew against i A 
other MSS. of the Septuagint. 

V. Codex Venetus, in the library of St. Mark’s at Venice ; see 
X, above. 

W. Fragments of Psalms, at Paris, of the ninth century. In¬ 
cluded by Holmes and Parsons among the cursives, as No. 13. 

X. A MS. in the Vatican at Rome, containing most of Job, 
of the ninth century. Included by Holmes and Parsons among 
the cursives, as Xo. 258. 

Y. Codex Taurinensis, at Turin, of the ninth century, contain¬ 
ing the IMinor Prophets. 

Z"-, Z'*, Z°, Z*\ Z®, are small fragments of various books, of slight 
importance. 

r {Gamma^ the third letter of the Greek alphabet, those of the 
Latin alphabet being now exhausted). Codex Cryptoferratensis, 
at Grotta Ferrata, in Italy ; a containing the Prophets, 

written in the eighth or ninth century. Much of the original 
writing has been hopelessly obliterated. It is remarkable that 
most of the Greek manuscripts in the monastery of Grotta Ferrata 
are palimpsests, showing how scarce vellum was there, and how 

S27C4. E 
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the literary activity of the monks caused tliein to use the same 
sheets twice over, and sometimes even thrice. 

A (/>//«, the fourth letter of the (Ireek alphalKit). Fragments 
of Bel and the Dragon, according to the version of Tlieodotion, 
written in the fifth century, if not earlier; in thee Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. 

n {Pi, tlie sixtecntli letter of tlic Greek aljihahct). Fragments 
of the 4til iMaecabees, of the ninth century, at St. Petersburg. 

Other fragments, and jierhaps even larger ]\rSS., will no doubt 
come to light from time to time; indeed, the Briiish Museum has 
recently ac(]uired some leaves of a i’salter, written in a very rough 
hand of Fgy})tian tyjie, and iKThaj>s of the s(;\eiith or eighth cen¬ 
tury, whieli has not yet appeared in any ]mhlished list. But the 
catalogue here given shows the material now available to the 
student of the Septuagint in the shape of uncial manuscripts. The 
most important of them are, no doubt, B, A, and (where it is 
available) and, in their own special (li‘]>artnients, G and Q. 

The cui’sive mannscri])t8 of the Heptuagint are far too numerous 
to be described in detail. In the great edition of Holmes and 
Parsons no less than 1108 * such manus(jripts arc 
described, and their various readings (piotcd. It 
may be of some interest, ho wcn er, as showing the 
amount of evidemx* available for each ]^art of the Old T<;stament 
to indicate which manuscripts contain, in full or in part, each of 
the chief groups of books, Tlie following 0:3 MS8. contain the 
Pentateuch, or part of it; Nos. 14-20, 2."), 28-:l2, :17, 38, 44-47, 
r)2-r>9. Cl, C4, C8, 71-7i), 82-8.% 10 .^)- 10 s, 1 18,120-122,125-13C. 
Fifty-five contjiiii tlie liistorn^al liooks ; 15, 1C, 18, J‘), 29, 30,44, 
52-59, C:3, C l, C8, 70-72, 74-77, 82, 84, 8:>, 02, 9:i, 98, 106-108, 
118-121, 12:5, 128, 131, 134, 144, 158, 209, 2:5C, 2:57, 241-249, 
besides one (No. 62) which contains only the Books of Maccabees. 
The Psalms ai*e preserved in no less than 128 copies, viz,: 13,21, 
27, 39, 43, 55, 65-67, 69, 70, 80,81, 9‘9- 102, 104, 106, 111-115, 

* Nomiiuilly 313, but five of them (13, 23, A 'A, 294) nro really uncial 

MSS., as has been mentioned above. 
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U0-U6, 150-152, 154, 15G, 1G2-197, 100-20G, 208, 210-219, 
222, 22:5, 225-227, 2G2-294. The Pi*oplicts appear, more or less 
IKirfectly, in G2 manuscripts, viz.: 22-24, 2G, :13-3G, 40-42, 45, 
48, 49, 51, Gl, 62, G8, 70, 8G-88, 90, 91, 93, 95-97 104-1OG, 109, 
111, 130, 132, 144, 147-149, 153, 185, 198, 228-233, 238-240, 
301-311. Finally there are 39 manuscripts containing the books 
of the Hagiographa ; 55, 68, 70, 103, lOG, 109, 110, 137-139,147, 
149, 155, 157, 159-lGl, 248-261, 295-300, 307% 308\ It is not 
to be supposed that this exhausts the entire stock of cursives now 
known to exist; but it is probably sufficient for all practical pur¬ 
poses. The value of the cursives only appears when they can be 
divided into groups, showing common descent from one or other of 
the ancient editions of tlie Septuagint which have been described 
above. How far this is at present feasible will be shown presently. 

Such are the manuscripts on which scholars must depend for 
recovering the genuine text of the Greek Old Testament. It v dl 
be useful to describe briefly what has been done 
Printed editions. direction, as showing the kind and the 

amount of labour which scholars have l)estowed on the task of 
making the text of the Bible as accurate as possible in every 
point. The first printed edition of the Septiiagint was made by 
the Spaniiird, Cardinal Ximenes, who combined the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin versions of the Bible in the four volumes known as the 
Complutensian Bolyglott (1514-1517). His Greek text was mainly 
biased on two late MSS. in the Vatican, now known as 108 and 248. 
In 1518 the great printer Aldus issued an edition based on MSS. 
then at Venice. But the most important edition in early times 
is the Roman, published under the patronage of Po])e Sixtus in 
1587. This edition, which rests mainly on the great Codex 
Vaticanus (B), though with many errora and divergencies,* has 
remained since then the standard text of the Septiiagint. In 
1707-1728 a very good edition of the Codex Alexandrinus (A), 
supplemented from other MSS. where A is deficient, ivas pulflished 

* It has been estimated that the Homan text differs from that of 13 in over 
'4000 places. 
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by the An{(lo-l^rnssian scholar Gnilxj. But the <?reatest work on the 
Septuagiiit whicli lias yet appeared is that which R. Holmes and 
fF. Parsons produced at Oxford in 171)8-1827. In this colossal work 
tlie Roman text of 1587 is reprinted without variation, but in the 
critical notes arc ^iven the various readings ofMio less than 825 
manuscripts. Unfortunately many of these MSS. were very im¬ 
perfectly examined by the ])ei*s()ns employed for the task by the 
editors, so tliat miuth of the work will have to be done over again; 
but the edition of Ifolmesand Parsons remains the only one which 
gives a general view of the manuscript evidence, and has been the 
basis of all study of the Soptuagint text since their day. Of later 
cditfjrs it is only necessary to mention Tischendorf, who in 1850 
issued a revision of the Roman text, with Aariants from y. A, and 
r, (seventh edition in 1887, by Dr. Nestle); Field, who edited 
the remains of the llexapla in 1875 ; Lagarde, who in 188.8 pub¬ 
lished an attempt to recover the edition of Ijucian, besides many 
other valuable contributions to the criticism of the Septuagint; 
and Dr. Swete, of Oambridge, who has just coinpletod (1887-181)4) 
an edition giving the text of the Soptuagint according to the best 
JMS. extant in each part (B, wlierevcr it is available, elsewhere X 
or A), with all the variants in three or four of the next best 
jnannscripts. 'Phis is likely to remain the standard edition of the 
Soptuagint for the use of scholare, until it is sui)erseded by the 
larger Cambridge ixlition now in prcpiration, which will contain 
the same text with a very mucli larger apparatus of various read¬ 
ings, gathered from a S(3lected number of MSS. representing all 
the different types of text. 

The Avork, indet'd, which remains to be done in connection Avitli 

the text of the Sciptuagint is still very considerable. One would 

_ ^ Avish, liret of all, to disengage the editions of 

How to recover ’ ” 

the original Eusebius, Lucian, and llesvchius, and therebv to 
text 

see Avhat was the state of the Se]ituagint text 
at tlie end of the third century. Then Ave Avant to go further 
back, ami discover, if possible, Avhat the original text Avas like 
Avheii it left the bauds of the translators theiiiselves. And Avhen 
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1. Eusebius. 


that is done we still have to ask the question which is the ultimate 
cause of all our interest in the Septuagint—What does tliis original 
text tell us as to the character of the Hebrew text from which it 
Avas taken ? 

For the first pw’t of this inquiry scholars have already collected 
considerable materials. The manuscripts of the Septuagint, Avheii 

Reconstruction examined, are found to fall into certain 

of the three groups whicli point to several dilTerent centres of 
origin; and, chiefly by the evidence aiforded by 
(piotations in the writings of the early Fathers Avhose places of 
residence we know, it is possible to localise these centres, and 
thereby to say that one group represents the Antiochian edition of 
Lucian, and another the Alexandrian edition of Hesychius. 

The most recognistible of the three editions is that of Eusebius 
and Pam[)hilus, which in fact reproduced the text fixed by Origen. 

For this the leading authorities are the Syi tic 
translation by Hisliop Paulus of Telia, which con¬ 
tains the l*ro])hets and Hagiographa, with Origen’s apparatus 
of asterisks and obeli ; the Codex Sarravianus (0), containing the 
Pentateuch, with parts of Joshua and Judges; the Codex Cois- 
linianus (M\ containing the sjiine books, together with those of 
Samuel and Kings ; the cursive MSS. known as 86 and 88, 
(;ontaining the Prophets; and the copious marginal notes in 
the Codex Marchalianus (Q), which give llexaplar readings with 
an indication of the author (Acpiila, SymnuKdius, or Theodotion) 
from Avhom they Avere taken. Lagarde also refers to a iiianuscript 
in private hands, which ceitainly contains this edition, but it has 
not yet been identified or published. 

Of the other tAVO editions, the most recognisable is that of 
Lucian. Certain direct references to it in early Avritera, and the 
statement that itAvas the standard text in Antioch 
and Constantinople, ha\’e enabled modern editora 
to recognize it in certain extant manuscripts, and in the copious 
Biblical (luotations of Chrysostom and Theodoret. The firat sug¬ 
gestion to this effect seems to haA^e been made by Dr. Ceriani, of 


2. Lucian, 
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Milan, and it was simultaneously worked out by Field, in the 
Prolegomena to bis Hexapla^ and by Tiagarde, wbo produced a text 
of half tbe Old Testament (Genesis-Estber) according to this 
edition, the completion of it being prevented by bis lamented 
death. No uncial M8. contains a Lucianic text, with the exception 
of the Codex Venetus (V, or N). In the books Genesis-Judges it 
appears in the cursives 19, 108, 118; in the historical books, 19, 
82, 93,108,118 ; in the Prophets, 22, 30,48, 51, 93, 144, 231,308. 
The text of the Ilagiographa has not yet been investigated. A 
Lucianic text also appears in the Gothic and old Slavonic versions, 
and ill the fimt printed edition of the Septuagint—the Complu- 
tensian, which was mainly taken from the MS. known as 108. 

The edition of Hesychius remains, and the identilication of this 
is still involved in some uncertainty. As the edition which circu¬ 
lated in Egypt, it seems likely that it would be 

3. Hesychius. written in that country, in the 

Coptic versions, which were made from the Septuagint for the use 
of the native Egyptians, and' in the writings of the Alexandrian 
Fathers, such as Cyril. Good authorities dilfer, however, as to the 
Greek manuscripts in which this edition is to be looked for. 
Ceriani assigns to it the Codex Alexandrinus (A), the original text 
of the Codex Marchalianus(Q), the Dublin fragments of Isaiah (0), 
and the cursives 20, 106, 198, 30G (all of the Prophets). The 
able Gennan professor, Cornill, however, also dealing with MSS. 
containing the Prophets, finds the llesychian version in 49, 68,87, 
90, 91, 228, 238, with the Coptic, Ethiopic, Arabic, and Old Latin 
versions. These are akin to the aliove-mentioned gibup repre¬ 
sented by A, 26, etc., but have (in his opinion) more of the 
apiiearance of an authorised edition, in whicli markeil peculiarities 
of text, such as there are in A, are not to be expected. The 
question cannot be solved without further investigation, to which 
it may be hoix*d that the forthcoming lai’gc Cambridge edition 
will considerably contribute. 

It will bo observed that only a comparatively small number of 
manuscripts can be definitely assigned to one or other of the 
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ancient editions. The rest are, for the most part, later copies con- 
. . ^ taiiiiiig mixed and corrupt texts, which will he of 

Texts of the 

great uncials, little use towards the recovery of the original form 
of the Septuagint. There remain, however, some 
of the early uncial manuscripts, including the oldest of all, the 
great Codex Vatican us (B). Cornill at one time suggested that B 
Avas based on the edition of Eusebius, with the omission of all the 
passages tlierein marked by asterisks as insertions from the Hebrew; 
but this view has been abandoned, and it is more probable (as stated 
by Dr. Ilort) that it is akin to the manuscripts which Origen used 
as the foundation of his Hexapla. Origen would, no doubt, have 
taken as his basis of operations the best copies of the Septuagint 
then available ; and if B is found to contain a text like that used 
by Origen, it is a strong testimony in its favour. Hence it is 
commonly held to be, on the whole, the best and most neutral of 
all the manuscripts of the Septuagint; and it is a happy acjci-'ent 
that it has formed tlie foundation of the commonly received text, 
that namely of the Roman edition 6f 1587. Between B and A the 
differences of reading are sometimes very strongly marked, and the 
divergencies have not yet by any means been explained. All con¬ 
clusions arc at present tentative and provisional, and the best 
scholars are the least positive as to the certainty of their results. 
Of the other great manuscripts, X seems to contain a text inter¬ 
mediate between A and B, though in the Book of Tobit it has a 
form of the text coinijletely different from both. Ceriani considers 
that it shows some traces of Hesychian influence. He makes the 
same claim for C ; but of this the fragments arc so scanty that it 
is difficult to arrive at any positive Conclusion* 

But although many points of detail still remain obscure, we 
yet know quite enough about the Septuagint to be able to 

^ . state broadly the relation in which it stands to 

Comparison of '' 

Septuagint with the ^Massoretic Hebrew text. And here it is 
Massoietic text, interest and importance of the 

Septuagint hecoines ei ident. Riglitly or wrongly, it is certain that 
the Septuagint dilfera from the Massoretic text to a veiy marked 
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extent. Words and phrases constantly differ; details which 
depend upon figures and numbers, sucli as the ages of the patri¬ 
archs in the early chapters of Genesis, show gi’cat discrepincies; 
whole vei’ses, and even longer passages, appear in the one text and 
not in the other; the arrangement of the contents*of several books 
varies very largely. The discrepancies are least in the Pentateuch, 
the words of which were no doubt held most sjicred by all Jews, 
and so would be less likely to suffer change cither in the Hebrew 
or in the Greek. But in the Books of Samuel and Kings, the 
Septuagint departs frccpiently from the ^Massoretic text; the 
student of the Variorum Bible may be referred for examples to 
1 Sam. 4. 1 : 6. « ; 10. I ; 13. 1, 15 ; 14. 24, 41 ; 15. 13; 2 Sam. 
4. ()-7 ; 11. 23 ; 17. J ; 20. 18, 10 ; 1 Kings 2.20 ; 8.1 ; 12. 2, ;3, 
4-24. Ill the narrative of David and Goliath the variations are 
espec.ially striking; for the best MSS. of the Septuagint omit 
I Sam. 17. 12-31, 41, 50, 55-58, together with 18. 1-5, 0-11, 
17-10, and the rest of the references to Merab. In the Book of 
Job there is good reason to believe that the original text of the 
Septuagint omitted nearly one-sixth of the whole (sf'e p. 7(>). In 
Jeremiah the order of the prophecies dilfers grtatly, cluipters 46-51 
being inserted (in a different order) after chapter 25. 11, while the 
following passages are altogether omitted : 10. 0-8, 10 ; 17. 1-4 ; 
27. 1, 7, 13, and a great i)art of 17-22 ; 29. 10-20 ; 33. 14-20 ; 
39. 4-13. Even if we reduce the number of minor variations as 
much as possible (and very many of tiiem may be due to mistakes 
on the part of the Septuagint translators, to different methods of 
supplying the vowels in the Hebrew text, to different divisions 
of the words of the Hebrew’, or to a freedom of translation which 
amounts to paraphrase), yet these larger discrepancies, the list of 
which the reader of the Variorum Bible may easily increase for him¬ 
self, are suflicient to show that the Hebrew’ text which lay before 
the authoi-s of the Septuagint differed very considerably from 
that which the Massoretes have handed down to us. What the 
explanation of this difference may be, or which of the two texts 
is generally to be preferred, are questions to which it would be rash, 
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ill the present state of our knowledge, to pretend to give a de¬ 
cided answer. Some statement of the case is, however, necessary 
for those who wish to understand what the evidence for our 
present Old Testament text really is; hut it will he l)etter to 
postiX)ne tlie di^bussion of it until we have completed the list of 
the versions from which some light upon the question may he 
expected. Some of them help us to reconstruct the text of the 
Septuagint; others tell us of the condition of the Hebrew text 
at a later date tliaii those at which the Samaritan and the Greek 
versions were made ; all in some degree help forward our main 
purpose,—the history of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. 

§ 3.—Other Eastern Versions. 

The Syriac Version. —The two versions of whicli we have 
hitherto spoken, the Samaritan and the Greek, were made hefore 
the institution of Christianity. It is otherwise with all the 
remaining versions of the Old Testament. Outside the Jewish 
and Samaritan communities there was no desire to know the 
llehrcw Scriptures until Christianity came, preaching the fulfil¬ 
ment of those Scriptures and tlie extension of their i.njmises to 
all nations. As the Christian missionaries sju’ead abroad from 
Judaea into the surrounding countries, fulfilling their Master’s 
last command to preach the Gospel to every people, they necessarily 
rcfeiTed much to the history of the nation among which He 
wrought llis ministry, and to the prophets who had prepared 
His way hefore Him. Hence there arose a demand for transla¬ 
tions of the Hebrew Scriptures into the languages of every country 
in which Christianity was preached; and the vci*sions of which 
we have now to speak were all the offspring of that demand. 
The first of these in geographical nearness to Judma was the 
Syriac. Syriac is the language of Syria and Mesopotamia, which 
lie north and north-cast of Palestine, and, with some slight differ¬ 
ences of dialect, it was the actual language commonly spoken in 
Palestine (and there known as Aramaic) at the time of our Lord’s 
life on earth. In the case of the New Testament, as we shall see, 
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several translations into Syriac were made; but of the Old Testa¬ 
ment there was (apart from the version of Origen’s Hexaplar text, 
mentioned above, p. 55, and some other late translations from 
the Septiiagint, of which only fragments remain) only one, and 
that the one which, in both Old and New TeStainent, is and 
always has been the standard version of all the Syriac Churches. 
It is known as the Peshitto, or “ Simple” version, but the exact 
explanation of the name is unknown. It was probably made in 
the second or third century after Christ; certainly not later, since 
in the fourth century we find it quoted and referred to as an 
authority of long standing. A considerable number of copies 
of it are known, most of them forming part of a splendid 
collection of Syriac manuscripts which were secured for the 
British Museum in 1842 from the monastery of St. Mary Deipara, 
situated in the Nitrian desert in Egypt. Among these is the 
manuscript of which a part is reproduced in Plate VII., which has 
the distinction of being the oldest copy of the Ih'ble in any 
language of which the exact date is known. It was written in the 
year 4()4, and contains the Books of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy; the part here rejjroduced being Exod. 13.8-17. 
We thus have direct evidence of the text of this version in the 
fifth century,, and in the century before that we find copious 
quotations from it in the writings of two Syrian Fathera, Ephrem 
aud Aphnuites. 

The Peshitto version omits the books of the Apocrypha, and 
hence was evidently taken from Hebrew MSS. after tlie Canon of 
the Hebrew Scriptures had been finally fixed. It also was origi¬ 
nally without the Chronicles, which tvere added to it (from a 
Jewish Targiun) at a later time* The cause of the omission is not 
known, and it may have been due simply to a belief that the 
Jewish history was suificiently represented by the Books of Kings. 
The whole tninslation is from the Hebrew, but the translators have 
been rather free in their renderings, and seem also to have been 
acquainted with the Septuagint. The books of the Apocrypha 
(except 1 Esdras and perhaps Tobit) were added at an early date, 
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and they now appear in all the earlier Syriac MSS. which make 
any pretence to contain a complete Old Testament. The Syriac 
version of these books is often useful in correcting errors which 
have found their way into the Greek text.* At a later date the 
whole version was revised by comparison with the Septuagint; 
and hence it is rot very trustworthy as evidence for the Hebrew 
text, and its agreements with the Septuagint cannot be taken 
with any certainty as independent confirmations of its reading. 

The Coptic VeA^ions (see Plates XVI. & XVII.).—Coptic is the 
language which was used by the natives of Egypt at the time when 
the Bible was first translated for their use. It is, indeed, a modified 
form of the language which had been spoken in the country from 
time immemorial; but about the end of the first century after Christ | 
it began, owing to the influence of the great number of Greeks ‘ 
settled in Egypt, to be written in Greek characters, with six ad- ’ 
ditional letters, and with a considerable admixture of Greek worus. 
It is to this form of the language that the name of Coptic was 
given, and it continues to the present day to be used in the services 
of the Christian Church in Egypt. There were, however, differ¬ 
ences in the dialects spoken in different parts of the country, and 
consecpiently more than one translation of the Scriptures was 
required. The number of these dialects is still a matter of un¬ 
certainty, for the papyri discovered in Egypt of late years have 
been, and still are, adding considerably to our knowledge of them;. 
but it appears that four or five different versions of the New I 
Testament have been identified, and three of the Old. Only one ' 
of these, however, has survived complete, though there are very 
considerable fragments of another. 

The Coptic versions of the Bible are more important for the 
New Testament than for the Old, and it will conse(iuently bo 
convenient to treat of them at greater length in the chapter dealing 
with the versions of the New Testament. In the Old Testament 

* Especially in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, in which the Syriac version must 
have been made from the Hebrew original, now lost; nee the Variorum 
Apocrypha and the editor's preface. 
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they were made from the Hcptuagint, and consequently their 
evidence is mainly valuable for the purpose of restoring the Greek 
text, and only indirectly for the Hebrew text which lies behind the 
Greek. For the student of the Septuagint, however, they should 
be of considerable service. As it is probable that«they were taken 
from the edition of the Se[»tuagint current in Kgypt, which was 
that of Hosychius, they should give valuable assistance in identi¬ 
fying and recoveriTig the text of that edition. The two most 
important of the Coptic versions jire (n) the Memphitic or Thhairic 
VeniloHy current in Lower or Northern Egypt, and {b) the 
Thebaic or SahUUc Verdon, current in Upper or Sonthern Egypt. 
Of these the Jiohairic alone is complete, having been ultimately 
adopted as the standard Eible for all Egypt; but the Sahidic 
exists in very considerable fmgmeuts. One portion of the Sahidic 
version is of especial interest; for within the last few years copies 
of the Hook of Job in this version have been discovered con¬ 
taining a text which bears every mark of being its original form. 
It is shorter than the received text by about one-sixth, omitting 
in all about 37^) verses, but the passages which disappear are in 
many cases inconsistent with the general argument of the book, 
and ap|)ear to have been inserted b\" Jewish scholars who did not 
understand, or did not approve of, the plan of the ]>()eiu as it was 
origiimlly written. Indeed the whole ^ahidic Old Testament 
seems to have been at first free from llexaplar additions, but to 
have been subsequently revised from ^LS8. containing these addi¬ 
tions, presumably copies of the Ilesychian text which was current 
in Egypt. Both versions ai)jx*ar to have been made in the third 
century, if not earlier, the Bohairic being probably the first in 
order of time. Of the third version, (r) the Middle Eijyptuni^ only 
a few fragments have as yet been discovered. 

The Ethiopic Version. —^AVith the versions of Egypt may natu¬ 
rally go the version of Ethiopia; but it will reciuire only a brief 
notice. The Ethiopian manuscripts (most of which were acquired 
by the British Museum at the time of the Abyssinian war in 1867) 
are of very late date, but the original translation wjis probably 
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made in the fourth century after Christ. This version was, no 
doubt, made from the Septuagiiit; but it has been questioned 
w’hetlier the extant MSS. really represent this translation, or a 
much later one, made in the fourteenth century from the Arabic 
or Coptic. Tl^ fact is that at j)resent little can be said to be 
known about the vei’siou at all. Jkjtli Old and New Testament 
are preserved to us entire, though in very late manuscripts, but 
they have never been properly edited. 

The remaining Oriental versions may be dismissed in a few 
w’ords. A few fragments remain of the Gothic version, made 
for the Goths in the fourth century by their bishop, Ulfilas, 
wdiile they were still settled in Mcesia, the modern Servia and 
Bulgaria. Its chief interest lies in the fact that it w’as taken from 
a copy of the liUcianio edition of the Septuagiiit. 

The Armenian, Arabic, Georgian, and Slavonic versions were 
all made from the Septuagiiit, but they appear to be of 'ittle 
critical value. 


§ 4.—The Latin Versions. 

{n) The Old Latin Version. —When Christianity reached Rome, 
the Church wliicli was founded there was at firet more Greek 
than Latin. St. Baul wrote to it in Greek, the names of most 
of its members, so far as we know them, are Greek, and its 
earliest bisho[)s were Greek: one of them, Clement, wrote an 
epistle to the Coi'inthians in Greek wiiiijh is found along witli 
the books of tlic New Testament in one of the earliest Greek 
Bibles, the Codex Alcxaiidrinus. There was therefore at first no 
necessity for a Latin vereioii of the Scrii^tnres ; and the necessity, 
when it arose, was felt less in Rome itself than in the Roman 
province of Africa. It is in this province, consisting of the 
habitable part of northern Africa, lying along the southern coast of 
the Mediterranean, tliat a Tiatin Bible first makes its appearance. 

The importance of the Old Latin version, as it is called, to 
distinguisli it from the later version of St. Jerome, is much 
greater in the New Testament than in the Old. In the former. 
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it is the earliest translation of the original Greek which we possess^ 
and is an important evidence for the state of the text in the 
second century. In the latter it is only a version of a version, 
being made from the Scptuagint, not from the original Hebrew. 
Historically, moreover, it is of less importance ; JEor it was almost 
entirely superseded by the version of Jerome, and it exists to-day 
only in fragments. No entire manuscript survives of the Old 
Testament in this version; a few books only, and those .chiefly 
of the Apocrypha, exist complete; for the rest we are indebted 
for most of our knowledge of this version to the quotations in 
the early Ijatiii Fathers. 

The Old Latin version of the New Testament was extant in 
Africa in the second century after Christ, and it is probable that 
the translation of the Old Testament was made at the same time, 
since it is almost certain that a complete Latin Bible was known 
to Tertullian (about a.I). 200). Whether the first translation 
was actually made in Africa, it is impossible to say, for want of 
positive evidence ; but this view is commonly held and is at least 
probable. What is certain is that the vereion exists in two 
different forms, probably reywesenting two indcyxiiident transla¬ 
tions, known, from the regions in which they circulated, as the 
African and the Euroj^ean ; and that a revised form of the latter 
was current in Italy towards the end of the fourth century, and 
was known as the Italic, The original translation was rough and 
somewhat free; in the Italic edition the roughnesses are toned 
down and the translation revised with reference to the Greek. 
As the translation was originally made before the time of the 
various editions of Origen, Lucian, and Hesychius, its evidence, 
wherever we jwssess it, is useful as a means to the recovery 
of the earlier form of the Septuagint; and it is observable that 
its text is akin to that which apjxjars in the Codex Alexandrinus, 
which seems to indicate an Egyptian origin. Unfortunately it 
is available only to a limitetl extent. The apocryphal books of 
Esdras, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, and Maccabees, together 
with the additions to Daniel and Esther, were not translated or 
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revised by Jerome, and consequently the Old Latin versions of 
these books were incorporated in the later Latin Bible and remain 
there to this day.* The Psalter survives in a very slightly altered 
form; and Job and Esther are preserved in some ancient manu¬ 
scripts. With these exceptions, the books of the Old Testament 
are known to us only in the scanty fragments of tlirce manuscripts 
and the quotations of the Fathers; and though the latter are 
copious, they are an uncertain and insufficient basis for general 
criticism. 

{])) The Vulgate.—It is very different when we come to the 
great work of St. Jerome, which, in the main, continues to be 
the Bible of the Roman Church to this day. Its origin is known 
to us from the letters and prefaces of its author; its evidence 
is preserved to us in hundreds and even thousands of manuscripts 
of all ages from the fourth century to the fifteenth. Its historical 
importance is enormous, especially for the Churches of WcF'ern 
Europe; for, as wc shall see in the progress of our story, it was 
the Bible of these Cliurches, including our own Church of England, 
until the time of the Reformation. Wc shall have to trace its 
history in the later chapters of this book ; for the present we arc 
concerned with the story of its birth. 

By the end of the fourth century the imperfections of the 
Old Latin version had become evident to the leaders of the 
Roman Church. Not only was the translation taken from the 
Greek of the Septuagint, instead of the original Hebrew, but the 
current copies of it were grossly disfigured by corruptions. The 
inevitable mistakes of copyists, the omissions and interpolations 
of accident or design, the freedom with which early translators 
handled the text of their original, the alterations of revisers, and 
the different origin of the African and European forms of the 
version, all contributed to produce a state of confusion and 

• The 6ld Latin version of Ecclesiasticus enables us to correct a disarrange¬ 
ment which has taken place in the text of the Septuegint. In the Greek version^ 
chap. 30. 25—33. 13^ is placed after chap. 36. 16a, which is plainly wrong. 
The Latin version has preserved the true order, which has been followed in our 
Authorised Version. 
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distortion intolerable to an educated Churchman. Hence about 
the year J182 Pope Dainasus appealed to the most capable Biblical 
scholar then liviii", Eusebius Hieronymus, whom we know better 
under the abbreviated form of his name, Jerome, 
to undertake a revision of ^le Latin Bible. 
Jerome w’as born in 310, a native of Stridon in Pannonia, 
not far from the modern Trieste. Throughout his life he was 
devoted to Bildical studies. In .374 he set himself to learn 
Hebrew, then a very rare accomjdishnient in the West, taking 
as his temdier a converted Jew. His lirst Biblical undertaking, 
howev<*r, was not connected with his Hebrew studies. The 
existing Latin Bible was a translation from the Greek throughout, 
in the Old Testament as well as in the Xcw, and all that T\)pe 
l>amasus now invited Jerome to do was to revise this translation 
with reference to the Greek. He began with the 
^*ospt‘ls, of which we shall have to si)eak later ; 
but about the same time he also made his first 


revision of the Psalter. He produced eventually no less than 
three versions of the Psalms, all of whirdi are still extant. Tlie 
first was this very slight revision of the Old Latin version, with 
reference to the Septuagint, and is known as the Unman Psalter ; 

1 it was oflieially adopt'd by Pope Damasus, and still remains in 
use in the cathedral of St. Peter at Rome. The second, made 
l>etwecn 3S7 and 3J)0, wiis a more thorough 
? 3 altw 3 ? revision, still with refei’enoe to the Septuagint; 

but Jeixnne attempted to bring it into closer 
conformity with the Hebrew by using Origen’s Ilexajdar text and 
reproducing his asterisks and obeli; this version was lii*st adopted 
in Gaul, whence it is known as the UnlUcan Psalter, and it has 
held its ])Ia(;e as the Psiilter in general use in the Roman Church 
and in the Roman Bible from that day to this, in spite of the 
superior accuracy of the third version which Jerome subsecpiently 
published. This is known as the ITehrew Psalter, being an 
entirely fresh translation from the original Hebrew. It is found 
in a fair number of manuscripts of the Vulgate, often in parallel 
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columns with the Gallicaii version, but it never attained to general 
usage or popularity. 

About the time when Jerome produced his Gallican Psalter, he 
also revised some of the other books of the Old Testament, such as 
Jftb (which alone now survives in this form), with 
TSament. referehce to the Hexaplar text; but it would 
api)ear that this undertaking was not carried to 
completion. It is probable that Jerome, as his knowledge of 
Hebrew increased, grow dissatisfied with the task of merely revis¬ 
ing the Old Latin translation with reference to a text which itself 
was only a translation. He had completed the revision of the New 
Testament on these lines; but with the Old Testament he resolved 
to take in hand an altogether new translation from the Hebrew. 
He appears to have felt no doubt as to the superiority of the 
Hebrew text over the Greek, and in all cases of divergence 
regarded the Hebrew as alone correct. This great work occui led 
him from about the year 300 to 404; and separate books or 
groups of books were published as they were completed. The first 
to appear were the Books of Sjimuel and Kings, next the Prophets, 
and lastly the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, lluth, and Esther. 

In the prefatory letters pa^fixed to these books, Jerome tells us 
much of his work and its reception. In spite of much individual 
support which he received, the general attitude 
his^verrion.^ t^^'vards it was one of great hostility. The 
sweeping nature of the changes introduced, the 
marked difference in the text translated, alienated those who had 
been brought up to know and to love the old version, and who 
could not understand the critical reasons for the alteration. 
Jerome felt this opposition keenly, and raged against what he 
regarded as its unreasonableness ; and his sensitiveness, not to say 
irritability, finds vigorous expression in his prefaces. We who 
have seen the introduction of a Revised Bible in our own country, 
intended to supersede the version to which England has been 
devotedly attached for centuries, can understand the difficulties 
which surrounded the work of Jerome. Gradually, as we shall see 
82764. F 
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in a later chapter, the superior accuracy and scholarship of his 
version gave it the victory, though not in a perfect or complete 
form. The Gallican Psalter continued to hold its own, and was 
never replaced by the version from the Hebrew. The apocryphal 
books he wished to reject entirely, because they found no place in 
the current Hebrew Bible. He did indeed consent reluctantly to 
make a very hurried translation of the Books of Judith and Tobit; 
but the remaining books he left untouelied. In spite of this, they 
continued to find a place in the Latin Bible ; and the Vulgate, as 
finally adopted by the Koman Church, conbiins these books in the 
form in which they had stood, before the days of Jerome, in the 
Old Latin version. In the rest of the Old Testament, Jerome’s 
version ultimately superseded the Old Latin, and in the New 
Testament his revision of the Old Latin held its ground. To this 
composite Bible, consisting partly of uiirevised translations from 
the Greek, partly of revised translations from the same, and partly 
of translations from the Hebrew, was given in later days, when it 
had been generally accepted in ‘Western Kuropc, the name of the 
“Vulgate,” or commonly received translation; and of this, the Bible 
of our own country until the Ilefonnation, and of the Roman 
Church until to-day, w’c shall have much to say hereafter as w’e 
tnice its history through the centuries. We shall also resciTe for 
later chaptera an account of the chief manuscripts in which it is 
now preserved. In the present chapter w e have to do with it only 
as it affords evidence which may help us to recover the original 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament. 

In this resix?ct its imiwrtance is not to be compared w^ith that of 
the Septuagint. The Hebrew text accessible to Jerome was practi¬ 
cally identical with that which is accessible to 
oui-selves; for although the IMassoretes themselves 
are later in date than Jerome by several centuries, yet, as w’e have 
seen, the text which they stereotyped had come dowm practically 
unchanged since the iHJginuing of the second century after Christ. 
Hence the vereion of Jerome is of little help to us in our attempt 
to recover the Hebrew text as it existed in the centuries before the 
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Christian era; on the other hand, if the Massoretio text is in itself 
superior to the Greek version as a whole, then the Vulgate is a 
more satisfactory national Bible than the Septuagint. The trans¬ 
lation itself is of unequal merit; some parts are free to the verge 
of paraphrase, others are so literal as to be nearly unintelligible; 
but on the whole the w6rk is one of very great merit, and justifies 
the commanding position which Jerome holds among the Fathers 
of the Roman Church. Jerome was, indeed, for the West what 
Origen was for the East,—the greatest Biblical scholar which the 
Church produced before the revival of learning at the end of the 
Middle Ages. 

§ 5.—Condition of the Old Testament Text. 

The Vulgate is the last of the versions of the Old Testament 
which need be mentioned here; and now we come back to the 
question with which we ended the preceding chapter. What light, 
after all, do these versions throw on the text of the Old Testamenu ? 
Do they help us to get behind the Massoretic text, and see what 
the words of the Scriptures were when they were first WTitten 
down ? And, if so, does this earlier evidence confirm the accuracy 
of the ^lassoretic text, or docs it throw doubt upon it ? With the 
answer to this question wo can close our examination of the Old 
Testament text, 

A diagram may serve to summarise, in broiid outline, the infor¬ 
mation which has been given above. 
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In the first place it will be clear that some of the versions we 
have described must be excluded on the ground that they are not 
^ ^ translations of the Hebrew at all. Thus the 

lions too late to Coptic, Ethiopic, Gothic, Armenian, Arabic, 
help HI. Georgian, Slavonic, and Old I/dtin versions were 
made from the Greek of the Septuagint; and they can only 
indirectly help ns to recover the original Hebrew. Their value is 
that they help us to restore the original text of the Septuagint; 
and from the Septuagint we may get on to the Hebrew. In the 
next pliice, the Peshitto Syriac and the Latin Vulgate, though 
translated from the Hebrew, were tmiislated at a time when the 
Hebrew text was pmctically fixed in the form in which >vc now 
have it. The Peshitto was made in the second or third century, 
the Vulgate at the end of the fourth; but we have already seen 
that we can trace back the Massorctic text to about the beginning 
of the second century. In some cases, when the Hebrew has been 
corrupted at a comparatively late date, these versions may show us 
the mistake; but their main value arises from the fact that, at the 
time when they were made, the Hebrew vowel-points were not 
yet written down, but were supplied in reading the Scriptures 
according to the tradition current among the Jews. Hence the 
Peshitto and the Vulgate show us in what way the absent vowels 
were supplied at a date very much earlier than any of our existing 
manuscripts. The Siiinc is the case with the Greek versions of 
Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus. They were made from the 
Hebrew, but from a Hebrew text too late to be of much service to 
us in our present impiiry. 

There remain the Ssiinaritan and the Septuagint versions. Of 
these the Samaritan is the oldest; and as it is not really a trans- 

Evidence of the ^ different language, but a direct 

Samaritan Fen- dest^endaiit of the original Scriptures in the same 
language and written in the same characters, its 
evidence might be expectetl to be of exceptional value. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, it relates only to the Pentateuch; and we have 
seen (p. 72) that it is exactly here that help is least required, and 
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that the variatiSKs of the Samaritan text, even where they appear 
to be right, are not of very great or striking importance. With 
the Septuagint it is quite otherwise. It contains all the books of 
the Old Testament, including those which the Jews finally refused 
to accept as inspired; and its variations are, in many of the books, 
both numerous and important. The real question to be debated, 
then, is this: Does the Septuagint or the Massoretic text rq)resent 
most accurately the words and form of the Old Testament Scrip¬ 
tures as they were originally written ? 

So far as the weight of authority goes, the preponderance is 
decidedly in favour of the Hebrew. Origen and Jerome, the two 
greatest Biblical scholars of antiquity, deliber- 

^Maasoreticr abandoned the original Septuagint and its 

descendants, the translations made from it, in 
order to produce versions which should correspond as nearly as 
possible with the Hebrew. So, too, in the modern world, all the 
translators of the Bible whose scholarship was equal to it went to 
the Hebrew for their text of the Old Testament, while those who 
could not read Hebrew fell back upon the Vulgate, which was 
itself translated from the Hebrew. Our own Authorised and 
Revised Bibles, as well as nearly all the translations which 
preceded them, rest almost entirely upon the Massoretic text, and 
only very rarely follow the versions in pitifcrencc to it. And this 
is very natural; for the Old Testament books were written in 
Hebrew, and it seems reasonable to suppose that they would be 
best represented in the Hebrew manuscripts. In the case of no 
other book in the world should we look to a translation rather 
than to copies in the original language for the best representation 
of the contents of the work. Since the last century, however, 
there have been scholars who have maintained that the Septuagint 
comes nearer to the original Hebrew than do the Hebrew manu¬ 
scripts of the Massoretic family; and this view has recently been 
urged with much vigour and plausibility in an English journal.* 


‘ iJy Sir Henry Howorth, M.P., F.R.S., in the Academy^ 1893-4. 
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It would be al)8urd to attempt to decide the point authoritatively 
in such a work as this; but the conditions of the problem can be 
stated, and the apparent course of the controversy indicated in 
brief. 


In the first place it is only natural that the Ilabrcw text should 
have suffered considerable corruption. If we take the year 100 

The Hebrew text representing the date to which we 

sure to be cor- can trace back the existence of the Massoretic 
rapted , there is still a f^p of many centuries before 

we reach the dates at Avhich most of the books were composed. 
I Nearly a thousand years aeptirate us from the earliest of the 
' l^rophcts, and even if we .accicpt the latest date which modern 
I criticism assip^ns to the composition of the Pentateuch in its 
j jjreseiit form, thei’e are still more than five hundred years to be 
accounted for. It would be contrary to reason to supjx)se that the 
text ha^l been handed down through all these centuries without 
sull’ering damage from the errors of scribes or the altertitions of 
correctors, especially when we remember that in the course of that 
period the whole style of writing had been changed by the intro¬ 
duction of the square Hebrew chamc'ters, that the words were not 
divided from one another, and that the vowels were not yet indi¬ 
cated by any marks. It is thus natural in itself that the Hebrew 
text as we have it now should need some correction. It is also 


natural that the Septnagint version, which we can trace back to an 
origin more than JloO years earlier than the Miussoretic text, should 
in some cases enable us to sui)ply the needed (.'orrection. ^I'lie 
text of the ^‘'cjituagint may itself have Biiffered much corruption 
between the time of its composition and the time to which our 
direct knowledge of it goes back ; but it is contrary to reason to 
suppose that it has always been connpted in those places where 
the Hebrew has been corrupted, and that it does not sometimes 
preserve the right reading where the Hebrew is wrong. 

A partial 'confirmation of this conclusion is provided by the 
Targums, the earliest iK)rtion8 of which go back a century or more 
before the formation of the Massoretic text. In these there are 
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indications that the text on which they were based, though very 
^ , , like the Massoretic text, was not identical with it. 

corrnpt in We can, however, go further, and show that there* 
some places. ^ much larger number of passages in which 
corruption has almost certainly taken place between the date at; 
which the Septuagint was written and that at which the Masso¬ 
retic text ivas formed. It w^ould need an entire treatise to do this 
thoroughly, but the reader of the Variorum Bible will find a con¬ 
siderable number of places noted in which the reading of the 
Septuagint makes better sense than that of tlie Hebrew. In not a 
few passages the Hebrew gives no natural meaning at all; for 
instance, Ex. 14. 20; 1 Sam. 13. 21; 27. 10 (where even the 
Authorised Version departs from the IMassoretic text); much of 
1 Kings 6 & 7; Job 3. 14; 36. 15, and many other passages 
indicated in tlic Variorum Bible. In otlier places verees are sup¬ 
plied by the Septuagint wliich are not in the Hebrew ; in these it 
will be a matter for critics to decide in each case whether the 
Hebrew has wrongly omitted words, or the Septuagint wrongly 
inserted them, but it is not likely that the answer will always be 
the same. A list of some sucli i>assages has already been given on 
p. 72. Again, take the larger variations there mentioned in the 
Books of Jeremiah and Job. In the former the arrangement found 
in the Septuagint is by many scholars considered preferable to 
that of the Hebrew, and its text in many doubtful passages appears 
to be superior. In Job the proof is even more complete; for a 
large number of passages in it, which had already been believed, on 
the ground of their style, to Ijc later additions to the Hebrew, have 
recently been shown to have been absent from the original text 
of the Septuagint, and to have been added by Origen in his 
Hexapla, with the usual marks indicating that they had been 
introduced by him from the Hebrew. Once more, in the Penta¬ 
teuch we find the Septuagint and the Stunaritan version often \ 
agreeing in opposition to the Hebrew; and since there is no \ 
reasonable ground for asserting that either of these translations 
was influenced by the other, we can only suppose that in such 
passages they represent the original reading of the Hebrew, and 
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that the Massoretic text is corrapt. To this it may be added that 
the “Book of Jubilees,” a Jewish work written not long before the 
fall of Jerusalem (a.I). 70) and containing a modified veraion of 
the story of Genesis, frequently supijorts the Septuagint and 
Samaritan readings in preference to those of ^le Hebrew. 

It seems, then, reasonable to conclude that in many cases the 
Septuagint certainly contains a better text than the Hebrew; and 

Bat the Septiwu likely that it is often right in 

gi^t not always passages where we are not able to decide with 
troitworthy. betw’cen alternative readings. Can we 

go further and say that it is ymmiUy so, and that wherever the 
two differ, the presumption is in favour of the Septuagint 1 Cer¬ 
tainly not, without considerable qualifications. There can be no 
doubt, first, that the Septuagint as originally written contained 
many mistakes ; and, secondly, that the text of it has been much 
comiptcd in the course of ages. It must be remembered that 
the Septuagint w'as translated from a Hebrew text in which the 
words were not separated from one another and were unprovided 
with vowel points. Hence some of the differences betw^ecn the 
Septuagint and the Hebrew do not imply a difference of reading 
at all, but simply a difference in the division of the letters into 
words or in the vowel points siipjdied. Sometimes the one may 
be right and sometimes the other; but in any case the difference 
is one of inteiyretatiojij not of teo-t Then, again, there can be 
no doubt that the authore of the Septuagint made many actual 
mistakes of translation. Hebrew^ it must be remembered, w’as 
not their habitual language of conversation ; it was a matter of 
study, as old English is to scholars to-day, and it was quite 
possible for them to mistake the meaning of a word, or to confuse 
wonls which w'ere written or spoken nearly alike. The possibility 
of such mistakes must be borne in mind, and only a good Hebrew 
scholar can warn us of them.* 

It is a more difficult point to decide whether the authors of 

♦ Some interesting examples of errors caused by the Greek translator having 
misunderstood the Hebrew, or having supplied the wrong vowel points, are 
given in the preface to the Variorum Apocrypha, 
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the Scptuagiut made deliberate additions to the text. Translators 
held a different view of their rights and duties from that which 
would be ac(^eptcd to-day. They thought them- 
selves at liberty to add explanatory words and 
phrases, to paraphrase instead of adhering closely 
to their original, to supplement what they l)clieved to be omissions 
(often by incorporating words from other passages where the same 
or similar events were recorded, as from Kings into Chronicles, and 
vice versd)^ perhaps even to insert incidents which they believed 
to be true and edifying. This would seem to be the case with 
the additions to the Books of Daniel and Esther, which the Jews 
refused to accept as part of the inspired Scriptures, and which 
have been banished to the Apocrypha in the English Bible. In 
smaller details, the authors of the Septuagint seem at times to 
have softened down strong expressions of the Hebrew, no doubt 
from a feeling that the more refined literary taste of Alexandna 
would be offended by tliem. 

As to the corruptions of the Septuagint text, the history of it 
in the preceding pages explains these sufficiently. It is no easy 
task, in many places, to be sure what the true 
reading of the Septuagint is. Some manuscripts 
repi'csent the text of Origen, in which everything 
has been brought into conformity with the Hebrew as it was in 
his day; many are more or less influenced by his text, or by the 
versions of Aquila and Theodotion. Some represent the edition 
of Lucian ; others that of Hesychius. Even those which belong 
to none of these classes do not agree among themselves. The 
great manuscripts known as A and B frequently differ very 
markedly from one another, and X sometimes stands quite apart 
from both. It is clear that in many cases it is impossible to 
correct the Hebrew from the Greek until we have first made 
sure what the Greek reading really is. 

One further possibility remains to be considered, that of de¬ 
liberate falsification of either Greek or Hebrew for party purposes. 
Such accusations were made, both by Christians and by Jews, 
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in the early centuries of the Church’s history, when the Jews 
held to the Hebrew text as it was fixed about a.d. 100, and 
the Christians to the Septuaj^int. They have 
fklsiftcation of renewed from time to time; and, quite 

Hebrew not lately. Sir II. Howortli, in hi» contention for 
the superiority of the Septiiagint, has declared 
the Massoretic text to have been deliberately altered by the Jews 
with an anti-Christian purpose. But the proof for so serious a 
charge is wholly lacking. It is true that the Hebrew Bible as 
we know it assumed its present form at a time when the anta¬ 
gonism between Jew and Christian was strongly marked, and 
l)robably under the direction of the Rabbi Akiba, the great leader 
of the extreme party of the Jew\s at the end of the fii’st century. 
At such a time and under such a leader it might seem not 
impossible that an attempt would be made to remove from the 
Old Testament those passages and expressions to which tlic 
Christians referred most triumphantly as prophecies of Christ. 
The best answer to such a charge is that these passages have 
not been removed, and that the differences between the Massoretic 
text and the Septiiagint are by no means of this character. Nothing 
can have Ixjcn gained, from the pirty point of view, by altering 
the order of the pi*o])hecies of'Jeremiah, or by expanding the Book 
of Job. The Books of AVisdom and Kcclesiasticus, which were 
ejected from the Hebrew text and retained in the Greek, do not 
testify of Christ more than the undisputed books which remain in 
both. The Cliristians liad less reason to feel special interest in 
the Books of the Maccabees than the patriotic Jews. Indeed, it is 
untrue to say that the books of the Apocrypha were at this time 
ejected from the Hebrew Bible; the fact being that they bad 
never formed part of it, and were never quoted or used on the 
same level as the books recognised as inspired. It is true that one 
veinse has dropped out of a long list of towns (after Josh. 15. 59), 
in which wjis contained (ais the Septuagint shows ; see A^ariorum 
footnote) the name of “ Ephratah, which is Bethlehem,” by the 
help of which the reference to Ephratah iu Psalm 132. G might be 
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interpreted as a prophecy of our Lord’s birth at Bethlehem ; but 
seeing that the same identification is repeated in four other places, 
including the much more strongly Messianic passage in Micah 
5. 2, the omission in Joshua alone would be perfectly useless for 
party purposes, ar^ may much more fairly be explained as an 
accident. It is needless to add that the greater prophecies of the 
Messiah, such as the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, stand quite 
untouched in the Hebrew, and that the vast majority of the 
differences between the Hebrew and the Greek throughout the 
Old Testament could have no possible partisan motive whatever. 

The authors of our Revised Vereion of the Old Testament, 
while recognising the probable existence of earlier editions of the 
Hebrew differing from the Massoretic text, yet 

Summing-np. knowledge on tho| 

subject is not jxt present such as to justify any attempt at an 
entire reconstruction of the text on the authority of the version^ 
and have consequently “ thought it most prudent to adopt the 
IMassoretic Text as the Imsis of their work, and to depart from it, 
as the Authorised Translators had done, only in (exceptional cases.” 
There can be no doubt that they did rightly. The veraions have 
as yet been too insuilieiently studied to justify a gencml use or a 
rash reliance upon them. When the text of the Septuagint, in 
particular, has been placed on a satisfactory Noting (to which it is 
to be hoped the forthcoming Cambridge edition will greatly con¬ 
tribute) it will be time enough to consider how far its readings 
may be taken in preference to those of the Hebrew. It is probable 
that eventually a much fuller use will be made of the Septuagint 
than has hitherto been the case, and those have done good work 
who have called attention, even in exaggerated tones, to the claims 
of the ancient Greek version ; but no general substitution of the 
Greek for the Hebrew as the prime authority for the text of the 
Old Testament will be possible unless the universal assent of 
students l)e won to the change. It will not be enough for one 
section of specialists to take up the cry, and, proclaiming them¬ 
selves to be the only advanced and unprejudiced school, look down 
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upon all others as unenlightened laggards. Such schools and such 
cries, stimulative as they are of thought and of work, are for the 
moment only. If the Massoretic text is ever to be driven from the 
assured position of supremacy which it has held since the days of 
Origen and of Jerome, it will only be when the great bulk of sober 
criticism and the general intelligence of Biblical students have 
iKjen convinced that tlie change is necessary. It is very doubtful 
whether such a conviction will ever be reached ; and meanwhile 
the plain student of the Bible may take comfort in the thought 
that, however interesting in detail the variations between the 
versions and the Hebrew may be, tliey touch none of the great 
fundamental tetichings of the Old Testament. The history of the 
Chosen J’eople remains the same ; the moral eloquence of ]wophet 
and j)8almi8t is unaltered ; and still the Old Testament Scriptures 
testify of Christ, as they have always testified. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

W HEN we pass from the Old Testament to the New, we pass 
from obscurity into a region of comparative light. Light, 
indeed, is plentiful on most of its history; our danger is rather 
lest we should be confused by a multiplicity of illumination from 
different quarters, as the electric search-liglits of a fleet often 
bewilder those who use them. We know, within narrow limits, 
the dates at which the various books of the New Testament were 
written; we have a multitude of manuscripts, some of them 
reaching back to within 2.50 years of the date of the composition 
of the books; we have evidence from versions and the early 
Christian writers which carry us almost into the apostolic age 
itself. We shall find many more disputes as to minor points con¬ 
cerning the text of the New Testament than we do in the Old, 
just because the evidence is so plentiful and comes from so many 
different quarters; but we shall find fewer doubts affecting its 
general integrity. 

The books of the New Testament were written between the 
years 50 and 100 after Christ. If anyone demurs to this lower 
limit as being stated too dogmatically, we would only say that it is 
not laid down in ignorance that it has been con- 
tested, but in the belief that it has been contested 
without success. But this is not the place for a 
discussion on the date of the Gospels or Epistles, and if anyone 
prefers a later date, he only shortens the period that elapsed 
between the composition of the books in question and the date at 
which the earliest manuscripts now extant were written. The 
originals of the several books have long ago disappeared. They 
must have perished in the very infancy of the Church; for no 
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allusion is ever made to them by any Christian writer.* We can 
however, form some idea of what they must have looked like. 
Each book, wc must remember, was written separately, and there 
can have been no idea at fii*st of combining them into a single 
collection corresponding in importance and saciedness to the Law, 
the Prophets, and the ITagiogmpha. St. Luke merely wrote down, 
as many had taken in hand to do before, a memoir of our Lord’s 
life; St. Paul wrote letters to the congregation at Home or at 
Corinth, just as we write to oiir friends in Canada or India. The 
material used was, no don])t, papyrus (jiee p. 21); for this was the 
common material for writing, whether for literary or for private 
purposes, though pjirchment was used at times, probably, as the 
instructions of the 'Falmud at a later date imply, for more im¬ 
portant documents, such as the sacred books of the Old Testament. 
Thus, when St. Paul directs Timothy to bring with him “ the 
books, but especially the parchments,” the latter may well have 
been copies of parts of the Old Testament; the rest must have 
been works written on jiapyrus, but of what nature we cannot tell. 
His own letters would certainly have been written on papyrus ; 
and the discoveries of the last fifty, and espem’ally of the last five, 
years have given us back not a few books and letters written on 
this material by inhabitants of the neighbouring country of Egypt 
at this very time. The elder of the church in AVestern Asia who 
arose in his congregation to read the letter of St. Paul which wc 
know as the Epistle to the Ephesians, must have held in his hand 
a roll of white or light yellow material about four feet in length and 
some ten inches in height. The Acts of the Apostles might have 
formed a portly roll of thirty feet, or might even have been divided 
into two or more sections. Even had the idea been entertained of 
making a collection of all the books which now form our New 
Testament, it w’ould have been quite impossible to have combined 
them in a single volume, so long as papynis was the material 
employed. 


' A very rlietoriciil pasi^agu in Tertullian may be ignored. 
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But ia fact the formation of a single “ New Testament ” was 
impossible, so long as no decision had been reached by the Church 
to distinguish between the inspired and the un- 
inspired books. The four Gospels had indeed 
impossible at ^eeii marked off as a single authoritative group 
early , in the second century; and the epistles of 
St. Paul formed a group by themselves, easily recognisable and 
generally accepted. But in the second and third and even in the 
fourth century the claims of such books as 2 and 3 John, 2 Peter, 
Jude, and the Apocalypse were not admitted by all; while other 
early Christian writings, such as the Epistle of Clement, the epistle 
which passed by the name of Barnabas, and the “ Shepherd ” of 
Hermas, ranked almost, if not quite, on the same footing as the 
canonical books. All this time it is highly improbable that the 
sacred books were written otherwise than singly or in small groups. 
Only when the minds of men were being led to mark off with so -mo 
unanimity the books held to be authoritative, are collected editions, 
as we should now call them, likely to have been made. Only 
gradually did meiT ariive at the conception of a Canon, or authori¬ 
tative collection, of the New Testament which should rank beside 
the Canon of the Old. 

We need, then, feel no surprise either at the fact that all the 
manuscripts of the lirst tliree centuries have (so far as w’e know) 
perished, or at the great quantity of various readings which we 
find to have come into existence by the time our earliest extant 
manuscripts were written. The earliest Christians, a poor, scat¬ 
tered, often illiterate body, looking for the return of their Lord at 
no distant date, were not likely either to care sedulously for minute 
accuracy of transcription, or to preserve their books religiously for 
the benefit of posterity. Salvation was not to be secured by exact¬ 
ness in copying the precise order of words ; it was the substance of 
the teaching that mattered, and the scribe might even incorporate 
into the narrative some incident which he believed to be equally 
authentic, and think no harm in so doing. So divergent readings 
would spring up, and different texts would become current in 
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different regions, each manuscript being a centre from which other 
copies would be taken in its own neighbourhood. Persecution, 
too, had a potent influence on the fortunes of the Bible text. On 
I the one hand, an edict such as that of Diocletian in 303, ordering 
, all the sacred books of the Christians to be burnt, would lead men 
to distinguish between the sacred and non-sacred lx)oks, and so 
assist the formation of an authoritative Canon. On the other 


hand, numberless copies must have Ixieii destroyed by the Roman 
officials during these times of pei’secution, the comparison of copies 
with a view to removing their divergencies must have been 
difficult, and the formation of large and carefully written manu¬ 
scripts must have been discouraged. 

The change comes with the acceptance of Christianity by the 
Emperor Constantine in a.d. 824. Christianity ceased to be perse¬ 
cuted and became the religion of the Empire, 
of *text8*^$ns books needed no longer to be concealed; on 
contrary, a great demand for additional copies 
must have l)een created to supply the new churches 
and the new converts. The Emperor himself instructed Eusebius 
of C'cBsarea, the great historian of the early Church, to provide 
fifty copies of the Sci’iptures for the churches of Constantinople ; 
and the other great towns of the Empire must have recpiired many 
more for their own wants. Here then, and possibly not before, 
we may find the origin of the first collected New Testaments; and 
here we are already in touch with the earliest manuscripts which 
have come down to us, from which point the chain of tradition is 
complete as far as our own days. 

The oldest manuscripts of the Greek New Testament now in ex¬ 
istence were written in the fourth century. Two splendid volumes, 


Transmission 
from 4tli to 16th 
century. 


one now in the Vatican Library at Rome, the other 
at St. l^etersburg, are assigned by all competent 
critics to this perio<l. Two more were probably 


written in the fifth century; one of these is the glory of our own 


British Museum, the other is in the National Library at Paris. 


In addition to these there are perhaps twelve very fragmentary 
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manuscripts of the same century which (contain only some small 
portions of the New Testament. From the sixth century twenty- 
seven documents have come down to us, but only five of tliese 
contain so much as a single book complete. From the seventh 
we have eiglit smali fragments ; from the eighth six manuscripts 
of some importance and eight fragments.* So far the stream 
of tradition lias run in a narrow bed. Time has, no doubt, 
caused the destruction of many copies ; but it is also probable 
that during these centuries not so many copies were made as 
was the case subsequently. The style of writing then in use 
for "Works of literature was slow and laborious. Each letter 
was a capital, and had to be written separately; and the copy¬ 
ing of a manuscript must have been a long and toilsome task. 
In the ninth century, however, a change was made of great 
importance in the history of the Bible, and indeed of all ancient 
(rreek literature. In ])lace of the large capitals hitherto employed, 
a smaller style of letter ciimc into use, modified in shape so as to 
admit of being written continuously, without lifting the pen after 
every letter. AVriting became easier and quicker; and to this fact 
we may attribute the marked increase in the number of manu¬ 
scripts of the Bible which have come down to us from the ninth 
and tenth centuries. From this point numeration becomes useless. 
Instead of counting our copies by units we nuiulier them by tens 
and scores and hundreds, until by the time that printing was 
invented the total mounts up to a mass of several thousands. 
And these, it must be rememljered, arc but the remnant which 
has escaped the ravages of time and survived to the pi‘esent 
day. AA'^hen wo remember that the great authors of Greek iind 
Latin literature are j)reserved to us in a mere handful of copies, 
in some cases indeed only in one single manuscript, we may 

*Tt must be undcrstornl that the dates here given are not absolutely oortain. 
Early niaiius(;ri])ts on velluni are never dated, and their agti can only be judged 
from their handwriting. Uut the dates as here stated are those which have 
been assigned by competent judges, and may be taken as approximately 
correct. 

S2764. G 
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feel conRdciit that in this ^reat mass of Bible manuscripts we 
have much security that the true text of the Bible has not been 
lost on the way. 

AVith the invention of j»nntin^^ in the fifteenth century a new 
era opens in the history of the Oreek text. Jl'he earliest printed 
document (so far as Europe is concerned) was 
5 and the first complete 
iK^ok produced by the printing lu’ess was, rightly 
enougli, the Bible, in MoO. This, however, was a Latin Bible ; 
for Latin was, in the fifteenth century, the language of literature 
in AVestern Kurope. (in‘ek itself was little known at this date. 
It was only gradually that the study of it spread from Italy 
(esjKjeially after the arrival there of fugitives from the East, Avhen 
the 1'urkish capture of Constantinople overthrew the Greek 
Em[iire) over the adjoining countries to the other nations of the 
AVest, It was not until the sixteenth century l)ad begun that 
there was any demand for a printed Greek Bible ; and the honour 
of leading the way belongs to StKiin. In loOi, Cardinal Ximenes 
formed a scheme for a printed Bible containing the Hebrew, 
Greek, and laitin texts in jnirallel columns. Uilany years were 
siHJiit in collecting and comparing manuscripts, witli the assistance 
of several seholars. It was not until 1514 that the New Testa- 


nicfit was j)rinted, and the Old Testament was oidy eoni]>leted in 
1.517. Even then \arious delays wcurred, including the death of 
Ximenes himself, and the actual publication of this edition of the 
(fiv*ek Hihle (known as the (’omplutensian, from the Latin name 
of Alcala, where it was jirinted) only took place in 1522 : and 
by that time it had lost the honour of being the first Greek 
Bible to be given to the world. 

That distinction belongs to the New Testament of the great 
Dutch scholar, Erasmus. He had been long making collections 


Erasmus' Greek 
Testament, 
1516. 


for an edition of the Bible in Latin, w’hen in 
1515 a pro])osal was made to him by a Swiss 
l)rinter, named Froben, to prepare an edition in 


Greek which should anticii)ate that which Ximenes had in hand. 
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Erasmus consented ; the work was rapidly executed and as rapidly 
passed through the press ; and in 15IG the first printed copy of 
the New Testament in the original Greek was given to the world. 
The firet edition was full of errors of the press, due to the failure 
of a subordinate wlfo had been entrusted with the duty of revising 
the sheets ; but a second edition quickly followed, and a third, 
and a fourth, each representing an advance in the direction of 
a more accurate text. Erasmus’ firat edition was based on not 
more than six manuscripts at the most, and of these only one 
was cither ancient or valuable, and none was complete, so that 
some verses of the Apocalypse were actually re-translated by 
Erasmus himself into Greek from the Latin ; and, what is more 
remarkable, some words of this translation, which occur in no 
Greek manuscript whatever, still hold their place in our received 
Greek text. That text is, indeed, largely based on the edition ('f 
Enisinus. The work of Ximenes was much more careful and 
elaborate ; but it was contained in six large folio volum(‘s, and only 
(»0() copies were printed, so tliat it had a far smaller ciniulatioii 
than that of Krasrnns. The great printer-editor, Kobert Estienne 
or Stephanus, of Paris (sometimes anglicised as Stephens, without 
ground), issued several editions of the Greek New Testament, 
based mainly on Emsmus, but coiTccted from the (’omplutensian 
and from fifteen manuscripts, most of them (jomparatively late ;|j 
and of these editions the third, printed in 1550, is| 
substantially the received text wliicli has apj)eared 
in all our ordinary copies of the Greek Jlible in 
England down to the piesent day. On the (.,’ontinent the received 
text has been that of the Elzevir edition of 1G24 , which differs very 
slightly from that of Stephanus, being in fact a revision of the 
latter with the assistance of the texts published in 15C5-1G11 by 
the great French Protestant scholar Beza. 

Such is the history of our received text of the Greek New 
Testament; and it will be obvious from it how little likelihood 

Its deficiencies would be a really accurate 

representation of the original language. For 
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fourteen liundred years the New Testament had been handed down 
in manuscript, copy iwin;? taken from cojiy in a long succession 
through the centuries, eacJi copy multiplying and spreading errors 
(slight, indeed,but not nniinjxjrtant in tlie mass) after tlie manner 
described in our lirst chapter. Vet when thff great invention of 
printing took place, and the words of the Bible coiihl at last be 
stereotyiKjd, as it weie, Iwiyond the reatdi of human error, the first 
printe*! text was made from a mere handful of manuscripts, and 
tliose s<ime of the latest and leiist trustworthy that (;xisted. There 
was no thought of seartthirig out the oldest manuscripts and 
trusting eliielly to tluun. The best manuscripts were still unknown 
to scliolais or inacxjossible, and the editors had to content them¬ 
selves with using su(;h later copies us were within their reach, 
generally those in their native town alone. Even these wore not 
always copied with siujIi accuracy as wo should now consider 
necessjiry. 1'he result is that the text accei)ted in the sixteenth 
and seveuteentli centuries, to which we have clung from a natuml 
reluctance to change the words whicdi we have leai'iit as those of 
the Word of (Jod, is in truth full of inaccuracies, many of which 
can be corrected with absolute certainty from the Viistly wider 
information which is at our disposal to-<lay. The iliffeivnce 
between the Authorised Version and the Jlevised Version shows 
in great im*asure the dilTeremxj l)etween the text acc^^J)ted at the 
time of tlie lirst printed editions and that which commends itself 
to the best inoderii scli(»lars. We do not find the fundaTiientals 
of our faith altered, but we find many variations in wonls and 
sentences, and are brought so much nearer to the true AVonl of 
Ood, as it was written down in the first century by Evangelist 
and Apostle. 

Wliat, then, arc the means which we have for correcting the 
“ received text,” aiul for recovering the original Avords of the 
New Testament? This question will lie answered 

ameading^lt. fidly bi the next two chapters ; but it 

will be useful to take a brief survey of tlie 
ground before ns fii*st, and to armiige in their proper gron2)S 
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the materials with which we have to deal. As was explained 
ill the second chapter, the evidence by which the Bible text is 
examined and restored is threefold. It consists of (1) ^Ianv- 
SCRIPTS, (2) Versions, (^) Quotations in the Fathers. 

1. Manxiscripts.w-The early pxpyrus manuscripts of the New 
Testament have all perished (unless indeed some are still lying 
buried in the soil of Egypt, which is far from improbable), and all 
the extant manuscripts ai’e written on vellum, with the exc^eption 
of a few scraps of papyrus, not earlier than the earliest vellum 
and some quite late copies, whicli are on paper. They are 
divided into two great classes, according to the stylo in which they 
are written, namely uncials and cursives. Uncials are those 
Avritten throughout in caiutal letters, each formed se]xirately 
Plates VI,, VIn.—XIII.). (hirsives are those Avritten in smaller 
lettci*s and in a more or less rimniiig hand (spp Plate XI^^). As 
explained above (p. 511), uncial mannscTipts are the earliest, running 
from the fourth century (and doubtless earlier if earlier M8S. 
should be found) to the ninth, wliile cursives range from the nintli 
to the fifteenth, and even later, wherever manuscripts were still 
written after the imention of printing.* 

Uncial manuscripts, being the ohlcst, arc also the rarest and the 
most important. Including even the smallest fragments, only one 
hundred and twelve uncial manusci’ipts of the 
Greek New Testament are known to exist, and of 
these only two contain all the books of it, though two more 
arc nearly perfect. The books of the New lY'stament, before 

* This sharp distinction in time l,)ctweon uncial and cursive writin^^ docs not 
apply to papyri. Hero we find cursive writing side hy side with uneiul from 
the earliest times at which Greek writing is known to us (the third century ii.c.). 
The i-cason for the dilferenco in the case of vellum MSS. is simply that vellum 
wa.s only employed ff»r books intended for general use, and for such boolcs 
uncial writing was regularly used until the ninth century, because it wus the 
most handsome stylo. In the ninth century an ornamental stylo of running- 
hand was invented, and this suijcrsetlcd uncials as the stylo usual in books. 
A cursive hand must always have existed for use in private documents, where 
publication was not intended. 
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they were feathered into one collection, were formed into four 
{groups, viz. Gospels, Acts and Catholic Epistles, Pauline Epistles, 
Apocalypse; and most manuscripts contain only one, or at 
most two, of these groups. Uncial manuscripts are distinguished 
for purposes of refereiujc by capital letters ot the Latin, Greek, 
or Hebrew alphabets, such as A, B, A, N, as the reader may 
see by looking at the notes on any page of the New Testament 
in the Variorum Bible. Reserving a full description of these 
manuscripts for the next chapter, it will be sufficient for the 
pres(mt to say that the most imiK)rtant of them are those known 
as B (Codex Vaticaniis) and X (Codex Sinaiticus), which are 
assigned to the fourth century; A (Codex Alexandrinus) and C 
(Codex Ephraenii), of the fifth century ; I) (of the Gosixds), 
(PauliiH? Epistles), and (Acts and Catholic Epistles), of the 
sixth (.‘cntury. These are the main authorities upon which the 
text of the New Testament is based, though they need to be 
supplemented and reinforced by the testimony of the later copies, 
both uncial and cursive. 

Cursive manuscripts are enormously more common than uncials. 
The ^‘arliest of them date from the ninth century, and from the 
tenth century to the fifteenth the cursives were 

Cursive MSS. Rihle of Eastern Europe. ]\rany have no 

doubt, perished ; but from the fact of their having been written 
nearer to the. times of the revival of learning many have been 
preserved. Every great library possesses several of them, and 
many are no doubt still lurking in unexarained corners, esix^cially 
in out-of-the-way moiuisteries in the Ejist. The latest enumeration 
of those whose existence is kn(»wn gives the total as 2421), besides 
127.4 rjeetionari(‘S,or volumes (containing the lessons from the New 
Testament prcscu’ibed to be read during tlie Church’s year. Even 
deducting duplicates, where a manuscript has been counted more 
than once owing to its containing inoiv than one of the above- 
mentioned groups (each of which has a separate series of numbci*s), 
the total comes to just over 3000. They are referred to simply by 
numbers; for instance, Evan. 100 means cursive manuscript No. 100 
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of the Gospels,* Act. 100 = cursive Xo. 100 of the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles, Paul. 100 = cursive No. 100 of the Pauline Epistles, 
Apoc. 100 = cursive No. 100 of the Apocalypse, Evst. (/.«. Evange- 
listariuni) 100 == lectionary of the Gospels No. 100, and Apost. 
100 = lectionary of the Acts and Epistles No. 100. Thus if a 
manuscript contains more than one of these groups of books, it 
appears in more than one list, and generally with a dilfcrent 
number in ejich; for instance a certtiin manuscript in the British 
Museum, which contains the whole New Testament (a very rare 
occurrence, only about tliirty MSS. in all being thus complete), is 
consequently described as Plvan. 584, Act. 228, Paul, 261), Apoc, 97. 
These, however, are minutim which concern only the Biblical 
scholar. The cursive manuscripts, with few exceptions, are rarely 
quoted as authorities for the text. Their importance is cliicfly 
collective, as showing whi(;h of two retidings, where the leading 
uncials are divided, has been adopted in the great mass of later 
copies. In the Variorum Bible it has rightly been thought best to 
omit all mention of them, as needlessly cumbering the critical 
notes. The vast majority of cursives contain substantially the 
same type of text, that, namely, which apjxjars in the received text 
and is translated in our Authorised Version. The cursives which 
appear to contain a better and an older form of the text, approxi¬ 
mating to that of the leading uncials, are those known as Act. 61 
and Evan. 33 (==- Act. 13 Paul. 17) ; next to these, Evan. 1,13, 
81, 157, 209 ; Act. 31, 44, 137, 180. 

2. Versions. —The most important versions, or translations of 
the New Testament into other languages, arc the Syriac, Egyptian, • 
and Latin. They will be described in detail in the next chapter 
but one, but a short statement of their respective dates is necessary 
here, in order that we may understand the history of the New 
Testament text. As soon as Christianity spread iKjyond the borders 
of Palestine there was a necessity for translations of the Scriptures 


♦ Evan, stands for Evangelium, the Latin form of the Greek word which 
we translate ** Gospel.** 
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into all these lanj^uages. Syria was the nearest neighbour of 
Palestine, Egypt a prominent literary centre and the home of many 
Jews, while Latin was tlie language of Africa and Italy and the 
West of Eurojxi generally. At fii^st, no doubt, Christian instruc¬ 
tion was given by vvoi-d <jf mouth, })ut in the c(yirse of the second 
century written translations of most, at any rate, of the New 
Testament ])ook8 had been made in these languages; and these 
versions are of great value to us now, siiuie from them we can 
often gather what reading of a disputed passage was found in the 
very early copies of the Creek Testament from which the original 
translations were made. Jn Sy'hfac four versions are known to 
have Iweii made : (1) the Old Syriac,, of the (Jospcils only ; (2) the 
HeshiftOy the standard translation of the whole Eible into Syriac; 
(3) the Harkhmiy a revision made by 1'hoinas of llarkel in 
A.i). GIO of an earlier version made in A.i). 508; (t) the Pales- 
tiniaUy an indepeialent version from the Greek, extant in fragments 
only, and of doubtful date. Of these the Old Syriac and the 
Peshitto are much the most imixwtant. In Egy]>t no less than 
live veraions were current in different dialect^ of the Coptic or 
native tongue, but only two of these are at prc'sent known to be 
important for criti(*al purposes: (1) the Memphitiv or Pohairicy 
belonging to Tiower Kgypt; (2) the Thvhaic or Sahidit\ of Upper 
Egypt, lloth of these apjKjar to have been made about the 
beginning of the third century, or pcrhaj)s earlier; but the Thebaic 
exists only in fragments. The liATix vei'sions are two in number, 
l)oth of great imiHn*tance ; (1) the Old Latiny made early in the 
second century, and extant (though only in fragments) in thi’ee 
somewhat varying sha|.)es, known respectively as African, Euro- 
])ean, and Italian; (2) the VuUjatcy whiili is the revision of the 
Old Tiatin by St. Jerome at the end of the fourth (;entury. Other 
early tmnslations of the Scriptures exist in various languages— 
Armenian, Ethiopian, Arabic, and Gothic; but these are neither 
so early nor so im|K)rtant as those we have mentioned. The Old 
Syriac, Peshitto, MemiJiitic, Thebaic, Old Latin, and Vulgate 
versions am referi-ed to in the notes of the Variorum Bible, and 
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they are unquestionably the most important of the veraions for the 
purposes of textual criticism. 

3. Fathers.—The evidence of early Christian ^Yriters for the text 
of the New Testament Ixjgiiis to be available about tlie middle of 
the second centuiiy. The most important are Justin Martyr (died 
A.D. IG4); TatiaUjthc author of a famous Harmony of the Gospels, 
recently recovered in an Arabic translation (died a.d. 172) ; 
iremens, bishop of Lyons, who flourished about a.d. 178; Clement 
of Alexandria, at the end of the century; TTippolytus of Rome 
and Origen of Alexandria, in the first half of the third century;, 
and the two great Latin writers of Africa, Tertullian and Cyprian, 
the former at the beginning of the third century, and the latter 
about the middle of it. Later still we have the great scholars, 
Eusebius of Ciesarea in the first half of the fourth century, and 
Jerome iii the second. The evidence of tlie Fathers has, however, 
to be used with care. As has been already explained (p. 10), 
(jopyists were liable to alter the words of a Scriptui’al (piotation in 
the Fatliers into the shape most familiar to themselves, so that the 
evidence of a Father is less trustworthy when it is in favour of a 
commonly accepted reading than when it is against it; and 
further, the early writers were apt to quote from memory, and so 
to make vorlial errors. When, however, we can be sure that we 
have a (piotation in the form in which the Father actually wrote 
it (and the context sometimes makes this certain), the evidence i^ 
of great value, because the Father must have been copying from a 
manuscript of the Bible much older than any that wo now possess. 
There is also this further advantage, that we generally know in 
what part of the w'orld each of the Fathers was writing, and so can 
tell in what country certain corruptions of the text liegan or were 
most common. This is a very important consideration in the parfc 
of the iiKpiiry to which we are now coming. 

Now when we have got all this formidable an*ay of authorities, 
—our three thousand Greek manuscripts, our versions in half-a- 
dozen languages, and all the writings of the Fathers—what more 
.can be donc.^ Are wc simjily to take their evidence on each 
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disputed passage, tabulate the authorities for each various reading, 
and tlien decide according to the ])est of our judgment which 
reading is to be preferred in mih several case ? Well, very much 
can be, and very much has been done by this method. Allowing 
proper weight for the superior age of the leading uncial manu¬ 
scripts, so that the evidence of the uncials shall not be overborne by 
the numerical preponderance of late cursives, a mere statement 
of the authorities on either side will often be decisive. Thus, if 
we find in Mark 7. 11) that eight of the later uncials and hundreds 
of cursives have the received reading, “purging all meats,” while 
A, B, E, h\ (1, IT, li, 8, X, A, and three Fathers have a 
slight variety which gives the sense, “This he stiid, making all 
meats clejin,” no one will doubt that the superiority, both of 
authority and of sense, is on the side of the latter, even though 
the numeri(;jil preponderance of M88. is with the former ; and 
cons(M|uently we find that all editors and the Revised Version have 
rej(icted the received reading. This is only one instance out of a 
great many, which the reiider of the Variorum Bible or of any 
critical edition can easily pick out for himself, in which a simple 
inspection of the authorities on either side and of the intrinsic 
merit of the alternative rejulings is sutticient to determine the 
judgment of editora without hesitation. 

But is it ])ossible to go beyond this? Can we, instead of simply 
estimating our authoritit*8 in order of their age, aminge them into 
grou|)8 which have des(«nded from common an- 
of authorlUes. determine the age and (diaracjter of 

each group? It is obvious that no manuscript 
can h.ave greater authority than that from which it is co[»ied, and 
that if a hundred copies have been taken, directly or indirectly, 
from one manuscript, while five have been taken from another 
whi(;h is older and better, then if we find the hundred supporting 
one reailing, while the five support another, it is the five and not 
the hundred which we ought to follow. In other words, the 
numlier of manuscripts in a group which has a common parentage 
proves nothing, except that the form of text represented by that 
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group ^vas preferred in former times; which may or may not 
be an important factor of the evidence. It does not in itself prove 
superiority in either age or merit. The question then arises, is it 
possible to an^ange the authorities for the text of the New Testa¬ 
ment in groups*of this kind? The gencml answer of critics, 
tacitly at least, has been, No. It has been very rare, in the history 
of Biblical criticism, to find an editor forming his manuscripts 
into groups. They have generally been content to use the best 
manuscripts that were available to them, and to judge each on its 
own merits, or even, at times, to decide every (piestion according 
to numerical preponderance among a small number of selected 
manuscripts. 

One critic of earlier days, however, Griesbach by name, at the 
end of the last century, essayed the task of grouping, and two 
distinguished Cambridge scholars of our own day, 

Hor?rtheory. Westcott and tlic late Professor Uori, 

have renewed the attempt with much greater 
success. They believe that by far the larger number of our extant 
MSS. can be shown to contain a revised (and less original) text; 
that a comparatively small group has texts dei-ivcd from manu¬ 
scripts whi(.*li escaped, or were previous to, this levision; and that, 
consequently, the evidence of this small group is almost always 
to bo prefeiTod to that of the great mass of MSS. and versions. 
It is this theory, which has been set out with conspicuous learning 
and conviction by Dr. Hort, that we propose now to sketch in 
brief; for it appears to mark an epoch in the history of New 
Testament criticism. 

An examination of passages in which two or more different 
readings exist shows that one small group of authorities, consisting 
of the uncial inanuscrii)t8 B, K, L, a few cursives 
Evan. 33, Act. Ol, and the Memphitie 
and Thebaic versions, is generally found in agree¬ 
ment ; another equally clearly marked group consists of I), tlie Old 
Latin and Old Syriac versions, and cursives 13, 69, 81 of the 
Gospels, 41, 137, and 180 of the Acts, and Evst. 39, with a few 
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others more intermittently ; while A, C (generally), the later 
uncials, and the f^reat mass of cursives and the later versions form 
another f^roiip, numerically overwhelming. Sometimes each of 
these groups will have a distinct reading of its own ; sometimes 
two of them will be combined against the third ; sometimes an 
authority which usually sujjports one group w'ill be found with 
one of the othera. Hut the general division into groups remains 
constant and is the basis of the present theory. 

Next, it is |)ossible to distinguish the origins and relative 
priority of the groups. In the hmt place, many passages occur 
- ,, - in which the iii'st groni) described above has one 

or “conflate” readingf, the se(M.>nd has another, and the third 
readings. eombines the two. '^rhns in the last words of 
St. Luke’s Gospel (as the Variorum Hiblc shows), N, H, G, 
with the iMemphitic and one Syriac version, have “blessing 
God”; 1) and the Old Tisvtiii have “praising God”; but A 
and twelve other uncials, all the cursives, the Vulgate and other 
versions, have “praising and blessing God.” Instances like this 
occur, not once nor twic(‘, but repeatedly. Now it is in itself 
more ])robable that the combined reading in such cases is later 
than, and is the result of, two separate readings. It is more likely 
that a copyist, iinding two dilTerent words in two or more manu¬ 
scripts before him, would put dow n both in his co])y, than that two 
scrilHiS, Iinding a combinctl ])hrase in their originals, would each 
select one part of it alone to copy, and would each select a ditlercnt 
one. The motive for combining would be praiseworthy,—the 
desii-c to make sui-e of keeping the right word by retaining Ijoth ; 
but the motive for sepirating would be vicious, since it involves 
the delil>enite rejwtion of some words of the sacral text. More¬ 
over we know that such combination was actually practised ; for, 
as has been stated above, it is a marked characteristic of Lucian’s 
edition of the Septuagint. 

At this point the evidence of the Fathers becomes important 
as to loth the time and the place of origin of these combined (or 
us Dr. llort technically calls them “conflate”) readings. They 
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are found to be characteristic of the Scripture quotations iii| 

Localisation of ^vorks of Chrysostom, who was bishop of 
groups by aid Antioch in Syria <at the end of the fourth cen- 
0 e a ers. other wTiters in or about Antioch at 

the same time ;*and thenceforward it is the predominant text in 
manuscripts, versions, and quotations. Hence this type of text, 
the text of our later uncials, cui*sivcs, early printed editions, and 
Authorised Version, is believed to have taken its rise in or near 
Antioch, and is known as the Syrian ” text. The ty^x) found in 
the second of the groups above described, tliat headed by T), the 
Old Latin and Old Syriac, is called the “ Western ” text, as being 
especially found in Latin nianiiscripts and in those which (like D) 
have both Creek and Latin texts, though it is certain that it had 
its origin in the East, probably iji or near Asia Minor. There 
is another small group, earlier than the Syrian, but not icpreseiited 
continuously by any one MS. (mainly by 0 in the (lospels, A, 0, 
in Acts and Epistles, with certain cursives and occasionally and 
L), to which Dr. llort gives the name of “Alexandrian.” The 
remaining group, headed by B, may be best descril>od as the 
“Neutral” text. 

Now among all the Eathers whose writings arc left to us from 
before the middle of the third century (notably Ireineus, Hippo- 
lytus, Clement, Origen, Tertullian, and (Cyprian), 
readingJlatest. reiulings Ixilonging to the groups described 

as AVestern, Alexandrian, and Neutral, but 7io 
distincthf Syrimi I'oailimjn. On the other hand we have seen that 
in the latter part of the fourth century, especially in the region of 
Antioch, Syrian readings are found plentifully. Add to this the 
fact tliat, as stated aboNO, the Syrian readings often show signs 
of having been derived from a combination of non-Syrian readings, 
and we have strong coiitirination of the belief, which is the corner¬ 
stone of Dr. Hurt’s theory, tliat the Syrian type of text originated 
in a revision of the then existing texts, made about the end of the 
third century in or near Antioch. The rcsult of accepting this 
conclusion obviously is, that where the Syrian text dilfers from 
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that of the other f'roups, it must Ix) rejected as Ixsing of later 
origin, and therefore less authentic ; and when it is remembered 
that by far the greiiter number of our authorities contain a Syrian 
text, the impc)rtance of this conclusion is manifest. In spite of 
their numerical preponderance, the Syrian authorities must be 
relegated to the lowest place. 

Of the remaining groups, the AVestern text is cliaracterised by 
conshlcrable frecjdom of addition, and sonietiines of omission. 

AVlioIe verses, or even longer i)assages, are found 
manus(Ti})ts of this family, which are entirely 
absent from all other copies. Some of them will 
b(i found enumerated in the following chapter in the description of 
I), the leading manuscript of this class. It is evident that this type 
of b‘xt must have had its origin in a time when strict exactitude in 
copying the books of the New Testament was not regarded as a 
necessary virtue. In early days the coi)ies of the New Testament 
books were made for immediate etliHeat ion, without any idea that 
they would Ikj links in a chain for the transmission of the sacred 
texts to a distant future ; and a scribe might innocently insert in 
the narrative atlditional details whi(!li he l)elieved to be true and 
valuable. Fortunately the literary conscience of Antioch and 
Alexandria was more sensitive*, and so this tendency did not spread 
very far, and was chee^ked l)efore it had greatly contaminated the 
llible text. AVestern manuscri[»ts often contain old and valuable 
readings, hut any variety which slmws traces of the characteristic 
Western vice of amplification or ex|>lanatory addition must be 
rejected, unless it lias strong supiMut outside the purely Western 
group of authorities. 

There remain the Alexandrian and the Neutml groups. The 
Alexandrian text is represented, not so much by any individual 
The versitm, as by certain ivadings found 

“ Alexandrian ’* scattered aliout in manuscripts which elsewhere be- 

group* 

long to one of the other groups. Tliey are readings 
which have neither Western nor Syrian characteristics, and yet 
differ from what appears to Ixj the earliest form of the text; and 
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being found most regularly in the quotations of Origen, Cyril of 
Alexandria, and other Alexandrian Fathom, as well as in the 
Memphitic version, they are reasonably named Alexandrian. 
Tlieir characteristics arc such as might naturally be due to such a ^ 
centre of Greek spholarship, since they affect the style rather than ' 
the matter, and appear to rise mainly from a desire for correctness 
of language. They are consequently of minor importance, and are 
not always distinctly recognisable. 

The Xeutral text, which we believe to represent most nearly the 
original text of the New Testament, is chieily recognisable by the 
absence of the various forms of aberration noticed 
in the other groups. Its main centre is at Alex¬ 
andria, but it also appears in places widely 
removed from that centre. Sometimes single authorities of the 
AVestern group will part company with the rest of their family and 
exliibit readings which arc plainly both ancient and non-AV’'e8tcm, 
showing the existence of a text pre(ieding the AVestern, and on 
which the AVestern variations have been grafted. This text must 
therefore not be assigned to any local centre. It belonged origi¬ 
nally to all the Eastern world. In many i)art8 of the East, notably 
in Asia ]\rinor, it was siqxjrseded by the text which, from its 
transference to the Latin churches, we call AVestern. It remained 
jnirc longest in Alexandria, and is found in the writings of the 
Alexandrian Fathers, though even here slight changes of language 
were intnKluced, to w hich Ave have given the name of Alexandrian. 
Our main authority for it at the present day is the great Vatican 
manuscript knoAvn as B, and this is often supported by the 
equally ancient Sinaitic manuscript (}<), and by the other manu¬ 
scripts and versions named above (p. 107). AVhere the readings 
of this Neutral text can be plainly discerned, as by the concurrence 
of all or most of these authorities, they may be accepted with con- 
tidence in the face of all the numerical i)reponderance of other 
texts; and in so doing lies our best hope of recovering the true 
words of the Ncav Testament. 

The following diagram may perhaps serve to make more clear 
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the various groups of textual authorities, all more or less divergent 
from the true and original text. It must he understood, however, 
that it is only a very rough approximation to tlie facts, the inter¬ 
mixture of texts in all extant manuscripts being far too complicated 
to Ikj represented hy any diagram. TheAV’cstern family is depicted 
on the left, the Syrijin on the right, the Alexandrian and the 
Neutral hetween tliem. 
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Snell is, in hrirf, the theory of Dr. Ilort, Its importance in the 
history of the Bihle text, eH[>eeially in England, is evident when it 

^ is seen that it largely intUieneed the Revisers of 

Importance of 

Westcott and our English Bible. The text underlying the 

Horts theory. Version does not indeed go so far as tlmt 

of Westcott and Ilort in its departure from the received text and 
from the mass t)f manuscripts other than B, iC, and tlieir fellows ; 
hut it is uuipiestiouahle that the cogent arguments of the Cam¬ 
bridge Professors had a great effect on the Revisei-s, and most of 
the leading scholars of the country have given in their allegiance 
to the theory. It is indeed on these lines alone that progixiss in 
Biblical criticism is ixissihle. The mere enumeration of authorities 
for and against a disputed reading,—the acceptaiu'c of the verdict 
of a majority—is plainly impossible, since it would amount to con- 
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structing our text from the latest and least original M8S. To 
select a certain number of the earliest MSS. and count their votes 
alone (as was done by Lachmann) is better; but this too is un¬ 
critical, and involves the shutting of our eyes to much light which 
is at our service. 'To estimate the intrinsic merit of each reading 
in a disputed passage, taking into account the general predominance 
of good authorities on one side or the otlier, is better still, and 
good critics have gone far by this method; but it still leaves much 
to the personal taste and judgment of the critic, which in the hist 
resort can never be convincing. Only if our autliorities can be 
divided into groups—if their genealogical tree, so to speak, can be 
traced with some approach to certainty, so that the earlier branches 
may be distinguished from the later,—only so is there any chance 
of our criticism advancing on a sound basis and being able to com¬ 
mand a general assent. 

It is, however, only fair to admit that Dr. llort's theory has not 

been accepted by all competent judges, and that some, notably 

Dr. Scrivener and Dean Burgon, are vehemently 
Objections to it. j i. -i. / 4? m i *.i 

opposed to it {^are^ we may say, for though they, 

like the great scholar whom they criticised, have passed away 
from earth, their opinions and their writings live on). The main 
difficulty (and it is a ix3al one) in the theory is that there is ab¬ 
solutely no historical conlirmation of the Syrian revision of the text, 
which is its corner-stone. It is rightly urged that it is very I 
strange to find no reference among the Fathers to so important an 
event as an official rovision of the Bible text and its adoption as the i 
standard text throughout the Greek world. We know the names > 
of the scholars who made revisions of the Septuagint and of the 
Syriac version ; but there is no trace of those who carried out the 
far more important work of fixing the shape of the Greek New 
Testament. Is not the whole theory artificial and illusory, the 
vain imagining of an ingenious mind, like so many of the pro¬ 
ducts of modern criticism, which spins endless webs out of its own 
interior, to be swept away to-morrow by the ruthless broom of 
common sense ? 

S 2764. 
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Against this indictment may he ])laced the consideration that 
even if we can find no historical n^ference to a revision, yet the 
critical reasons which indicated the separation of 
of Syrian text fmm the rest, and its inferiority 

in date, remain untouched. '‘We still have the 
groups of nutliorities hahitiially found in conjunction ; we still 
have the fact that the readings of the group we have called Syrian 
are shown hy tlieir intrinsic character to he probably later than 
the non-Syrian ; and we still have the fin^t that readings of the 
Syrian ty|X) are not found in any authorities earlier than about 
A.i). 2rj0. Unl(*ss these facts can be controverted, the division into 
gmnps an<l the ivlative inferiority of the Syrian group must be 
considered to be established. At the same time, if it is permissible 
to suggest a incMlification of Dr. llort’s theoiy, it does seem ]X)ssible 
that the fonnal revision of the sacred text in or about Antioch 
may be a myth. Dr. I fort himself divides the revision into two 
stages, se])arated by some interval of time, and thus doubles the 
diffunilty of accounting for the total absemc of any mention of 
a revision. It seems imssible that the Syrian text is the result 
nither of a ])ro(X‘ss continued over a considerable {Kiriod of time 
than of a si*t revision by constituted authorities. In the com¬ 
paratively pros]K‘rous days of the third century the (liiuvh had 
leisure to <’olleet and eom])are different copies of the Scriptures 
hitherto ])assing without critical examination. At a great centre 
of Christianity, such as Antiwh, the principle may have been 
established by general (’onsent that the lH*8t way to deal with di- 
vergemues of readings was to combine them, wherever possible, to 
smooth away difticulties and harshnesses, and to produce an even 
and harmonious text. Such a principle might easily be ado])ted by 
the copyists of a single neighbourhood, and so lead in time to the 
creation of a lo<*al tyixj of text, just as the Western text must be 
snp]H>sed to have been pi’oduccd, not by a formal revision, but by 
the development of a cerUiin way of dealing with the text in a 
certain region. The 8ubsc(|uent acceptance of the Antiochian or 
Syrian type as the received U'xt of the Greek New Testament 
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would be due to the action of Constantine on tlie luloption of 
Christianity by the Empire. The fifty copies which Eusebius of 
C8esai*ea caused to Ixi made at the Emperor’s command for the 
churches of Constantinople would naturally follow the texts curi’cnt 
in his own nci<?hb»urhood and represented in the library of Pam- 
philns which existed at Cmsarea. But since Antioch was probably 
in more intimate connection with Syria and Palestine than was 
Alexandria, these texts would most naturally be of the Syrian 
type ; and when Constantinople and Antioch led the way, the 
rest of the Creek world would be likely to follow. 

Tt is at any rate certain that this one type of text predominated 
in the Ejistern world from the fifth century onwards ; that the 
Greek manuscripts which found their way westward at the close of 
the Middle Aj^cs were entirely of this class, and that it was from 
these that the “ received text ” of the Greek Scriptures was con¬ 
structed in the early days of printed editions. On the bjisis of this 
text our Authorised Version was made ; and it still survives in all 
the ordinary printed copies of the Greek Testament. Only within 
the last two centuries, and es])ecially within the last fifty years, has 
the attempt been seriously made to use all the available materials in 
order to correct this text and to get btick as nearly as may be to 
the original language of the Siicred books. It is always i)Ossible, 
and not even im]»robable, that the soil of Egypt, so fertile in dis¬ 
coveries, may yet bo preserving for us copies on i)apyrus earlier 
than any manuscripts which we now possess ; but, except for such 
external aid, the l)cst hope for progress in textual criticism appears 
to lie along the track that Inis been opened out by the genius and 
learning of Dr. Hort. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. 

rilE CHIEF EDITIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

T he earliest printed editions of the New Tdfetament—those of 
Erasmus, Ximencs, Stephanus, and Beza—have been men¬ 
tioned in the preciedinjr chapter (pp. 98, 99), and there would be 
little profit or interest in a list of all the editions which have 
followed these down to the present day. But since certain editors 
stand out above their fellows by reason of their exceptional services 
towards the improvement of the text, and their opinions are often 
quoted ainon^? the authorities presented to the student in critical 
editions, it may be useful to give (mainly from the more detailed 
histories of Tregellcs and Scrivener) some slight record of their 
labours, and of the principles adopted by them. It will not be 
inappropriate, in a history of the Bible text, to record the names 
of those who have especially devoted their lives to the task of 
freeing it from the erroi-s of past ages, and the restoration of it, as 
near as may bo, to its original truthJ! 

There are two steps in this operation; first, the collection of 
evidence, and, secondly, the using of it. The “ rcceived text,” as 
shown above, was based on the coiiipsirison of a few manuscripts, 
mostly of late date, and for more than a century the most pressing 
need was the examination of more and l)etter manuscripts. Brian 
Walton, afterwards Bishop of Chester, led the way in lfir>7, by 
publishing in his Polyglott Bible the readings of fourteen hitherto 
imexaminetl MSS., including the uncials, A, I>, and Dj ; but the 
real father of this deiwtinent of textual criticism is John Mill 
(UJ4.^»--1710), of Queen’s College, Oxfonl. Mill, in 17o7, reprinted 
Stephanas’ text of IfioO, with only accidental divergencies, but 
addcHl the various readings of nearly 100 manuscripts, and thereby 
provided all subsequent scholars with a broad basis of established 
evidence. UrcirARD Bkntlky (1662--1742), the most famous of 
all English classical scholai-s, planned a critical edition of the New 
Testament in both Greek and liatin, and to that end procured 
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collations of a large number of good manuscripts in both lan¬ 
guages ; but an increasing sense of the complexity of the task, and 
the distraction of other occupations, prevented the completion of 
his work, and his masses of materials proved of little use. He 
had, however, stimulated others to carry on the task he left un¬ 
finished, and J. J. Wetstein (1693-1754), of llasle, who had 
originally worked for Bentley, made very large additions to the 
stores of manuscript evidence. His New Testament, published in 
1751-2, quotes the readings of more than 300 MSS., including 
nearly all those which are now recognised as being of the greatest 
value. To this list some seventy more were added by C. F. 
Matth;ei (1741-1811). 

Meanwhile other scholars luul begun to turn their attention to 
the use of the materials thus collected ; and the pioneer of critical 
method was J. A. Benoel, of Tubingen (1087-1752). To this 
scholar belongs the honour of having been the first to divide the 
manuscripts of the New Testament into groups. The great 
majority of MSS. he assigned to a group which he called the 
Asiafir, though its headquarters were at Constantinople, while the 
few better ones wen^ (dassed iis Afrirnn, Bengel did not, however, 
advance far with this principle, and the first working out of it 
must be assigned to J. J. OuiESBAcn (1745-1812), who made a 
careful classification of MSS. into three groups, the Alexandrian, 
the Western, and the Byzantine. These groups roughly correspond 
to the Neutrtil, Western, and Syrian groups of Dr. Hort, of whom 
Griesbach is the true forerunner. On the basis of this classifica¬ 
tion Griesbach drew up lists of readings which he regarded as, in 
greater or less degree, prefenible to those of the received text, and 
so paved the way for the formal constniction of a revised Greek 
Testament. 

So far all editors had been content to reprint the received text 
of the New Testament, merely adding their collections of various 
readings in foot-notes; but with the nineteenth century a new 
departure was made, and we reach the region of modern textual 
criticism, of which the principle is, setting aside the “received 
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text/’ to constnict a new text with the help of the best authorities 
now available. The author of this new departure was C. Lachmann 
( 1793-1851), who published in 1842-50 a text constructed accord¬ 
ing to lu’inciplcs of his own devising. Out of all the mass of 
manuscripts collected by Mill, AVetstein, and tUcir colleagues, he' 
selected a few of the best (A, B, C, and sonictinics 1), with the 
fragments P, Q, T, Z, in the Oospels; 1), PL, in the xVcts ; Djj, G 3 , 
II 3 , in the Pauline PJpistles; together with some of the Lest MSS. 
of the Latin Vulgate, and a few of the Fathers), and from these 
he endeavoured to recover the text of the New Testament as it 
was current in the fourth century (when the earliest of these 
authorities were written) by the simple method of counting the 
authorities in favour of each reading, and always following the 
majority. Lachmanirs method was too mechanical in its rigidity, 
and the list of his authorities was too small; at the same time his 
use of the best authorities led him to many uiKpiestionable im¬ 
provements on the received text. Liichmann was followed by the 
two great Biblical critics of the last generation, Tischendorf and 
Tregelles, who unite in themselves the two distinct streams of 
textual criticism, being eminent alike in the collection and the use 
of evidence. A. F. C. TlsciiENDOttF (1815-1874) published no 
fewer than eight editions of the (Jreek New Testament, with an 
increasing (piantity of critical material in each ; and the last of 
these (1894-72, with prolegomena on the MSS., veraions, etc., by 
Gregory, in 1884-94) remains still the standanl collection of 
evidence for the Greek text. Besides this, he published trustworthy 
editions of a large numl)er of the best individual manuscripts, 
crowning the whole with his gi'cat discovery and publication of the 
Codex Sinaiticus, its descrilnid in the next chapter. Tiscliendorf’s 
services in the publication of texts (including Xj C, I)., Ej,, L, and 
many more of the Greek New Testament, with the Codex Amia- 
tinus of the Latin) am perfectly inestimable, and have done more 
than anything else to establish textual criticism on a sound basis. 
His use of his materials, in his revisions of the New Testament* 
text, is less satisfactory, owing to the considerable fiuctuatious in 
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his judgments between one edition and the next; but here, too, 
his work has been very useful. 8. P. TuEC'rKLLKS (1813-1875) 
published only two MSS. in full, but collated very many with gixjat 
accuracy, and used his materials with judgment in the pi'eparation 
of a re.ised text. , Like Lachmann, he Ixisod his text exclusively 
on the ancient authorities ; but he used a larger number of them, 
paid much attention to the versions and Fathers, and did not tie 
himself down to obedience to a numerical majority among his 
witnesses. liike Tischendorf, he followed no principle of grouping 
ill his use of his authorities, so that his choice of readings is liable 
to de|)end on personal pi^efereiice among the best attested variants; 
but his experience and judgment were such as to entitle his opinion 
to very great weight. 

Of Wkstoott and Hout we have spoken at length in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, showing how they revived Oriesbach’s principle, 
and worked it out with greater elaboration and with a far ful’ jr 
command of material. Their names close, for the present, the 
list of editors of the Greek New Testament whose attention has 
been directed esiiecially to its text rather than (as with Alford, 
Lightfoot, Weiss, and otliera) its interpretation. It is right, how¬ 
ever, to mention the names of one or two scholars who have 
devoted their attention to textual studies without actually publish¬ 
ing revised texts of their own. Chief among these is F. 11. A. 
SCRiVENKii, who, besides editing the manuscripts I) and Fg and 
collating a number of cursives, wrote, in his Iittmhuiion to the 
Criticism of the Netr Testament^ the standanl history of the New 
Testament text. J. W. Hurgon, Dean of Chichester, was another 
scholar of immense industry, learning, and zeal in textual matters, 
although his extreme distaste for innovations led him to oppose, 
rightly or wrongly, netirly every new departure in this field or in 
any other. To Scrivener and Burgon may especially be attributed 
the defence of the principle that all the available authorities should, 
so far as possible, be taken into consideration, and not only the 
most ancient. They attached much weight to the evidence of the 
great mass of MSS. headed by A and C, while they opjx)sed!‘ th6 
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tendency of Westcott and Hort, and their followers, to defer 
almost invariably to the testimony of B and X. In this respect 
they are supported by J. B. McClellan, who published in 1875 
an English version of the Gospels, based ujx)!! a revision of 
the Greek, in which internal probability is tj^ken as the most 
trustworthy guide in the selection between disputed readings; a 
princnple which leaves much to the individual judgment, and in¬ 
curs the danger of determining what it is right that God’s Word 
should sjiy, instead of |)atiently examining to see what it does say. 

The foregoing list includes all the editors whom the reader 
may expect to find often cpioted in any textual commentary 
on the Bible which he is likely to use, and may, it is hoped, 
help him to understand the princi})les on which their opinions 
arc given. To the reader who wishes to find a statement of 
the eviclence on all important passages in the New Testament, 
without wading through such a mass of material as that pro¬ 
vided l)y Tischendorf, the following hints may he useful. The 
Cambridge school Greek Testament, edited by Scrivener, gives 
the re<?eived text, with notes stating the readings adopted by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, and the 
Revised Version of 1881. The Oxford Greek Testament, which 
conbiins the received text as edited by Bishop Tiloyd in 1828, has 
recently been provided by Prof. Sanday with an ap]Xindix contain¬ 
ing an admimble selection of various readings, and a statement of 
the ])riiieipal manuscripts, versions. Fathers, and editors in favour 
of each, and, in addition, a complete collation of the text of West¬ 
cott and ITort. This may be confidently recommended to students 
who wish for a handy critical edition of the Greek text. Finally, 
the student who ])refer8 to use the English Bible will find a simi¬ 
lar collection of evidence, amply sufficient for all pmctical purposes, 
and excellently selected by Prof. Sanday and Mr. R. L. Clarke, in 
the notes to the Variorum Bible; where he will likewise find notes 
which summarize the best opinions on the translation, as well as 
the text, of the most imix)rtnut ptissages al)out which there is any 
doubt. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

« 

T he romance of Biblical criticism is to be found in connection 
with the history of the manuscripts, and especially of the 
most ancient of them, from which the best of our knowledge is 
derived. Their fortunes, even in comparatively modern days, have 
often been full of interest; and from their venerable pages we can 
spell out something of their history in the distant ages in which 
they first saw the light. In this chapter we shall trace the history 
of a few of the most important of them, and shall give facsimiles 
of their outward appearance; so that to the reader who studies 
the pages of a critical Gi^eek text or the Variorum edition of the 
English Bible, the symbols A, B, C, I), and the rest wl .ch 
pervade its notes may be no longer meaningless combinations 
of letters, but may stand for separate Iwoks which he knows 
individually, and whose characteristics and peculiarities he has 
studied. 

It has already been stated (p. 101) that Greek manuscripts are 
divided into two classes, known, according to the manner of their 
writing, as uncials or cursives; and that of these the uncials are 
at once the oldest and the most important. The uncials are 
known, for the sake of brevity, by the capital letters of the 
alphabet, though each of them i)osscsse8 some special name as 
well. We shall now proceed to describe the best of them in 
the order of their alphabetical precedence. Some of them we 
have met already in our catalogue of the manuscripts of the 
Septuagint. 

Codex Sinaiticus; the last found of all the flock, yet one of 
the most important, and therefore (since the letters of the common 
alphabet had been already appropriated for other manuscripts) 
designated by its discoverer by the first letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, Aleph. The discovery of this manuscript, fifty-one 
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years ago, was the supreme triumph of the great Biblical scholar, 
Gonstautine Tischeiidorf. In the year 1844 he was tmvelliiig in 
the East in search of manuscripts, and in the coul’sc of his travels 
he visited the monastery of St. Catlierine at Mount Sinai. He 
was taken into tiie library, and after surveying tiie books on the 
shelves he noticed a basket containing a large number of stray 
pages of manuscripts, among which he was astounded to behold 
sevenil leaves of tlie oldest Gi^‘ek writing he had ever set eyes on, 
and, as a short ins[)ection proved, containing parts of the Greek 
Bible. No less than forty-thi^sj such leaves did he extract, and 
tlic librarian casually observetl that two basket loads of similar 
waste ]xi])er had already Ijeeii used to light the iires of the 
momistery. It is therefore not surprising that he ciusily obtained 
permission to ketip the leaves which he Inul picked up; but when 
he discovered that some eighty more leaves of the Old Testament 
from the same maiiuscjript were also in existence, difficulties were 
made about letting him see them ; and he had to content himself 
with informing the monks of their value, and entreating them to 
light their fires with something less precious. He then returned 
to EuroiKJ, and having presented his treasure to his sovereign. King 
Frederic Augustus of Saxony, published its contents under the 
name of the (Jodex Friderico-Augustunus. These forty-three leaves 
belonged, like all that 'rischeiidorf had yet seen or heard of, to the 
Old Testament, containing portions of 1 (’hronicles and .Jeremiah, 
with Neheiniah and Esther complete; they are now, as wc have 
seen (p. TiD), at Leipzig, sepimted from the rest of the volume to 
whicli they once belonged. In he returned to Sinai; but 

his former warning, and perhajw the intei*est aroused in Europe 
by the discovery, had uuwle the monks cautious, and he could hear 
nothing more concerning the manuscu'ipt. In he visited the 
monastery once again, this time under the patronage of the Czar 
Alexander II., the patron of the Greek (Church; but still his in¬ 
quiries were met with blank negiition, until one evening, only a 
few days before he was to depart, in the course of convereation 
with the stewaixl of the monastery, he showed him a co[)y of his 
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recently published edition of the Septuagint. Thereupon the 
steward remarked that he too had a copy of the Septuagint, which 
he should like to show to his visitor. Accordingly lie took him 
to his room, and produced a heap of loose leaves wrapped in a 
cloth ; and the^’e before the astonished scholar’s eyes lay the 
identical manuscript for which he Jiad been longing. Not only 
was part of the Old Testament there, but the New Testament, 
complete from beginning to end. Concealing his feelings, he 
asked to be allowed to keep it in his room that evening to ex¬ 
amine it; leave was given, “ and that night it seemed sacrilege 
to sleep.” Then the influence of the liussian Emperor was 
brought into play. It was i*epresental to the monks that it would 
be a most appropriate step to present the manuscript to the great 
protector of tlieir Church. This reasoning, backed by whatever 
influence could be brought to bear, was successful; Tischendorf 
flret obtained leave to have the manuscript sent after hin to 
Cairo and copy it there ; next to ciirry it with him to llussia for 
further study ; and Anally to lay it as a gift (in return for which 
presents were made to the monks by the Russian Government) at 
the feet of the Czar at St. Petersburg, in the library of which 
capital it has thenceforth remained. 

The romance of the Codex Hinaiticus was not yet over, however. 
Since the year 1850 an ingenious Greek, named Constantine 
Simonides, had been creating a considerable sensation by produc¬ 
ing quantities of Greek manuscripts professing to be of fabulous 
antiquity,—such as a Homer in an almost prehistoric style of 
writing, a lost Egyptian historian, a copy of St. Matthew’s (iospel 
on papyrus, written fifteen years after the Ascension (!), and other 
portions of the New Testament dating from the first century. 
These productions enjoyed a short period of notoriety, and were 
then exposed as forgeries. Among the scholara concerned in the 
exposure was Tischendorf; and the revenge taken by Simonides 
was distinctly humorous. While stoutly maintaining the genuine¬ 
ness of his own wares, he admitted that he had written om 
manuscript which passed as being very ancient, and that was the 
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Codex Sioaiticiis, the discovery of which had been so trium¬ 
phantly proclaimed by Tischendorf! The idea was inpjenious, but 
it would not bear investigation. Apart from the internal evidence 
of the text itself, the variations in which no forger, however clever, 
could have invented, it was shown that Simonidefe> could not have 
completed the task in the time which he professed to have taken; 
and this little cloud on the credit of the newly-discovered manu¬ 
script rapidly passed away. 

Plate VII r. gives a general idea of the appearance of this 
manuscript. The original size of the page is 1.5 inches by 
13i inches. There are four narrow columns to each pigc (the only 
known instances of so many), and the eight columns thus presented 
to the i-cjidcr when the volume is opened have much of the appear¬ 
ance of the succession of columns in a pipyrus roll; and it is not 
at all impossible that it was acitually copied from such a roll. 
The vellum is mtwle from the finest skins of antelopes, and is of 
excellent (juality; the writing is large, clear, and good, without 
any attempt at ornamentation. The MS. originally contained the 
whole Greek Bible, but, as has been stated above (p. .50), only a 
part of the Old Testament escaped the waste-paper basket of the 
Sinai monastery. The New Testament is complete, and at the end 
are added two apoc^ryphal works, which for a long time enjoyed 
almost ecpial credit with the New Testament books, but finally 
failed to obtain a position in the Canon, namely the Epistle of 
Barnal)as and the “ Shephenl ” of Ilermas. The original text has 
been contxited in many places, the various con’oetors being indica¬ 
ted in critical editions us The date of the manu¬ 

script is in the fourth century, probably about the middle or end 
of it. It can hardly l)e earlier than A.n. .340, since the divisions 
of the text known as the Eusebian sections are indicated in the 
margin of the Gospels, in a hand evidently contemporaneous with 
the text; and these sections, which are a device for forming a 
sort of ITarinony of the Gospels, by showing which sections in each 
Gospel have parallel sections in any of the others, were due to the 
scholar Eusebius, who died about a.I). .340. On the other hand. 
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the character of the writing shows that it can hardly be later than 
the fourth century. The oldest corrector, is not much later 
than the manuscript itself, and must have made his corrections 
from a very good and ancient copy. K'* is of the sixth century; 
K®, a very active corrector, of the seventh; the othera, later and 
of small importance. 

A study of the facsimile page will show something of the way in 
which manuscripts were written and coiTected, besides providing 
a specimen of tlie readings of in an important passtige. The 
page contains Luke 22. 20-52, though it has been necessary to 
omit eight lines from the top of ejicli column in the plate. In 
V. 22 (the first line of the plate), X hiis “ for ” (%ti) in place of the 
received text “ and ” ; and, as the note in the Variorum Bible 
shows, X is supported by B, D, and L among the principal MSS., 
while A heads the mass of later uncials and cursives which 
contain the “received” rejiding. Of the editors. Tischendoif. 
Trcgelles, McClellan, Wcstcott and Hoit, and the Revised A ersion 
follow Xj while liachniann and Weiss are on the other side. In 
1. 2 the scribe has accidentally omitted the little word /tAcv, and 
has julded it above the line. At 1. 14, which begins verse 24, will 
be seen an example of the usual jirocedure of X in marking the 
beginning of a fresh paragraph by allowing the first letter to pro¬ 
ject into the margin, but without any enlargement. In 1. 15 the 
original scribe had written €i« cawTow,, which is found in no other 
MS., but it has been corrected to the usual 6» avTom : there is 
practically no difference in sense. In II. 22, 28 (verse 25) there 
is a more extensive alteration. The scribe began by writing km o< 
apyfiVTcq ray efovo'ta^ovo’iv avruy km €V€py€TM KctkovyrM (= “ and their 
rulers exercise authority over them and are called benefactors ”), 
^llich^makes nonsense ; accordingly he (or a corrector) has can¬ 
celled the erroneous letters apxovre^; ray by putting dots above them 
(a common method in Greek MSS.), has altered the verb into 
a participle by writing the letters vtc? over the erroneous i;<nv, and 
has cancelled km (“ and ”) b^ dots above each letter, thus restor¬ 
ing the text to its proper form. In v. SI ((X>1. 2, 1. 7) there is a 
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disputed readin«:,some authorities having the words “And the Lord 
said,” as in our Authorised Version, while others omit them. The 
evidence is evenly balanced. Not only A and the mass of later 
M»SS., blit also N, as our plate shows, and 1) j^ive the disputed 
words (cj-ircv o icvpioi), while R and L, with the two chief Coptic 
versions, omit them. Lachmann, Trcjrelles, and McClellan retain 
the words the Variornin note); Alford, Tischendorf, and 
Westcott and ITort reject them ; and the Revisei’s have followed 
the latter, though the division of the best evidence must have 
made a decision diflicnlt, N and T) Ixjiii" a fair set-off against 
B and L, even if the “ Syrian ” MSS. l)e disregarded. 

Small alterations in the MSS. must Iw passed over briefly; they 
Tvill be seen in col. 2, 1. 37; col. 3, 11. 5, fi ; col. 4, 1. 30. The 
reader may also note the common practice of writing the last 
letters of a line very small, so as to get more into a line. Rut in 
verses 43, 44, a very important textual question arises. These 
verses contain the mention of the Rloody Sweat, and of the Angel 
who appeared to strengthen our Lord in 11 is agony,—an incident, 
it is hardly nccjossiiry to say, of the deejiest interest and value. 
Now thes(* verses are cmitteil by the two great manuscripts A and 
B (so st4dom found on the Sixnie side that their agreement is the 
mom striking), and also by II and T, the valuable cursives 13 and 
fiO, some MSS. of the Rohairic and Sjihidic versions, and by some 
of the Fath(;rs. Against these there wi*re, befoi’e the discovery of 
to bo set only 1) and L among the better uncials, the Old Latin 
and Vulgate, the Peshitto Syriac,other MSS. of theC^optic vemioiis, 
many Fathei-s, and the mass of later MSS. The bt-tter aufhorities 
might fairly be siiid to be against the genuineness of the veraes ; 
and it is (*onse(]iiently very sjitisfactory to find them conbiined in 
the two iu*wly discoviMvd witnesses, X and the (^iretonian SyrLc.'^ 
They will be 8i»on in the last ten lines of col. 3 on our plate. The 
reiuler who looks tdosely at it, however, will see that a faint row of 
dots has been placed above the first line of the pissage,and equally 
faint h(M)ks or commas at the lieginning and end of each of these 
• The l.Mlest Uisptn’ery, however, the Siimitic MS. of the Old Syriao, omits them. 
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lines. This shows that some corrector did not find the verses in 
the copy with which he was comparing the jMS. and accordingly 
marked them as doubtful. Tischendorf believed the marks to be 
due to the first corrector of the MS., who certainly used a good 
and ancient cop}', and accordingly in the Variorum note we find 
enumerated among the authorities against the verses; but it is 
obviously difficult to bo sure to what hand such simple marks are 
to be attributed, ft is clear that the verses were absent from some 
very early copies : but it is also clear that some equally early ones 
contained them ; and the majority of editors have shown a wise 
discretion in prefen’ing the evidence in favour of their authenticity. 

Our analysis of this single pigc of the Codex Sinaiticus will 
have shown the reader something of the task of the textual critic, 
and something of the variations which he meets in every MS.,— 
some of them being mere slips of the pem on the part of the scribe, 
while others testify to a real ]Xiculiarity of reading in the 
from which this was copied. Tt remains to say something as to 
the general character of this ancient authority, and of the rank 
which criti(^s assign it among the an’ay of witnesses to the text of 
the Xew Tesbiment. 

llesides being one of the most .ancient, tlie Codex Sinaiticus is 
also one of the most valuable texts of the Xew Testament. In 
many passages it is found in comi>any with B, preserving obviously 
siqxjrior readings where the great mass of later manuscripts is in 
error. According to the analysis of Westcott and Hort, its text is 
almost entirely pre Syrian ; but it is not equally free from Western 
and Alexandrian elements. Especially in the Cospels, readings 
from these two sources are not unfrequent, AVestern readings being 
most prominent in St. John .and in jmrts of St. liuke. One most 
.xDti'wable case in which this manuscript is found in agreement 
with B is in the omission of the last twelve verses of St. Mark, in 
which and B stand alone against all the other extant manu¬ 
scripts (with the partial exception of L), though with some impor¬ 
tant support from three veraions and some of the Fathers. With 
respet to the agreement of X and B one curious fact should, 
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however, be noticed ; namely, that several pages of K are actually 
written by the scribe who wrote B. This fact, which is admitted 
by competent scliolars who have had the opportunity of judging, 
indicates some amount of community of origin ; but it is at the 
same time evident that both were not copied* from the same 
original, so mau the inaepenaeiice of their testimony is not 
seriously impiired. The most that we learn is that both were 
pn)l)ably written in the same country. What that country was is 
extremely doubtful. Dr. Hort is “inclined to surmise,” from 
certain very sliglit indications of orthography, that they were 
written in the West, probably at Home ; and that the ancestors of 
B were also written in tlie West, while those of weic written in 
Alexandria. On the other hand, forms of letters are occasionally 
found in B which are believed to be exclusively Egyptian; and 
the writing of X bears a (piite discernible resemblance to a hand 
which is found (at a considerably earlier date) in papyri from 
Egypt. Another eminent scholar, Prof. Rcndel Harris, believes 
that both manusciripts came from the library of Parnphilns at 
Caissirea, of which Eusebius miule use; but this would not 
iiecessiirily be inconsistent with their having been written in 
Egypt On the whole, however, this is one of the cases where the 
only fair course is to admit ignorance, and to ho})e that future 
discoveries may in time bring fuller knowledge. 

A. Codex Alexandrinus. — 'riiis is one of the chief treasures of 
the British Museum, where the volume containing the New Testa¬ 
ment may Ixj seen by every visitor in one of the show-cases in the 
DctHirtment of Manuscripts. Its liistory, at least in later yeai's, is 
much less obscure than that of the Sinaiticus. In IJ)24 it was 
offeml by Cyril Luear, Patrian^h of Constantinople, to Sir Thomas 
Roi\ our ambiussiidor in Turkey, for presentation to King 1" 

King James diet! l)efore the manuscript staked for England, and 
the offer was transferred to Charles 1. In 1027 the gift was 
actually accomplished, ami the MS. remained in the possession of 
our sovereigns until the Royal Tiibmry was presented to the nation 
by George II., when it entered its present home. Its earlier 
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history is also partially tracjeable. Cyril liiioar brought it to 
Constantinople from Alexandria, of which see he had previously 
been Patriarch ; and an Arabic note at the beginning of the iMS., 
signed by “ Athanasius the humble” (probably Athanasius III., 
Patriarch of Aloxiindria, who died alK)ut 1308), states that it was a 
gift to the Patriarchal cell in that town. A later Latin note adds 
that the gift was made in a.d. 1008, but the autiiority for this 
statement is unknown. Another Arabic note, written in tlie 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, states tliat the MS. was written 
by Thecla the martyr; and Cyril fiUcar himself re[>eats this state¬ 
ment, with tlie additions tliat Thecla was a noble lady of Egypt, 
that she wrote it shortly after the Council of Xiciea (a.d. 325), and 
that her name was originally written at the end of the uianusc.i'ipt. 
This, however, was only tradition, since the end of the MS. had 
been lost long before Cyril’s time. The authority for the tradition 
is (piite unknown, and so early a date is hardly probable. TJie 
occurrence in the manuscript of treatises p. (>()) by Eusebius (died 
A.i). 310) and Athanasius (died a.d. 370) makes it almost ceitaiu 
that it cannot be earlier than the middle of the fourth century, 
and competent authorities agree that the style of writing probably 
shows it to be somewhat later, in the first half of the fifth century. 
It is (iertain that the writing of this MS. appears to be somewhat 
more advanced than that of the Vaticaniis or Sinaiticus, especially 
in the enlargement of initial letters and similar elementary orna¬ 
mentation ; but it must be remembered that these characteristics 
are already found in earlier MHS., and that similar differences 
between contem[Mn*ary MS8. may be found at all periods. I’he 
dating of early Cireek uncials on vellum is still very doubtful for 
want of materials to judge from, and it is j^ossible that the tradi- 

i>nmtioned above is truer than is generally supposed ; but for 
the present it is safer tc ihcquiesce in the general judgment which 
assigns the manuscript to the fifth century. 

Like the CVxlex Sinaiticus, it contained originally the whole 
Greek Bible, with the addition of the two Epistles of Clement of 
Rome, which in very early days ranked almost with the inspired 

S 2764. I 
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book8; and, in iwldition, the table of contents shows that it 
originally included the Pwdms of Solomon, the title of which, 
however, is so separiited from tlie rest of the books as to indicate 
tliat they were regarded as standin*^ (»n a different footinf^. 

The Old 1’estament has suffered some sli.u^ht mutilations, which 
have been des(irib(?d alnwly; the Xew Testament more seriously, 
since the whole of St. Matthew’s (tos])el, as far as eh. 26. (*», is lost, 
together with leaves containinj^ .John 6. 61)—8. 52 (where, however, 
the number of pajres rnissin^^ shows that the doubtful passage, 
7. 63— 8. 11 , cannot have Ixien pmsent when the MS. was perfect), 
and 2 (’or. 4. 13—12. (>, l<?id of the first Kpistle of (Mement 
and the greater part of the second. The loaves measure 12^ inches 
by 10 J, having two (jolumns to each page, written in a large and 
well-formed hand of round shape, with initial letters enlarged 
and projeciting into the margin. The text has been corrected 
throughout hy several dilfcRmt hands, the tii-st being nearly or 
(piite contemporary with the original scribe. The facsimile given 
ill Plate L\. shows the up])er piirt of the page containing John 
4. 42— 6. 14. In col. 1,1. (I, it will be seen that this MS. contains 
the words “the (3irist” ; and a. refereiuo to the Variorum Bible 
foot-note shows that it is sU])ported by O’* (i.v, the third corrector 
of C), I), li (with the later MSS.), while B, 0 (with the Old 
Latin, Vulgate, Bohairic, and (’nretonian Syriac versions) omit 
the words, and are followed by all the editors except M®(’lellan. 
Though I) and L rejwescnt j)re-Syrian testimony, the balance of 
that testimony, as (H)ntained in B, and the veraions, overweighs 
them. 

More imjMU’tant readings will be seen in the second column, 
w4iich contains the story of the cure of the im|)otent man at the 
|iool of Bethesda. It will be seen (11.13,14) that an alteratjoj;. 
teen made in the MS., and that certain letters have been re-aritten 
over an enisure, while others arc added in the margin. The 
words which are thus due to the con*ector, and not to the original 
scribe, are those which are translated “ halt, withered, waiting for 
the motnng of the water. For an angel of the Lord.” A close 
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examination shows that the first and last parts of the passag^e origi¬ 
nally occupied 1.14, before the erasure ; but the words in italics are 
an addition which was not in the original text. They ai\i also 
omitted (sph the Variorum Bible foot-note) by X , B, 0 , Ti , with 
the Curetonian Hyrific and the Hahidic versions. They are found 
only ill D, the corrections of A and C, and later MSS., and are 
thus inevitably omitted by nearly all the editors. With regard 
to verae 4 the distribution of evidence is different. It is omitted, 
like the former words, by B, C, the ( •urctonian Syriac, most 
MSS. of the Bohairic and the Sahidic versions ; and these are now 
joined by 1), which in the previous case wiis on the other side. 
On the other hand, A and li have changed in the contrary direc¬ 
tion, and arc found to snp])ort the verso, in c*ompany with C®, the 
later un<;ials, and all cursives but three, the Old Latin and Vul¬ 
gate, and the Peshitto Syriac. Thus tin; veraions are fairly e(]ually 
divided; but X, B, (., I) form a very strong group of eaily 
authority, as against A and the mass of later MSS. L and the Old 
Latin are, in fact, the only witnesst;s to the verse which can lie 
considered as ]ire-Syrian, and conse(]nently we find the Kevised 
Version omits the vei’se, in common with Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
and Westcott and llort; !ja(;hmann and M®(dellan alone apiiearing 
on the other side. 

Specimens of scribes’ eiTors and their corrections may be seen in 
11. 1, 2, 26-2S. In the former the words first written have been 
erased, and the correct reading written above them ; in the latter, 
some words had been written twice over by mistake avrw 

vyii ^4 ytyetrOat Xeyec avru y€vea-Bac,i aTctKpiOyj avru'). 

The whole passage (from the firat y€ve<r6ai) has been erased, 
and then correctly re-written, with a slight variation (X€ 7 « for 

..; but as the correct reading was much shorter than 

that originally written, a considerable space is left blank, as the 
facsimile shows. 

As regards the (piality of the text preserved in the Codex 
Ale.xandrinus, it must Im admitted that it does not stand quite so 
high as its two predecessors in age, X and B. Different parts of 

I 2 
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the New Testament have evidently been copied from different 
originals; but in the Gospels, at any rate, A is the oldest and most 
pre-eminent example of that revised “Syrian” text which (to 
judge from the quotations in the Fathers) had become the 
predominant text as early as the fonrtli ceoturj. It will often 
be found at the heiul of thti great mass of later uncials and 
cursives which support tlie received text; and although it is 
much superior to the late cursives from which the “ received text” 
was in fact <lerived, it yet belongs to the same class, and will be 
found oftener in agreement with the Authorised Version than with 
the Revised. In the Acts and Ejnstles its t(ixt is predominantly 
Alexandrian, with some Western readings; in the Aijocalypse it 
belongs to the Neutnd type, and is probably the best extant MS. of 
that book. The E|)i8tles of ('lement, whi(;h are very valuable for 
the history of the early Ghurch, having been written al)out the end 
of the first (xaitury, were until quite recently not known to exist in 
any other luauuscript. The Eusebian sections and (Ninons, referred 
to above (p. 124), are indicated in the margins of the Gospels, 
which also exhibit the earliest example of a division into chapters. 

A similar division of the Acts and Epistles, ascribed to Euthaliusof 
Alexandria, who wrote about a.d. los, is not found in this manu¬ 
script ; and this is an ad<litional reas(»u for l)elieving it not to have 
been writU-n later than the middle of the fifth ceiiLiiry. 

The Codex Alexandriiius was the fii’st of the greater manuscripts 
to be made accessible to s(4iolai's. The Epistles of (element were 
published from it by l*atrick Young in the Old Testament 
by GndKi in 1707-1720, and the Xew Testament by Woide in 
1786. In 1816-28 the Rev. If. H. Haber published the Old 
Testament in tyjHi resembling as closely as i)ossible the writing 
of the original. Finally a photographic reproduction u.tfoTt^R?*’ 
whole MS. was publislied in 18711-1886, under the editorship of 
Mr. (now Sir) E. Maunde Thompson, the present Principal 
Libmrian of the British Museum. 

B. Codex Vaticanus, the most ancient and most valuable of all 
the manuscripts of the Greek Bible. xVs its name shows, it is in 
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the great Vatican Library at Rome, which lias been its home 
since about the year 1450 (cerbiinly before 1475). There is, 
therefore, no story to tell of the discovery of this MS.; the interest 
which attaches to its history is of a different kind, and relates to 
the long struggle that was necessary before its contents were made 
accessible to scholars. For some reason which does not clearly 
appear, and which it is difficult to represent as very creditable to 
the heads of the Roman Church, the authorities of the Vatican 
Library put continual obstacles in the way of all who wished to 
study it in detail. A correspondent of Erasmus in 1583 sent that 
scholar a number of selected retidings from it, iis proof of its 
superiority to the received Greek text. In lOfil) a collation (or 
statement of its various readings) was made by Bartolocci, but it 
was never published, and remained unknown until 1819. Other 
imperfect collations weixj iiumIc about 1720 and 1780. Napoleon 
carried the manuscript off as a prize of victory to Paris, whe c it 
remained till 1H15, when the many treasures of which he had 
despoiled the libraries of the Continent wei’e returned to their 
respective owners. While at Paris it was studied by Hug, and its 
great age and supreme importance were first fully made known; 
but after its return to Rome a i)criod of seclusion set in. In 1848 
Tischendorf, after waiting for several months, was allowed to see it 
for six hours. Next year I)e Muralt wjis permitted to study it for 
nine hours. In 1«45 the great English scholar Trcgelles was allowed 
indeed to see it hut not to copy a word. His pockets werc searched 
before he might oixiii it, and all writing materials were taken 
away. Two clerics stood beside him and snatched away the 
volume if he looked too long at any passage I However, the 
Roman authorities now took the task in hand themselves, and in 
1SS.7,edition by Cardinal Mai was published, which, however, 
was so inaccurate as to be almost useless. In 180G Tischendorf 
once more applied for leave to edit the MH., but with difficulty 
obtained leave to examine it for the purpose of collating difficult 
passages. Unfortunately the great scholar so far forgot himself as 
to copy out twenty jiages in full, contrary to the conditions under 
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which he had been allowed access to the MS., and his permission 
was naturally withdrawn. Renewed entreaty procured him six days 
lonjfer study, makinjr in all fourteen days of three hours each ; and 
by makiiifj: the vx*ry most of his time Tischendorf was able in 1867 
to publish the most f)erfect edition of the manuscript which had 
yet appeared. An improved Roman edition api)t‘ared in 1868-81; 
but the final and decisive publication was reserved for the years 
1889-1)0, when a complete photoj^raphic; facsimile of the whole 
MS. made its contents oii<;e and for all tlu; c-ommon proi)erty of all 
scholars. 

The (V)dex Vaticanus oriiriimlly c'ontaiiied the* entire (Ireek 
Bible, but it has sufTered not a little frocn the ravaf^es (jf time. 
The bej^inuiu" has been lost, as far as (Jen. 46. 28 ; in the middle, 
Psalms 106-138 have dro|)p(‘d out; at the end, the latter part of 
Hebrews (from dhap. 9. O.tlu^ (’atholic K])istles, and the whole of 
the A])0(ialyps(» have disap|X‘ared.“^ Ea(*h ])af^e measures 10^ by 

10 iimhes. The vellum is iM-autifulIy fine, and is said to be made 
from antelopi^s’ skins. The writintr Plate X.) is in small and 
delicate uncials, ])erfectly simple and unadorned, with three 
columns to tlie ])a}if(*. IMiere aie no cadari^ed initials, no stops or 
accents, no divisions into chapters or scjetions such as are found in 
later MSS., but a dilfeient system of division ])eculiar to this 
manuscript. Unfortunately, the beauty of the original writin<^ 
has lK‘en s])oilt by a later correlator, who, thinking jXirhaj)s that the 
orijjinal ink was becominir faint, traced over every letter afresh, 
omittiiifT only those letters and words which he l)elieved to be 
incorrect. Thus it is only in the case of such words that we see 
the oriffinal writing untouched and uninjuivd. An examj)lc may 
be seen in the thirteenth and fourteenth lines from the bottom 

* Tho C»wIi'X Vaticanus bring Lleficiciit in tlic Apocal)r[)sr, thr lettrr H is in 
the enso of tluit bonk tninsfrrml to anothrr MS. also in the Vatican, but much 
later in ibito, being «>f the eighth century. It is of some importance, a« uncial 
MSS. of tho Apocalypse are .scarce ; but it must be rcinenibcreii tlnit its autho¬ 
rity is by no means eiiual to that of tlie great manuscript to which tlic letter 

11 i.s elsewhere appropriated. 
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of the third column in our plate, where the coiTector lias not 
retouched the \voixls Koya amarctXa avrovq €iq top KO(r[Aov, whi(;h have 
been written twice over by mistake. One scribe wrote the whole 
of the MS., and was also, as we have seen, employed on part of 
the (V)dex Sinaiticus. There are corrections by various hands, one 
of them (indicated as B“) bein^ ancient and valuable. AV^ith 
regard to the date of the manuscript, critics are agreed in assign¬ 
ing it to the fourth century ; and the identity of scribe Injtween it 
and ]>art of K shows that they are practically contemporary, though 
the more complete absence of ornamentation from has generally 
caused it to be regarded as slightly the older. 

Over the character of the text contained in H a most embittered 
controversy has raged. It will have Ijeeii noticed that it is only 
within ([uite recent years that X and B have emerged from their 
obscurity and have become generally known ; and it so bap|)cns 
that thesii two most ancient manuscripts dillVr markedly from the 
class of text represented by A, which iiii to the time of their 
apix)arance was hold to be the oldest and best authority in 
existence, lienee there has lieen a natural reluctance to abandon 
the ancient readings at the bidding of these two new-comers, 
imposing though their ap|xjarance may ha ; and this is especially 
the case since the publication of Dr. I Tort’s theory, whi(;h assigns 
to these two manuscripts, and esjxxnally to B, a ])re-cminence which 
is almost overwhelming. Dean Burgon tilted flcsperately against 
the text of Wcstcott and llort, and even went so far as to argue 
that these two documents owed their ])reservation, not to the 
goodness of their text, but to its depravity, having been, so to 
sptiak, pilloried as examples of what a copy of the Scrij)tur(i ought 
not to be ! In spite of the learning with which the Dean mairi- 
arguments, and of the support which (‘.(jually eminent 
but more moderate scholars such as Dr. Scrivener gave to his 
conclusions, they have failed to hold their ground. Scholars in 
general believe B to be the chief evidence for the most ancient 
form of the New Testament text, and it is clear that the Revisers 
of our English Bible attached the gmatest weight to its authority. 
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Even where it stands alone, or almost alone, its evidence must be 
treated with respect; and such readings not unfre(juently find a 
place in the margin of the Revised Version. One notable instance, 
the omission of the last twelve verses of St. Mark, has been men¬ 
tioned in speaking oT the Codex Sinaitieus; othQi-s will be found 
recorded in the notes to the Variorum Bible, or in any critical 
edition of the Greek New Testament. 

The page exhibited in oiir facsimile contains John 16. 27— 
17.21. Six lines have been omitted from the top of the plate. 
It was chosen especially as showing a good example of the 
untoLiched writing of the MS., as described above; but it also 
contains several interesting readings. In 16. 27 it luis “the 
Father” instead of “God” ; and tlie note in the Variorum Bible 
informs us that B is henj supjx)rted by the original text of C, and 
by D and L. On tlu; other hand, it is opposed by the original 
text of K (both and C have been altered by later correctors), 
and by A and A. Most of the later MSS. follow the latter group; 
the versions and Fathers are divided. The evidence is thus very 
evenly divided, and so, consequently, arc the editore ; Tischendorf, 
McClellan, and Weiss retaining the “ received ” reading, “ God,” 
while Tiuchmann, 'rrcgellcs, and Westcott and Hort follow B. The 
Revisers have done the same, being probably influenced by the 
fact that the evi<lence in support of the word “ Father ” comes 
from more than one group of authorities, B and L being Neutral, 
D Western, and () mixed, while the Coptic versions, which also 
support it, ai*e Alexandrian. This is a good instance of an evenly 
balanced choice of remlings. In 16. 33 the n.‘ceivcd reading 
“shall have” issupi>oi-ted only by D and the Latin veraions, while 
M A, B, C, mil nearly all the other uncials and versions read 
“have”; so that practically all cxlitors adopt the latter 
In 17.11 another instance occurs of an overwholining majority 
in favour of a change, the received reading being supported only 
by a cori-ection in D and by the Vulgate, while A, B, C, L, and 
all editors read “ keep them in thy name which thou hast given 
me.” In the next vci’sc, N, B, C, D, L (all the best IMSS. except A, 
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and most of the versions) omit the words “ in the world,” which 
are found in A and the mass of cursives. Of the editors, only 
M*Clellan, preferring what he regards as internal probability to 
external evidence, retains the “received” reading. In the words 
Vhich follow, a more complicated difference of opinion exists, for 
which reference may be made to the Varionim Bible note. One 
reading is supported by A and D ; another by N® (the third corrector 
of and the two chief Coptic versions; a third by B, C, and L. 
Of the editors, liachmann adopts the first reading, M®Clellan the 
second, and the others, including the Revisers, the third. None 
of the variations here mentioned as occurring on this page of B 
is of first-rate importance, but tliey furnish a fair example of the 
sort of problems with which the textual critic has to deal, and of 
the conflicting evidence of MSS. and the divergent opinions of 
editors. Finally, in v. 15 (col. 3, 11. 19, 20 in the plate) there 
is a good example of a class of error to which, as mentioned ab< ve 
(p. 0), scril)es were especially liable. The words to be copied 
were “ T ])ray not that thou shouldcst take them out of the world, 
but that thou shouldest keep them out of the evil ”; but when 
the scribe had written the first “out of the,” his eye wandered 
on to the second occurrence of these words, and he proceeded to 
write “ evil ” insteml of “ world,” thus omitting several words, 
and producing nonsense. The con-cction of the blunder has 
involved the Ctancclling of some words in 1. 20 and the writing 
of others in the margin. Sonietimcs the omission of words in 
this way does not produce obvious nonsense, and then the error 
may escaixj notice and be perpetuated by being copied into other 
manuscripts. 

C. Codex Ephraemi, now in the National Library of Paris, 
'-hav:’\g been brought from the East to Italy early in the sixteenth 
century, and taken from Italy to Paris by Queen Catherine de’ 
Medici. This manuscript is a prominent instance of a fate which 
befell many ancient l)ooks in tlie Middle Ages, Ixjfore the introduc¬ 
tion of paper into Europe. When vellum became scarce, a scribe 
who was unable to procure a sufficiency of it was apt to take some 
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manuBcript to which he attached little value, wash or scmixi off the 
ink as well as he could, and then write his book on the vellum thus 
partially cleaned. Manuscripts so treated are called pa/impsestSj 
from a Greek word iinplyinj^ the mnioval of the original writing. 
The Codex Kphraenii is a piiliinpsest, and deriws its name from 
the fjujt that the later WTiting inscribed ujx)!! its vellum (probably 
in the twelftii (^eidury) consists of the works of St. Kpliraem of 
Syria. Natunilly to us the earlier writing in such a cjise is almost 
always the m(»re valuable, iis it certainly is in this case; but it 
retpiires much labour and ingenuity, and often the a})p]ication of 
chemicals, in order to discern the baled traces of the original ink. 
Attention was first called to the Biblical text underlying the works 
of »St. Bphraem at the end of the seventeenth century. In 171(5 a 
collation of the New TesUiinent was iiuide, at the instance of the 
great Buglisli scholar Uicliard Bentley; but the fii-st complete 
edition of it was due to the zeal and industry of Tischendorf, who 
published all that was deciphemble, both of the Old and of the 
New Testament, in 1843-b. 

The original mauuscjript contiiined the whole Greek Bible, but 
only scattered leaves of it were used by the scribe of St. Kphiuem’s 
works, and the rest was probably destroyed. Only (54 leaves 
aa* left of the Old Testament; of the New Testament thei^‘ are 
140 (out of 238), containing |K>rtions of every book exce[)t 2 Thes- 
salonians and 2 «]obn. It is written in a mediuin-si7A;d uncial 
hand, in pages measuring 121 inches by (IJ im^las, aiul with only 
one column to the jiage. The Kusebian sections and ibe division 
into chapters appear in the Gos|xjIs, but there are no tmees of 
divisions in the other books. The writing is generally agiwd to 
be of the fifth century, perhaps a little later than the Codex 
Alexandrinus; and two corixjctoi’s have left their mark ijpon* th(f 
text, the first in the sixth centuiy, and the other in the ninth. 
Of course it will be undei’stoiKl, in reference to other manuscripts 
as well as this, that the ivadings of an early coim*tor may l)e as 
valuable as those of the manuscript itself, since they must have 
been taken from other copies then in existence. 
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Tlie great age of C makes it extremely valuable for the textual 
criticism of the New Testament; but it is less important than 
those which we have hitherto descrilxid, owing to the fact that it 
represents no one family of text, but is rather compounded from 
them all. Its scwibe, or the scrilje of one of its immediate an¬ 
cestors, must have had before him manuscripts represmiting all the 
different families which have been described above. Sometimes it 
agrees with the Neutral group of manuscripts, sometimes with the 
Western, not unficqueiitly with the Alexandrian, and perhaps 
oftenest with the Syrian. The page exhibited in JMate XI. con¬ 
tains Matt. 20. KJ-JU (eight lines being omitted from the bottom 
of the pige), and a reference to the notes in the Variorum llible 
will show that its readings hci*e are of some interest. In v. 16 
it is the chief authority for the words, “for many be called 
but few cliosen” ; in this case it is supported by 1), but opj)osed 
by N and B, which omit the sentence (A is defective hereV 
Similarly in verses 22 and 2:1 the words, “ and to he baptized with 
the ba[)tisni that T am baptized with,” are found in C, K, and a 
multitude of later uncials and curaives, but are omitted l)y N, B, 
I), L, Z, and most of the versions. In all these cases the Revised 
Version sides with and B against (\ and there can be little 
doubt that the Revisers are right, and that these readings of 0 
are due to the habit (very (ujinmon in the Syrian type of text) of 
introducing into the narrative of one Evangelist Wvords and clauses 
which occur in the description of the same or similai* events in 
the others. 

1). Codex Bezae; in the University Library at (Tunbridge. 
This is undoubtedly the most carious, though certainly not the 
most trustworthy, manuscript of the New Testament at present 
known ^o us. It was probably written in the south of France, 
perhaps at Lyons. It was at Lyons in the year 1562, when 
Theodore Beza, the disciple of Calvin and editor of the New 
Testament (see p. 99), procured it, probably after the sack of the 
city by the Huguenots in that year; and by Beza, from whom it 
derives its name, it was presented in 1581 to the University of 
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Carabrid<(e. It is remarkable as the first example of a copy of 
the Bible in two lanj^uaj^cs; for it contains both Greek and 
Latin texts. It is also remarkable, as will be shown directly, on 
account of the many curious additions to and variations from the 
authentic text which it contains; and no maruscript has been 
the subject of so many speculations or the basis of so many con¬ 
flicting theories. It was partially used by Stephanus in his 
edition of loriC and by Beza in liis various editions. After its 
acquisition by C^imbridjcc it was collated, more or less imperfectly, 
by various scholars in the 17th and 18th centuries, and published 
in full by Ki])lin.u: in A new edition, with full annotations, 

was issued by Dr. Scrivener in 18(>4 ; and since that date two 
other (Urnl)ridj^e s(^hnlai*s, IVofessor Rendel IFarris and Mr. Chase, 
have made (nireful studi(*s of its U‘xt from rather different points 
of view. 

In size the (\)dex Bezae is smaller than the manuscripts hitherto 
described, its ])a‘rcs measuriiu^ ten inches by ci"ht. The Greek 
and Latin texts face one another on opposite paji^cs, the Greek 
bein«( on the left hand, the Latin on the rij^ht. Each pa^e con¬ 
tains a sinj^le column, not written continuonsly, as in the MSkS. 
hitherto described, but iii lines of varying? lenjyth, the object 
(imjxjrfectly attainecl, it is true) l)oini,^ to make the ]>aiiscs of sense 
come at the end of a line. It is written in uncials of rather lar^e 
size, the Latin and Gix*i‘k (diaraetei’s lx^in" made curiously alike, 
so that both pai^es have a similar "oneral appearance at first 
sij^ht. The writing? is evidently in a style later than that of 
A or C, and it may lie assiu:ned with fair confidence to the sixth 
century. The manuscri|)t has In'cn corrected by many hands, 
includin*^ the ori.i>:inal scribe himself; some of the correctors 
are nearly contemporary with the original writint,% others are 
mucli later. 

The existence of a Latin text is sufficient proof by itself that 
the manuscript was written in the West of Europe, where Latin 
was the lan.irna<::e of literature and dailv life. In the East there 
would be no occasion for a Latin translation ; but in the West 
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Latin was the language which would be the most geiieniJly intel¬ 
ligible, while the Greek was added because it was the original 
language of the sacred books. But Latin copies of the Scriptures 
existed long before this manuscript was written; and then the 
question arises, whether the scribe has simply copied a Greek 
manuscript for his Greek pages and a Latin manuscrii)t for his 
Latin, or whether he has taken pains to make the two versions 
con’cspond and represent the same readings of the original. On 
this point a rather curious division of opinion has arisen. It is 
tolembly clear that in the first instjince indepejident Greek and 
Latin texts were used as the authorities to be copied, but it is 
also clear that the texts have been to some extent assimilated to 
one another; and while Dr. Scrivener (and most seholai*s until 
recently) argues that the Latin has been altered to suit the Greek 
(and therefore ceases to be very valuable evidence for the text of 
the Old Latin version). Professor liendel Harris maintains »hat 
the Greek has been altered to suit the Latin, and that therefoi*e it 
is the Greek that is eompanitively unimportant as evidence for 
the original Greek text. Striking evidenei* can be produced on 
both sides; so that there seems to be nothing left but to conclude 
that both texts have been modified, which is in itself not an un¬ 
reasonable conclusion. The general result is that the evidence 
of J), whether for the Greek or Latin texts, must be used with 
some caution ; and care must l)e taken to make sure that any 
apparent variation is not due to some modification introduced by 
the scribe. 

But the special interest of Codex Bezae is not to be found so 
much in verbal variations as in wider dejjartures from the normal 
text, in which there is no question of mere Jiccommodations of 
language, but which can only be due to a diirerent tradition. 
Codex Jlezae, unlike the iVISS. hitherto described, which are copies 
of the entire Bible, contains only the Gosjxils and Acts, with a few 
verses of the Catholic Epistles, which originally preceded the 
Acts; but in these portions of the New Testament it exhibits a 
very remarkable series of variations from the usual text. It is the 
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chief representative of the Western tyi)e of text, which, formerly 
supi)Ose(l to have orif^inated in the West, is now shown to have 
come into existence in Syria or Asia Minor, at a very early date 
indeed, probably near the l)eginnin<( of the second century. The 
Chiimh in (hull (ij\ France) was closely connected with the Church 
of Asia Minor, from whhih it lawl been founded; and it may 
have been in this way tliat this type of text jiassed from the East 
(where it left its mark in the Old Syriac; version) to the West, 
where it became the ]»redominant form in the early aj^es of the 
Church. Its siK^c.ial ctharacteristic, as ex])Iained alnive (p. 110), 
is th(! fr(‘e addition, and oc(.*HsionaIly omission, of words, sentences, 
and even inctidcnts. One of these will be found in the jia^e of 
the MS. reproduced in onr Pljite XTf., containinf*: liiike 5. 

—6. 0. ^rhe lii^st w(»rd on the paj^e shows that tin's maniiscTipt 
contains the last words of vei’se :18, “ and both are ])reservcd,” 
which are omitted by X, H, and li, and after them by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and llort, and the Revised Vei’sion ; while A, C, and 
the mass of later MSS. a^ree witli J), and are followed by 
Lachmann, 'rivi^elles, and M<^(1ellan. Vei-se is omitted 
altoi^ether, both by I) and by the Old Latin vei’sion Qtoe note 
in Variorum Iblde). At tlie end of 6. the words oi Se ia-iairuy 
(“but they were silent”) are added by I) alone; and in place of 
vers(! h, D alone inserts the following curious passae;e (11. Kl-i^O in 
the plate) : “On (he same <lay, seeing one workini^^ cai the sabbath 
day, he said unto him, Man, if thou knowest what thou doest, 
blessed art thou ; but if thou knmvest not, thou art accursed and 
ft tmusjjjressor of the law.” This strikin,ic incident, which is con¬ 
tained in no other iwmimript or vei-sion, cannot he held to be 
part of the text of St. Luke; hut it may well he that 

it is a lifeniiine tradition, one of the “many other thin^^s which 
Jesus did” which were not written in the Go8\Hils. If this he so, 
one won\d hw'/we u\\ the WWties taken hy t\\is manuscript with 
the sacred text, for the sivkc of this addition to the recorded words 
of the Lord. 

It will l>e of interest to note some of the j)rincij>al additions and 
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omissions found elsewhere in this remarkable manuscript. After 
Matt. 20. iS, 1) is the principtil authority (being supported by one 
uncial, 4>, the Old Latin and Old Syriiic versions, and a few copies 
of the Vulgate) for inserting another long j)assage : “ But seek ye 
to increase from tUat which is small, and to become less from that 
which is greater. When ye enter into a house and are summoned 
to dine, sit not down in the highest places, lest perchance a more 
honourable man than thou shall come in afterwards, and he that 
bade thee come and say to thee, Oo down lower; and thou shalt be 
fishained. But if thou sittest down in the worse place, and one 
worse than tlice come in afterwards, then he that bade thee will 
say to the(‘, Bo up higher; and this shall be advantageous for thee.” 
Matt. 21. 44 (“and whosoever shall fall on this stone,” c//*.) is 
omitted by I), one cursive Olil), and the l)est co]>ies of the Old 
Latin. In Luke 10. 42, T) and the Old Ijatin omit the words, “oile 
thing is iKM'dful, and.” In Luke 22. 19, 20 the sjime authorities 
and the Old Syriac omit the second mention of the cup in the in¬ 
stitution of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Su]>per, thus reveraing the 
order of administration of the elements. In Luke 24, (>, I) and the 
Old Latin omit the words “ Tie is not here, but is risen ”; they omit 
the whole of r. 12, with Peter’s entry into the se])ulchre ; they 
omit in r. :l(j “and saith unto them, Peace be unto you” ; the 
whole of 40, “ And wdien he had thus spoken, he showed them 
his hands and his feet” ; in r, 51 the words “and was carried up 
into heaven”; and in 52 the words “worshipped him and.” 
In John 4. 9 the sjime authorities omit “for the Jews have no 
dealings with the Samaritans”; this time with the HUp|)ort of 
In Acts 15.20 I) omits “and from things strangled,” and adds 
at the end of the verse “ and Unit they should not do to others 
.•what they would not have done to themselves.” In the narrative 
of 8t, ]*au!’s missionary journeys in Asia, this manuscript and its 
allies have so many variations as to have suggested the idea that 
they repr(*scnt a separate edition of the Acts, ecjually authentic 
but different in date ; or else that they (or rather the source from 
wliich they arc descendal) eml)ody touches of local detail added by 
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a scribe who must have been a resident in the country and 
acquainted with the local tKiditions. Little chanties of phrase, 
which the greatest living authority on the history and geography 
of Asia Minor declares to be more true and vivid than the ordinary 
text, are added to the narratives of St. Paul’s»visits to Lycaonia 
and Elphesus. Thus in ch. 19. 9, I) adds the detail tliat St. Paul 
preached daily in the school of Tyrannus “ from the fifth hour to 
the tenth.” In ch. 19.1 the text runs thus, quite dififoreiitly from 
the verse which stands in our Bibles: “ Now when Paul desired in 
his own mind to journey to .Jerusalem, the Spirit spake unto him 
that he should turn back to Ephesus; and passing through the 
upper parts he cometh to Ephesus, and finding certain disciples he 
said unto them.” And when the evidence of 1) comes to an end, 
as it does at 22. 20, the other authorities usually associated with 
it continue to record a text differing erjually remarkably from 
that which is recorded in the vast majority of manuscripts and 
versions. 

The instances which have been given are sulftcient to show at 
once the interest and the freedom characteristic of the Western 
text, of which the C(xlex Bezae is the chief representative. It is 
not, however, to be supposed that it is always so striking and so 
indejxjiident. In many cases it is found in agreement with the 
Neutnil text of B and X, when it no doubt represents the authentic 
words of the original. But spice will not allow ns to dwell too 
long on any single manuscript, however interesting, and further 
information as to its readings can always be found by a study of 
any critictil edition or of the notes to the Variorum Bible. 

l)^. Codex Claromontanus ; in the National Library at Paris 
(Plate XI11.). It has been said that the (Wex Bezae contains 
only the (losjiels and Acts; and conse(|uently when we come to. 
the Pauline Epistles the letter I) is given to another manuscript, 
which contains only this part of the New Testament, Like the 
Oodex Bezae it fonnerly belonged to Beza, having been found at 
Clermont (whence its name), in France, and in 1656 it was 
bought for the Royal Library. Like the Codex Bezae, again, it 
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contains both Greek and Latin fejLts, written on opposite pages. 
Each leaf measures 0^ inches by inches, with very wide 
margins. It is written on beautifully line vellum, in a very 
handsome style of writing, and (still like D of the Gospels) it 
is arranged in iTnes of irregular length, corresponding to the 
pauses in the sense. It is generally assigned to the sixth century, 
and was probably written in Africa, i)erhaps in Egypt. The 
Greek text is correctly written, the Latin has many blunders, 
and is more inde[»endent of the Greek than is tlie case in Codex 
Lezae, belonging to tlje African ty[)e of the Old Latin version. 
It has been coiTectcd by no less than nine different hands, the 
fourth of wliich (about the ninth century) added the breathings 
and accents, as tliey api)enr in the plate. Tlie jjage shown (jon- 
tains Horn. 7. 4-7. In verse 0 it has a reading different from 
that usually found : “ But now we have been discharged from 
the law of death, wherein we wei*e holdcn.” The text of //lis 
(^odex is (listineatly Western, as might be ex|)e(;ted from its 
containing a Tiatin version ; but Western readings in the Epistles 
are not so striking as we have se^ii them to be in the Gospels 
and Acts. 

The remaining uiua’al manus(;ripts of the New" Testament may, 
and indeed must, be described more briefly ; but as they are 
sometimes refeiTed to in the Variorum Bible, and of course oftener 
in critical editions of the Greek, a short notice of them seems to 
be necessary. 

E of the Gospels (Codex Basiliensis) is an eighth century copy 
of the four Gospels, at Basle, in Switzerland, containing a good 
representation of the Syrian type of text, so that it will often ho 
found siding wdth A. 

E of tlfce Acts (Em), the Codex Laudianus, is much more valu¬ 
able, and is the most imporUint Biblical MS. in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, ft is a manuscript of the sixth century, 
containing both Latin and Greek texts, the Latin being on the 
left and the Greek on the right (unlike D and Do). It is written 
in large rough uncials, in lines of varying length, but containing 

S 2761. K 
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only one to three words each. Its text is Western, with a large 
admixture of Alexandrian rejwlings. Tiie history of this volume is 
interesting. An inscription contained in it shows that it was in 
Sardinia at some time in the seventh century. It was brought to 
England prolnibly by Theodore of Tarsus, Archbisliop of Canter¬ 
bury, in 608. It was pro])ably deposited by him in one of the 
great monasteries in the north of Englaml, for it is practically 
certain that it was used by llede in writing his commentary on the 
Acts. At the dissolution of the monasteries it must have l)cen 
turned loose on the world, like so many other treasures of inestim- 
ahle value ; l)ut ultimately it came into the hands of Archbishop 
Laud, and was included by liiin, in 1066, in one of his splendid 
gifts to the ljnivei*sity of Oxford. 

E of the Pauline Epistles (E 3 ) is merely a c()j)y of IL, made at 
the cjid of the ninth century, when the text of Do had already 
sulfered damage, from correctors. Hence it is of no independent 
value. 

Of the remaining manus<Tipts we shall notice oidy those which 
have some spe<*ial vahu‘. or int<‘rest. Many of them consist of 
fragments only, and their texts are for the most ])art less valu¬ 
able. Most t)f them euntuin texts of the Syrian ty]K.*, and are of 
no more im])ortance than the great mass of cursives. ^Fhey prove 
that the Syrian text was predominant in the (Ireek world, but 
they do not ]»rove that it is the most authentic form of the 
text. Some of the latia* uncials, ho\>ever, contain earlier 
texts to a greater or less degree; and thest* cleserve a se])arate 
mention. 

L (Codex Regius), in tlie National Library at Paris, is eon- 
spieuous among the later uncials for the antiquity of the text 
whicli it preserves, and it wais ])rol)id»ly (*o])ied from a'^very early 
manuscript. It is assigned to the eighth century, and contains 
the (iospels complete, except for n few small lacunas. It lias a 
large numher of Alexandrian readings (having in fact probably 
Iwen written in Egypt), but it is also in very great measure 
Neutral in its character, and it is very frequently found in con- 
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junction with B in readings which arc now generally accepted as 
the best. One notable case in which its evidence is of special 
interest is at the end of St. Mark's Gospel. Jiike B and X it 
breaks off at the end of v.S; but unlike them it proceeds tf) give 
two alternative endings. The second of these is the ordinary 
vv. 9-20, but the first is a shorter one, which is also found in a 
small niinibcr of minor authorities : “ But they told to Peter and 
his companions all the things that had l)een said unto them. And 
after these things the Lord Jesus himself also, from morning even 
until evening, sent forth by them the holy and im|)erishable pro¬ 
clamation of eternal sjilvation.” It is certain that this is not the 
original ending of St. Mark’s Gos|)el, but it is very prolnibly an 
early substitute for the true ending, which may have been lost 
through some ac‘cidcnt,* or else not written at all. In any case it 
is interesting as showing the indejicndent character of L aiMl 
iiKU’casing the general value of its testimony elsewhere. 

P (Codex Guelpherbytanus A) is a palimpsest of the sixtli 
century, containing r>18 vei*ses from various parts of all four 
Gos]ds,over which have been written some of the works of Isidore 
of Seville. It is now at Wolfenbiittel in Germany. Its text is 
partly Syrian, but contains some good readings. 

Q (Codex Guelpherbytanus B) is another ])alimpsest, of the fifth 
century, containing 247 verses from St. Luke and St. John ; it 
now forms part of the same volume as P, and its text is of the 
same general character. 

R (Codex Nitriensis) is a palimpsest in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 17,211), where it may be seen exliihited in the same 
wise as the Codex Alexandrinus. It was brought from the convent 
of St. Mary Deipara, in the Nitrian Desert of Egypt. Jt contains 
51(5 verses* of St. Luke in a fine large hand of the sixth centiny, 

* Dr. Ifort sujrj^ests that a leaf containing vv. 9-20 may have been loHt from 
an early copy «)f tlie second century; but it must bo observed that this implies 
that the manuscript was written in book form, which is very improbable at 
that date. If it were a papyrus roll, as is most likely, the end would be in the 
inside of the roll, and therefore not exposed to much risk of damage. 

K 2 
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over which a Ryriac treatise by Sevcrus of Antioch has been 
written in the eif^hth or ninth century. Its text is distinctly valu¬ 
able, and it (contains a lar^e proportion of pre-Syrian retwlings. 

T (Codex Borgianus), in the Propaganda at Rome, is j^culiar 
as containing both Greek and Coptic texts, the latter being of the 
Thebaic or Saliidic veraion. It is only a fragment, or rather 
several small fragments, contsiining 17‘.) verees of St. Luke and 
St. .John. It is of the fifth century, and contains an almost en¬ 
tirely Xeutral text, with a few Alexandrian corrections. J)r. Hort 
ranks it next after 15 and for excellence of text. Several frag¬ 
ments of other Gneco-Coptic MSS. have since been discovered of 
lesser size and importance. 

Vi (Codex Dublinensis) is a palimpsest, consisting of 32 leaves, 
containing 21)0 verses of St. Matthew in writing of the sixth 
or [MKsibly the fifth century, over which some pt)rtions of Greek 
Fathers were written in the kmth century. It was evidently 
written in Egypt, in a very large and beautiful hand, fts text is 
decidedly pre-Syrian, but it agrees with X rather than with 15. 

A, i.fi. Delta, the fourth letter in the Greek alphabet (Codex 
Sangallensis), is a nearly complete copy of the Gospels in Greek, 
with a Latin translation between the lines, written in the ninth 
century by an Irish scrilnj at the monastery of St. Gall in Switzer¬ 
land. It was originally part of the same manuscript as G^ of the 
Pauline Epistles. Its text, oxce})t in St. Mark, is of the ordinary 
Syrian type and calls for no siK*cial notice, but in St. IVIark it is 
decidedly Neutral and Alexandrian, of the same type as L. 

H, />. Xi, the fourteenth letter of the Greek alphabet (Codex 
Zacynthius), is a j)alimpsest containing 342 verses of St. Luke, 
written in the eighth century, but covered in the thirteenth 
with a Icctionary. It is now in the library of the British and 
Foivign 15ible Society in London, whither it was brought from* the 
island of Zantc in 1820. Its text l)elongs to the same class as L, 
having a large number of Alexandrian readings, and also some of 
Western type; but its substratum is to a great extent Neutral,and 
Dr. Hort places it next to T. 
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Sach is the roll of the most important uncial manuscripts of the 
New Testament. Of the great crowd of cursive MSS., which run 
into hundreds and thousands, we do not propose to speak. A few 
of the most remarkable of them, which contain texts of an early 
type, liave been iiientioned on p. 103 ; but for the most part they 
do but reproduce, with less and less authority as they become later 
in date, the prevailing Syrian ty|Xi of text. No doubt good md- 
ings 77iay lurk here and there among tliem, but the chances against 
it are many ; and the examination of them belongs to the pro¬ 
fessional student of lliblical criticism, and not to those who desire 
only to know the most important of tlie aiithoritii^s n])Ou which 
rests our knowledge of the Jlible text. Only for completeness sake, 
and as an example of the smaller form of writing prevalent in 
Greek manuscripts from the ninth century to the fifteenth, is a 
plate given hero of one of these “ cursive ” MSS. (Plate XIV.). 
The manuscript here reproduced was written in the year 1022, j nd 
is now in the Ambrosian Tiihrary at Milan. It contains the 
Gospels only, and its official designation in the list of New Testa¬ 
ment i\rSS. is Evan. 348. The i)age of which the upiKir half is here 
produced, on the same scale as the original, contains the beginning 
of St. Mark’s Gospel. Its text is of no special interest; it is simply 
an average specimen of the Greek Gos|)cls current in the Middle 
Ages, in the beautiful Greek writing of the eleventh century. 

The most important authorities for the text of the fireek 
Testament have now been descrilKJd in some deUiil; and it is to 
be hoped that the reader to whom the matter contained in these 
pages is new will henceforth feel a livelier interest when he strolls 
through the galleries of one of our great libraries and sees the 
opened pages of these ancient witnesses to the W<)rd of God. 
•These are^ no common b(K)ks, such as machinery turns out in 
hundreds every day in these later times. Ea(ih one of them was 
written by the jHirsonal labour and sanctified by the prayers of 
some Egyi)tian or Syrian Christian of the early days, some Greek 
or Latin Monk of the Middle Ages, working in the writing-room 
of some great monasteiy of Eastern or Western Europe. Each 
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has its own individuality, which must U sought out by modern 
scholars with patient toil and persevering study. And from the 
comparison of all, from tlie weighing, and not counting merely, of 
their testimony, slowly is being built up a purer and more accurate 
representation of the text of our sacred books than our fathers and 
our foi-efatluTS jjossessed, and we are brought nearer to the very 
words whi(!h Lvangelist and A])ustle wrote, eighteen hundred yearn 
or more ago. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

. THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I N this chapter we are like hunters who liave beaten throu<?h 
the ground on which their game is chiefly expected to he 
found, and then proceed to outlying covers and patches in which 
they lla^ c good hope to find something which, tliough not equal to 
what they have already got, may yet .add appma’ably to the value 
of their bag. AVc go out into a wider territory. Not Greek .alone, 
but all the tongues of Pentecost—the dw’ellers in Mesopotamia, in 
Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia and Paraphylia, in Egypt and the 
parts of Libya about Oyrone, sojourners in Rome, and Arabia? j— 
arc now laid under contribution. Wo go to Syri.an, and Egyptian, 
and Roman, and ask them when the sacred Scriptures were trans¬ 
lated into their language, and what information they can give us 
as to the character and exact words of the Greek text from which 
their translations were originally m.ade. And the answer is that 
the AVord of God was delivered to the dwellers in these lands 
several centuries before the date at which the oldest of our Greek 
manuscripts were written. The Vatican and Sinaitic manuscripts 
carry us back, as we have just seen, to al)out the middle of the 
fourth century—sjiy, to a.d. SfiO. Rut the New Testament was 
transl.ated into Syriac and into Latin before a.d. 1.^)0, and into 
Egyptian somewhere alx)ut a.d. 200 ; and the copies which we now 
ix) 8 sess of these versions are lineal desciendants of the original 
* translations made at these dates. Tlic stream of textual tradition 
was tapped at these points, far higher in its course than the 
highest point at which we have access to the original Greek. If 
we can ascertain with certainty what were the original words of the 
Syriac or Latin translations, we can generally know what was the 
Greek text which the translator had before him: we know, that 
is, what w^ords w^ere found in a Greek manuscript which was extant 
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in the first half of the second century, and wliich cannot have 
been written very far from A.n. loO. Of course variations and 
mistakes crept into the copies of these translations, just as they 
did into the Oreek nianuscrij)ts, and much skifi and labour are 
iKXiessary to establish the true readings in tliese passages ; but we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that we are woiking back at the 
common object (the recovery of the original text of the liible) 
along an independent line; and when many of these lines converge 
on a single ])oint, our confidence in the accuracy of our conclusions 
is enormously increased* 


-Eastern Versions. 


The (lospel was first i)reached in the East, and we will therefore 
take first the vewlons in the languages of those countries which 
lay nearest to Judica. Of these, nojie can take 
Versional^ ])recedence of tlie Syriac version, Syriiw^, as has 
been already stated (]). 73), is the hniguage of 
Mc^sopotainia an<l Syria, and was likewise (with some variety of 
dialect) the ciuTent language of ev<;ry-day life in Palestine in the 
time of onr Lin’d. More than one translation of the Bible was 


iiunle into tins language, and these will be described in order. 

(<i) The Old or Curetonian Syriac (distinguislied as (hn\ in the 
Variorum Bi))le). Our knowledge of this vei’sion is due entirely 
to ipiite recent discoveries. Jjittle more than fifty veal’s ago its 
very existence was unknown. Boine acute critics had indeed 
guesseil that there must have been a version in Syriac older than 
that which bears the name of tlie Peshitto (.see hrhw)^ but no 
|K)rtion of it was known to exist. In ISt2, however, a great mass 
of Syriai^ inanuseripts reached the British Museum from the 
library of a monastery in the Xitrian Desert in Kgypt,—the result 
of long negotiations with the monks by various travellers. Among 
them was the palimpsest under whose Syriac text is the co])y of 
the Gi’eek Gospels known as R {ape p. 147), many copies of the 
ordinary Syriac Bible, and other precious documents. But among 
them also were some eighty leaves of a cojjy of the Gospels iii 
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Syriac which Dr. Careton, one of the officers of the Museum, re¬ 
cognised as containing a completely different text from any manu¬ 
script previously known. These leaves were edited by him, with a 
preface in whiel^lie contended that in this vei*sion we have the very 
w’ords of our Lord’s discourses, in the identiail language in which 
they were originally spoken. The manuscript itself (of which a fac¬ 
simile may be seen in Plate XV.) is of the fifth century, pmcrtically 
contemporary with the earliest manuscripts wdiich we possess of 
the Peshitto Syriac ; bub Cureton argued that the character of the 
translation showed that the original of his vereion (which from the 
name of its discoverer is often known as the Cnretonian Syriac) 
must have l)een made earlier than the original of the Peshitto, ami 
that, in fact, tlie Pesln'tto was a revision of the Old Syriac, just as 
the Vulgate Latin was in part a revision of the Old Latin. 

On this point a hot controversy has raged. In calling this 
version the Old Syriac, we have for the moment begged the 
(piestion, believing that tlie balance of evidence tends to support 
this view ; but it is only fair to state that the oy)positc opinion 
has been held by very high authorities. There is no (puistioii that 
the Cnretonian Syria(i is less accunite, less scholarly, less smooth 
than the Peshitto. There is also no doubt that the J*eshitto was 
eventually the Authorised Version among Syriac Christians, the 
other being ]jrac;tically annihilated. The question is whether the 
Cnretonian is a corruption of the Peshitto, or the Peshitto a 
revision of the (hiretonian, or whether the connection between 
them is something more remote and indirw^t. It is too technical 
a controversy to be fully argued here, but in sni)port of the view 
that the Cnretonian is the older text it may be maintained that if 
an accqmte vereion (such as the Peshitto) was in existence, it is 
not likely that it would be deliberately altered so as to make it less 
accurate, or that a less accurate indcptiiident version w’ould be cir¬ 
culated ; that the ultimate prevalence of the Peshitto is no proof 
of its superior antiquity, any more than the ultimate prevalence of 
the Vulgate proves it to be older than the Old Latin, but rather 
the reverse; and that the affinities of the Curetouiaii version are 
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with the older forms of the Greek text, while those of the Pashitto 
are with its later forms. The Ciiretonian Syriac is found in 
alliance with the Greek manuscripts B, and D, rather than with 
A or C. As has been shown above (p. 14:^) it is ^iften found sup- 
portinfif the same readinj^s as !) and the Old Latin, even where 
these are most unlike all other authorities. In short, its text is 
mainly Western, while the text of the Peshitto is mainly Syrian, 
like that of A and the majority of later MSS. 

Fresh li^ht, however, has just been poured upon the subject by 
a new discovery, which will no doubt re-open the controversy. A 
new copy of the Old Syriac Gospels has been discovered, and its 
text has been published while this book was hein^ written. In 
1802 two enterprising^ Cambridge ladies, Mrs. Lewis and her sister, 
Mrs. Gibson, visited the Monastery of St. Catherine, on Mount 
Sinai, the very place where Tischendorf made his celebrated dis¬ 
covery of the Codex Sinaiticus, and where Prof. Uendel Harris had 
quite recently found a Syriac copy of a very early Christian work, 
hitherto supposed to be lost, the “Apology*'of Aristides. These 
ladies photograi^hed a number of manuscripts, among them a 
Syriac ])alimpsest which they had noticed as containing a Gosjjel 
text; and when they brought their photogra]>hs home, the under¬ 
lying text of this palimpsest was recogniseil by two Cambridge 
Orientalists, !Mr. Burkitt and Prof. Bensly, as belonging to the 
Old Syriiu; version, hitherto known oidy in the fragments of 
(^ureton. The palimpsest contains the greater part (about three- 
fourths, the rest l)eing undecipherable) of the four Gospels. 
Naturally enough the announcement of the discovery aroused 
mu(;h interest; but Biblical students have had to possess their 
souls in ])atience while another exi»cdition was made to Sinai to 
copy the MS. in full, and while the half obliterated writing was 
iHjing painfully deciphered and edited. The result is now before 
the world, and though much discussion will l>e needed before a 
settled conclusion can be reached, it is possible to indicate the 
general bearings of the new discovery. 

It is clear, in the first place, that the Sinaitic MS. does not 
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represent precisely the same text as the Curetoiiian. The differ¬ 
ences between them are much more marked than, say, between any 
two manuscripts of the Peshitto or of the Greek Testament. One 
striking proof of this may be found in the fii*st chapter of St. 
Matthew; for ^vhereas the Curetoiiian MS. emphasises the fact of 
the Miraculous Conception, reading in v, 16* “Jacob begat Joseph, 
to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, who bare Jesus Christ” 
(thus avoiding even the word “husband,” which occurs in the 
Greek), the Sinaitic MS. as emphatically denies it, reading “Jacob 
begat Joseph, and Josepli, to whom was betrothed Mary the 
Virgin, begat Jesus w’ho is called Christ.” Similar additions are 
made elsewliere, and it is not surprising that some scholars have 
been efiger to claim this as the original form of the naiTative, the 
story of the Divine Conception being (in their view) a later ex¬ 
crescence. To the sober student, who tries to divest himself of 
prejudice in either direction (and it must not be supposed that 
all prejudice is on the side of orthodoxy), such a contention will 
appear cpiite uncritical. It is true that the genealogy of our Lord 
in !Miitt. 1. 1-16 was probably copied from a contemporary record, 
and that in such a record our Lord would undoubtedly have been 
described as the son of Joseph. Put in any case the conclusion of 
the document (with its reference to ]\Iary and to the title of 
“ Christ ”) has been altered when it was incorporated into the 
Gospel, and the only question is whether it ivas incorporated in 
the form in which it stands in the Sinaitic Syriac, or in that of 
the Greek manuscripts and all other versions. And here the Sinai¬ 
tic copy betrays itself; for it contiiins sevcml phrases which are 
quite inconsistent with the denial of the Divine Conception. The 
title “ ]Mary thn Vir(/in ” itself implies a comparatively late origin; 
and the phrase “before they eame together,” the (luotation from 
Isfiijih referring to the Virgin Birth, and the narrative of Joseph’s 
doubts and behaviour are meaningless and unintelligible in con¬ 
nection wdth the new reading in v, 16. In short, the Greek 

* Plate XV. exhibits this portion of the Curetonian MS., the page containing 
Matt. 1. 14-23. 
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manuscripts ^ive a consistent story of a miraculous event; the 
Sinaiti(; Syriac gives an inconsistent story of what purports to be 
a natural event. 

The intenjst naturally associated with so recent a discovery 
perha])8 justifies this longer discussion of a single passage ; but it 
also has a direct l)earing on our subject, because it helps to indicate 
the position of the Old Syriac in the history of the Bible text. It 
clearly Ijclongs to an old family in the pedigree of texts, and the 
Sinaitic MS. seems to ciontain it in an eai*lier form than the 
ruretonian. Besides the passage just discussed, it dilFers from 
the Curetonian in the important case of the last twelve verses of 
St. Mark. 1'liese are present in the Curetonian MS., but are 
oiiiitterl in the Sinaitic, whi(^h thus bikes a ])la(;e beside B and N, 
which have lijtherto stood alone in this omission. There are 
several other interesting variants from the normal text, but there 
is no room to discuss them here. 

'riie general result (so far as first impressions go) would seem to 
be that tlie (hinitoniaii and Sinaitic texts represent two closely 
allied branclies of a common stock, each of them having been 
Hornewhat (jonsiderably altere<l in the course of transmission, but 
altered in dilfcnmt dins-tions. The Sinaitic MS., or rather the 
original from whi<;h it is desrended, was probably made for one of 
the early heri*tical ImhIks which held that our Lord was born in 
the ordinary way, and that the Divine Spirit entered Him at 
His baptism; while the fiiretonian MS. represents an orthodox 
revision of the same version. Although, then, tlu‘re is no justi¬ 
fication for the attempt to exalt the newiy discoi civd palimpsest 
into an authority sujierior to the oldest and best (Ireek manu¬ 
scripts, the evidenc^e of both the Curetonian and the Sinaitic^ ^ISS. 
is of great value, on account of the date to winch it carries us 
back. Both (Contain an early ty|)e of text, and when the age of 
the two manuscripts is remembeivd (the (hiretonian iKung of the 
fifth century, the Sinaitic not later, and |X‘rha]>s slightly earlier), 
it is evident that the common original from which they have 
branched oif must be placed very early indeed. AVe seem, then, to 
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have sonietbiii" of the stiine state of things tw we shall find in the 
case of the Latin vei-sioiis, where we have a number of very early 
texts collectively known as the Old Latin version, but differing 
very widely among themselves; the whole being finally superseded 
by the new version of 8t. Jerome (partly revised, partly re-trans¬ 
lated from the originals), which we know as the Ynlgate. The 
exact relation of this Curctonian-Sinaitic version to the Peshitto 
still remains not absolutely clear, (hireton’s belief that the 
Peshitto is the result of a revision of his vei*sion is not shared by 
the scholar who is engaged in editing tlic I’esliitto, Mr. G william. 
On the other hand he does not sei‘ni to have overthrown the view 
that the Curetonian is (or is based uiM>n) an older form of text 
than the Peshitto ; and therefore we shall contimuj to call this 
version, of which the Cnretoniaii and Sinaitic manuscripts repre¬ 
sent divergent modifications, by the convenient name of the Old 
Syriac. 

(//) The Peshitto (7V.s7<. in Variorum Bible).—1'his is the great 
standard version of the ancient Syriac Church, made not later than 
the third century (those scholai’s who hold it older than the Cure- 
toniiin would say the second), and certainly cnmuit and in geneml 
use from the fourth century onwards. The name means “simple” 
or “common,” but the origin of it is unknown. It is known to us 
in a much greater numl)er of manus(;ri])ts than the Old Syritw, 
the total hitherto recorded being 177. Most of these, including 
the most ancient, formed part of the splendid collection of Syriac 
MSS. from the Nitrian Desert to which allusion has already been 
made (p. 152), and are now in the British IVluseum. Of some 
of these, containing parts of the Old Testament, we have spoken 
above (p. 74). Of those whi(;h contain the New Testament, two 
are of frhe fifth century (the oldest being Add. MS. 14,450, in the 
British Museum, containing the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark), and at least a <lozcn more are not later than the sixth 
century, three of them bearing precise dates in the years .500-30, 
534, and 548. The Peshitto was first printed by Widmanstadt, in 
1555, from only two manuscripts, both of late date. It is now 
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being re-edited by Mr. Crwilliam from some forty MSS., many of 
them of very early date, as shown above; but so carefully were the 
later copies of the Peshitto made, between the fifth and twelfth 
centuries, tliat the substantial dilference between these two editions 
is very slight. 

That the foundations of the Peshitto go back to a very early 
date is shown by the fact that it does not contain those lH)oks of 
the New Testament which were tlie last to be genemlly acce])tcd. 
All copies of it omit 2 JV*ter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and the 
A|iocaly])se. It is a smooth, scliolarly, a(‘ciirate version, free and 
jdiomati(!, without l)eing loose, and it is evidently taken from a 
Greek text of the Syrian family. Its relations with the old Syriac 
have l)een diseiisswl above. It a])pears to be not so much a re¬ 
vision of it (at any rate as it apj)ears in the (hiretonian and 
Sinaitic MSS.) as a later vtTsion based in part upon it, but upon 
other materials as well. More tlian this it would not be safe to 
say until Syriac; scholars have made up their minds on the suhjeet 
more dc'linilely and with a greater a])])roaeh to unanimity than is 
at present tlu; <‘ase. 

(r) The Fhiloxenian or Harkleian Syriac. —Tn the year 508, 
Pliiloxeniis, Bishop of Mabug, in Eastern Syria, thinking the 
curRMit Peshitto \ersiou did not ixpresent the original (Ireek 
accurately enough, eause<l it to Ik.* revise<l throughout by one 
Polyearp ; and in A.n. 010 this vei*sion was itself revised, with 
the assistance of some Greek manuscripts in Alexandria, by 
Thomas of llarki-l, himstdf also subsequently Bishot) of jMabug. 
This version had practically esca|>ed notice until 170o, when four 
<iopics of it were sent from the East to Dr. Ridley, of New (’ollege, 
Oxford, from which, after his death, an edition was printed by 
J*rof. J. White in 177S-J8o;5. It is now kjiowii to us ia many 
more manuscripts, a total t)f IJO Kang ret;oixied, of which half 
are in England. 'IMio best is sjuM to be one in the (’ambridge 
University Libniry, written in 117t), but a copy of the seventh 
century and another of tlie eighth century exist at Rome, 
another at Florence bears the date A.n. 77)7, luid tlierc are two of 
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the tenth century in the British Museum. The version is ex¬ 
tremely literdi, and follows the Greek with most servile exactness, 
which has at least the advantage of making it quite certain what 
form of woixls is being translated. The MSS. used by Tlioums 
of ITarkcl in his revision were evidently of the Western type, 
but the text of the J’hiloxenian-IIarkleian version as a whole is 
of a very mixed description. 

{(!) The Palestinian Syriac. —There is yet another version of 
the New’ Testament in Syriac, known to us only in fragments, 
in a different dialect of Syriac from all the other versions. It 
is believed to have been made in the fifth or sixth century, and 
to have been used exclusively in Palestine. It was originally 
discovered at the end of the last century by x\dler in a Lectionary 
(containing lessons from the Gospels only) in the Vatican Library, 
and fully edited by Erizzo in isfil-l. Since then fragments of 
the Gospels and Acts have come to light in the British Mr,cum 
ami at St. Petersburg; fragimmls of the l^inline Kjiistles in the 
Bodleian and at Blount Sinai; and two additional Le(‘ti()narics 
have been found at the; latter jdaee by Mi-s. Lewis, and will 
shortly be edited by her. The text of this version is, on the 
W’hole, of a AVestern tyjM?. Dr. ITort considers tliat it rests in part 
oil the Peshitto, but it is generally held to be (piite independent, 
and to be the result of a fresh tmnslation from the Greek. 

This closes the list of Syriac. Vei’sions,’**' wdiich rank among the 
oldest and most inUa-esting of all translations of tlie New Testa¬ 
ment. Erom Syria and Mesoj)otaniia we pass now to the neigh¬ 
bouring country of Egyj)t. 

The history of the C^oj)tj(^ language, as it existed in Egypt at 
the time when the Ghristian Scriptures w’ere translated in that 
country, lias been told in a jirevious chapter (p. 75). There can be 

* A notlu r Syriac version is Mniu tinn-s onumfrated, styled the Jftt/’Arayi/icMstan; 
but tills is not a continuous version at all, but a collection of pabsa/,^*^ on 'n'iiJcJi 
annotations are made dealing wilh questions of spelling and pronunciation. It 
is like tho Massomh on the Hebrew Old Testament, and probably dciivuH its 
uamu from the monastery in w hich it w'us compiled. 
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no doubt that Christianity spread into Kj^ypt at a very early date. 

Alexandria, then the hea(l-(iiiarters of Greek 

^VeMionsr” literature, possessed a lari^e colony of Jews, by and 
for whom the Septuaj^int version of the Hebrew 
Scriptures had been made ; and relij^ioiis thou^hc and philosophy 
flourished anions them. Apollos, the disraple of St. Paul, was a 
Jew of Alexandria; and the intereonrse of Alexandria with 
PalestiiKJ, with Syria, and with Asia Minor, made it inevitable that 
the new reli<^ion should spread thither soon after it had over-leapt 
the boundaries of Palestine itself. At what precise date the Xew 
Testament hofiks were translated into the native lan^unirc of 
E‘'yj)t we cannot tell. Some time would elapse before the faith 
spread from tin; (rreek-speakinji^ ])opulation to the Coptic natives ; 
some tiiiHJ mon; before oral tcjwOiin" was superseded by written 
lK)oks. Hut by or soon afttT the end of the second century it is 
probable that tlu* first (^)ptic versions had been made. Our know- 
ledj?e of these versions is, for the most pirt, of (|uite recent f^rowth, 
and is i^rowinj? still. Different dialects were spoken in different 
parts (»f the (country, and eacdi of these (Jann^ in course of time to 
have its own version of the Scriptures. Pntil recently only two 
of tliesi^ versions were known ; we are now acrpiainted, more or 
less, with live, and it is not improbable that the discoveries which 
conu^ in so thickly upon us from Ejrypt will increase this number 
in the near future. 

{ff) The Mcmphitic or Bohairic Version in Variorum 

Bible) was the vei-sion cairrent in Lower (/>. .Northern) Eiryp^ 
which the |)rincipal native town was Mein])his. Ori.t^inally, liow- 
cver, the dialect in whii?h it is written iK'lontred only to the coast 
district near .\h‘xandria, and anothiT dialect was in use in Mem¬ 
phis itsi'lf; lieiic-e it is l>etter to avoid the term Alemphitic, and 
use the more strictly accurate name Bohairic, This was the most 
develo|KMl and most literary dialect of the Efryptian language, 
and ultimately spread up the country and suix^rseded all the other 
dialects. The (H>nse(pience of this is that the Bohairic is the 
Coptic of to-day, so far as the language still exists, and that in 
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the Bohairic dialect alone are complete copies of the New Testa¬ 
ment still extant. All the other Coptic versions exist in fragments 
only. 

The Bohairic version was first made known by some Oxfoixi 
scholars at the end. of the seventeenth century, and the first printed 
edition of it was published at Oxford by Wilkins in 1716. 
Neither in this nor in any sultsetpient edition has sufficient use 
been made of the manuscripts available for comparison, and a good 
edition is still requiixjd, a want which is now in course of being 
supplied by the llev. G. Homer, of Oxford. Over a hundred 
nianuscri])ts exist and hav^c been examined, but none of them is of 
a very early date. The oldest and best is a MS. of the Gospels at 
Oxford, which is dated a.d. J 17;3~lr ; there is one at Paris dat-ed in 
1178-80; tliere is anotlier, in the British Museum, of tlie year 
1102; otliers are of tlie thirteenth and later centuries. There is 
indeed a single leaf of the Ejastle to the Ephesians which may be 
as early as the fifth century (in the British Museum), but this 
exception is too small to Ikj im[)ortant. The Aj)ocaly[)sc was not 
originally included in this version, and we know that-in the third 
century its authenticity was qutistioned in Egypt. Tlie translation 
is generally good and careful, so that it is easy to see what was the 
Greek which the translator had liefore him in any particular 
passage. Tlie text, too, is of a.ii excellent type. Excluding paiisages 
which appear only in the later MSS., and wliich evidently were not 
in the original version, the Bohairic text is mainly of a Neutral or 
Alexandrian type, with not much mixture of Westei’ii readings, 
and little or nothing of Syrian. The doubt about the last twelve 
verses of St. Afark apjiears in the best MS., which gives the 
shorter alternative ending (as in B, see p. J47) in the margin. 
Otherwise all the Bohairic MSS. have the usual verses l)-20. The 
passage John 7. 53—8. 11 is omitted by all the best IMSS. The 
pureness of the text is another argument in favour of this version 
having been made at an early date. 

The sjxjcirnen here given (Plate XVI.) is taken from a manu¬ 
script in the British ^luseum (MS. Or. 1315) which was wTitteii in 
s tlM. L 
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the year 1208. It affords an averaj^c specimen of Coptic writing 
of this period, and of the form of orimmentatioii (copied from 
Byzantine MSS.) w’liich is sometimes found in tliem. The page 
here given (five lines being omitted from the bottom, and the 
whole l>eing mucJi reduced in scale) contain^ the beginning of 
St. Mark. In the margin, which is not shown in the plate, is an 
Ambic version of the (iospels. Such versions are a common ac¬ 
companiment (jf (N)ptic MSS., and arii no doubt duo to the fact 
that Co[>tic has gradually become a dead language, Arabic alone 
being understood. At the present day there is a temleiicy to 
substitute Arabic for (^)]>tic in the servi(;es of the Church. 

(h) The Thebaic or Sahidic Version in Variorum Hible).— 
Again, Thebaic is the older name, Sahidic the more accurate. Tliis 
is the version which was current in Cpper (/>. Southern) Egypt, of 
which the chief town was Th(‘bes. Its existence was not noticed 
until the end of the eighteenth (tentury, and the first ])rinted 
edition was that of Woide, published at Oxford, after his death, in 
17D1). Since that date our knowledge of the Sahidic version has 
enormously increased, and a new edition of it is urgently retjuired. 
It exists only in fragments, but these fragments are now very 
numerous indeed, especially at Paris, and when put together they 
would comiK)se a nearly complete New Testament, with consider¬ 
able portions of the Old. Many of the fiaginents are of very early 
date, going back to the fifth, or possibly even the fourth century ; 
but the dating of Coptic MSS. is a very ditficnlt task. The 
original translation, however, was probably maile somewhat later 
than the Bohairic version, sis is only natural, since Christianity 
was first introdiuied into Lower Egypt, and thence spread up the 
Kile into Upi)er Egyj»t. As in the Bohairic, the Aj)ocalypse seems 
originally to have formed no |»Jirt of the New Testament. The 
translation is somewhat less faithful than the Bohairic, the lan¬ 
guage rougher and less ]H)lisheil. The text also is less pure, 
including a considerable Western element, so that it must have 
Wu tmnslated indeiwndeiitly from the Creek, and from manu- 
scrij)ts belonging to the Western family. Thus it is reckoned by 
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Dr. Hort as a not unfreqiient ally of the chief representativx's of 
that form of the text, the Codex Bezae (n),and the Old Latin and 
Old Syriac versions. 

The specimen shown in our Plate XVJT. is selected mainly on^ 
the ground of jits Jige. It is probably one of the oldest extant 
fragments of the Sahidic New Testament, having perhaps been 
written in the fifth century. Tt is now in the British Museum 
(MS. Or. 4717 (10) ). Unfortunately, it is only a fragment con¬ 
sisting of four j)agcs. The page exhibited, which is reproduced 
in its original size, contains 2 Thess. 3. 2-11. No im])ortant 
variations of reading occur in this passfige. 

Q"he remaining (.^o])tic vei*sions may be dismissed very briefly. 
They have only recently been discovered, they are known as yet 
only in a few fragments, and their <5haracteristics cannot yet bo 
said to be established. Hence they have not yet made their 
ap))earan(;e in critical editions of the New Testament, and may for 
the present 1 k 3 disregarded. They are (r) the Fayyumic,or version 
current in the district of the Fayyum, west of the Nile and south 
of the Delta, from which an enormous number of Greek and (k)ptic 
papyri have reached Kurope in re(;ent years. Tt a])pear8 to be 
related to the Sahidic, being j)robal)ly desixnded from an early 
form of the same version, (d) The Middle Egyptian, found in 
manuscripts from the region of Memphis, related, like the Fayyumic, 
to the Sahidic. (p) The Akhmimic, found in a number of fragments 
from the neighbourhood of Akhmim, the ancient Panopolis, from 
which also came the manuscript containing the extraonlinarily 
inten^sting portions of the a]KK;ryphal (losiHil and Revelation of 
l*eter which were pulilished in 1802. Hiis is said to be the 
earliest dialect of the Coptic language, but at present only a few 
small fragments cjf the New Testament have been published, the 
first to a])pear being the discovery of Mr. W. E. (Jrum. It is as 
certain as such speculations can be, that our knowledge of the 
Egyptian versions will be very greatly increased within the next 
few years. ^laterials are rapidly coming to light, and scholars 
competent to deal with them are now not wanting. Meanwhile we 
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must be thankful for the character of the versions which 
are already available for the criticism and restoration of the 
sacred text. 

The reinaininp; Oriental versions of the Xew Testament may bo 
dismissed with a very short noti(.*e. Their evidence may sometimes 
be (railed into court, but it is seldom of mueli imp(»rtance. 

The Armenian version, as we have it now, dattrs from the fifth 
century. Tp to about the year Arnumia, the country to the 
east of Asia Minor and north of M(.*so|)otamia, lyin" between the 
Koman and P(M'sian empires, ]K)ssessed no version of its own ; but 
between that <late and A.i>. 4oo translations of both Old and 
New T(‘staments were nauhr, partly from Oreek and ]>artly from 
»Syriar, About the year UMi these translations were revised with 
th<j help of (iiHjek inanns(M*ipts brought from (V)?istantinople. The 
result was the existin;^ Armenian version, whi(d) (jonsecjuently has, 
as mi.u:ht Ixr expected, a V(rry mixed kind of text. One very in¬ 
terest in<^ [)iee(‘ of evidence has, however, l)(‘en ])reserv(*d in an 
Armenian manuscript. ]\rost of the old(*st MSS. of the (lospels 
in tliis Ncrsion omit the last twelve verses of St. Mark; Imt one 
of them, written in the year i)SU, contains them, witli a headinj^ 
statinjjj that they are “of the Kldca* Aristion.”* Aristioii lived in 
the first cenlnrv,and is immtioned by Vaj^ias, his younger contem- 
j)orarv, as liavini^ hei*n a diseiple of the liord. Jf the tratlition 
wliich assiirns to him the authorship of Mark 16. may Ik? 

a(^ce|>ted, it will <;lear up the doubts snrronndinjj: that ])assa,i:e in 
a satisfactory way. It will show that St. Mark's (ios|K*l ^^a.s left 
unfinished, or was mutilated at a very early date, and that a sum¬ 
mary of the cNcnts following the Uesurivction, written bvAristion, 
was insertinl to fill the j 4 ap ; and we gain the evidence of another 
witness of <air Lord’s life on earth. Tlie earliest MS. of the 
Armenian (Josjk'Is is dated in the year SS7 ; there are prohahly 
two others of the ninth century and six of the tenth. The rest of 

♦ 'Hir iTi Uit of this ili>covery belongs to Air. F. C. Conyl •eiirp, of University 
Collfgi*, ()xfi»nl. 
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the New Testament is only foniul in copies containing tlie whole 
IJible. whicli are rare and never older than the twelfth centiiiy. 

The Gothic version, as has already been stated (p. 77), was-* 
made for the G 4 )ths in the fourth century, while they were settled 
ill !Ma‘sia, before they overran Western Eurdiie. Jt was made by 
th(‘ir Bishop Ulfilas, and was translated dire(d.ly froiu the Greek. 
AVe know it now only in fragments, more than half of the Gosjiels 
being preserved in a magnitieent manuscript at IJpsala, in Sweden, 
written (in the fifth or sixth century) in letters of gold and silver 
upon jiurple vellum. Some jMirtions of the Mpistles of St. Paul 
are preserved in palimpsest fragments at ^Milan; but the Acts, 
Catholic E])istles, and Apocalypse are entirely lost. The Greek 
text used by Cllilas seems to have been of thci Syrian type in the 
N(nv Ti‘stament, just as it was of Syrian (Imeianic) type in the 
Old. 

The Ethiopic version belongs to the (jountry of Abyssinia, and 
was probably made about tlie year (loo; but most of the existing 
manuscripts (of which there are over a hundred) are as late as the 
seventeenth c^imtiiry, only a few going liacik as early as the fifteenth, 
th(^ oldest of all (at Paris) being of the thirteenth century. Little 
is known about the character of the text, as it has never been 
critically edited. 

Several Arabic Aersions are known to exist, some being tmns- 
lations from the Greek, some from Syriac, and some from Coptic, 
while others are revisions ba.scd upon some or all of these. None 
is earlier than the seventh century, ])erhaps none so early; and 
for critical ])urposes none is of any value. 

Other Oriental versions (Georgian, Slavonic, Persian) are of still 
later date, and may be ignored. 

§ 2 .—The Western Versions. 

AA\*now pass to tlie AA\*stem world, and trace the history of the 
N(iw Testament as it spread from its obscure home in Palestine to 
the great capital of the world, and to the countries in its neigh¬ 
bourhood which owned its sway and spoke its language. In 
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s[jeakiii^ of the Latin Bible we are at once taking a great step 
neai’er home ; for Latin was the literary language of our own fore- 
fathei*s, and the Latin Bible was for centuries the official Bible of 
our own country. Kay, more, it was from the 1 atiii Bible that 
the first English Bibles were translated. Therefore we have a 
special intei*est in the history of this version, an interest which is 
still further increased by the remarkable character which it ])OS- 
BC8S('d ill its earlier stages, and by the minuteness with which we 
are able to trace its fortunes in later days. AVe have already 
describe*! the Latin veraions in relation to the Old Testament; we 
have n*>w to speak of them in relation to the Xew. 

In the Old Testament we have seen that there are two Latin 
veraions, known a.s the Old Latin and the V'ulgate ; and we have 
seen that of these the Vulgate is the more iiiifiortant as an aid to 
the recovery of the original Hebrew text, Ixjcausc it was translated 
dimily from the Hebrew, while the Old Latin was translated from 
the Sqituagint; and also because the Vulgate is complete, while 
the Old liutin has only come down to us in fragments. In resj>ect 
of tlie Xew Testament the ivlativc im]X)rtancc of the two is some¬ 
what dilTerent. Here we iM)ssess both versions i)ractically com¬ 
plete: and whereas the Old Latin was translated direi^t from the 
original (Jreek, the Vulgate was only a revision of the Old liatin. 
Mcn’cover, we |)ossess a few manuscripts of the original Greek 
which iiiv as early as the Vulgate; but the Old Latin was made 
long l>efore any of our manus<Tipts were written, and takes us 
l)a(!k almost to within a generation of the time at which the sacred 
books wiTe themselves couijK>sed. 

The Old Latin Version is con8e<]nently one of the most valuable 
and inteivsting evidences which we possess for the condition of the 
Xew Testament text in the earliest times. It has already been 
said (p. 7S) that it was originally made in the secoial century, 
perhaps not very far from a.J). lot), and jirobahly, though not 
certainly, in Africa. Another version, apiiarently iiidepeiuleiit, 
subsetpiently apixiareil in Europe; and the divergencies between 
these riral translations; os well as the extensive variations of text 
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whicli fonnd their way into both, made a revision nccessjiry, Avhich 
was actually produced in Italy in the fourth century. Hence it is 
that three diffei’eiit families or groups can be traced, the African^ 
the Eurnjmm,^ and the ItaUnn. We are able to identify these 
several familicstby means of the quotations which occur in the 
writings of the Latin Fathers. Thus the quotations of Cyprian, 
who died in i*o8, give us a representation of the African text; 
the Kur()peaii text is found in the Latin version of the w’orks 
of Irenceiis by Rufimis, who died in :>1)7; while the Italian text 
appears conspicuously in Augustine (a.d. 654-4:10). By the 
help of such evidence as this we can identify the texts which are 
found ill the various manuscripts of the Old Latin which have 
conic down to us. 

Owing to the fact that the Vulgate eventually suyiersedcd the 
Old Latin as the Bible of the Western Clinrch, manuscripts of the 
latter are scarce, but when they exist are generally very old. No 
copy contains the whole of the New Testament, and very few are 
porfe(;t even in the liooks which they contain. Thirty-eight 
manuscM'ipts of the Old Latin exist; of these, twenty-eight contain 
the OosjMils, four the Acts, five the Catholic Fqiistles, eight the 
Pauline Epistles, and three the A]K)calypsc, of which a ]tactically 
complete text is also yireserved to us in ihe commentary of Pnrna- 
sius, an African Father of the sixth century. Munusetipts of tlie 
Old Latin are indicated in critical editions by the small italic 
letters of the alphabet. One of the oldest and best is the OouKX 
VBKCKm.KXsis (er), of which a facsimile is given in Plate XVIII. 
It contains the four Gospels, in the order usual in the Western 
Church, namely, Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. It is written in 
silver letters, in very narrow columns, on extremely thin vellum 
stained with purple. The passjige shown in the Plate is John 16. 

In verse 25 this MS. has a curious reading, which is 
found nowhere else; instead of “ Ye shall ask in my name ; and 
I say not unto you that I will pray the Father for you,” it has 
‘‘ask in my name, and I will pray for you.” The passage may Iks 
seen at the top of the second column : “in nomine meo petite et 
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ego rogiibo propter vos,’* the words “ et ego ” being added above 
the line. This inanus<.Tipt was written in the fourth century, and 
is conseipiently as old as the oldest Greek MSS. of the Bible. It 
is now at Vercelli in Italy. 

Other important MSS. of the old Latin are, fortlie Gospels, the 
CoDKX Vkuoxkxsih (/>), of the fourth or fifth century, one of the 
most valuable of all; (N>i)nx (N)LnKUTixrH (^), an extraordinarily 
late c<)[>y, having been written in the twelfth eentuiT, in Latigue- 
d<K*, where the tniditi<Hi of the Old Latin text lingered very late, 
but eontiiining a go(wl text; (‘ook.v I'alatixi’s (^0, fourth or 
fifth (‘entury, very in<‘om|ilete, containing a distinctly Afric-an type 
of text; (’om:\ BinxfAxrs (/), sixth century, with an Ftalian 
t(‘\t; (‘ouKX BoniKXsis (4), fifth or sixth century, containing a 
very early form of the African text ; the Latin text of the (kjnnx 
(</), for which se<? p. In the Acts, there are Codkx 

(d),as before; the Latin text of the (V)T)KX fjAi’DrAxrs (^^), 
se»? p. Ho; (V)iJi<:\' (iUJAS (//), of the thirteenth century, the 
largest manuscTipt in the world, containing the Acts and Apoca¬ 
lypse in the Old Latin vei*sion, the r(*st in the Vulgate ; and some 
palimpsest fragments {h and .s) of the lifth or sixth eentnry. The 
(’atholic Kpistles are very imperfectly represented, l)(‘ing eontainod 
only in the OoiiKX GonuKlKXSis, of St. dames ( //’), of the tentli 
ctadiiry, and j)orfions of tlm other epistles i»i other frag»nentary 
MSS. The I’aiiline Lpistles are known in the Fiat in version of 
the Gi>i>KX GiiAHOMoNTAxrs (d), for wliieh see i>. H I ; r,/, // are 
similarly Latin versions of other hilingnal inamiseripts; and tlni re- 
imdning authorities are fragments. The A|HH?alypse exists only in m 
of the Gi>s|K'1s and // and // of the Acts. It must l)e ivnu‘inl)tTcd, 
however, that these AFSS. are snpj>lemented hy the ipiotatioiis in 
TiUtin Fathers, whieli are very luiinerong, and which show what 
sort of text each of them had lH.*foix» him when he wrote. 

Ft may he interesting to mention which maiiuscTipts represent 
the various families of the Old Latin text. The African text is 
found in k and (in a somewhat later form) e of the Gosj)eIs, // of 
the Acts and A|)oealyt>se, in Primasius on the Apocalypse, and in 
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C’ypriaii gcMierally. Tlie Italian text, which is the latest of the 
three, appears in/and q of the Gospels, q of tlie Catholic Epistles, 
/• of the Pauline Epistles, and in Augustine. The remaining MS8,. 
have, on the whole, European texts {h being an es|HJci!illy good 
example), hut many of them are mixed and indeterminate in 
character, and some have been modified by the incorporation of 
readings from the Vulgate. 

It has been said above (p. 107) that the Old Latin version 
testifies to a ty])e of Greek text of the class which has been de¬ 
scribed as “AVestern.” ^riiis a]i])Iies es])ecially to the African and 
European groups of the Old Latin ; the Italian text being 
evidently due to a revision of these with the hel]> of Greek copies 
of a Syrian ty])c. The earlier forms of the Old Latin, however, 
are distinctly Western, as has been shown in describing the peculiar 
readings of this class of text; and since the original translp ion 
into Latin was made in the second century, and perhaps early in 
that century, it shows how soon considerable corruptions Inwl been 
introduced into the text of the New Testament. It is, indeed, 
especially in the earliest period of the history of the text that such 
inter])olations as those we have mentioned can l>e introduced. At 
that time the books of the New Testament had not come to be 
regarded as (jii a level with those of the Old. They were pre(;ioUH 
as a narrative of all-irnportant facts ; but there was no sense of 
obligation to keep their language free from all change, and addi¬ 
tions or alterations might be nnwle without much scru])le. Hence 
arose the (ilass of manuscrii)ts of wdiich the Old Latin version is 
one of the most im])oitant representatives. 

The Vulgate. —The history of this version has already been 
narrated in connect ion with the Old Testament. It was in the 
year 3S2 that Pope Damasus entrusted Jenniie with the task of 
producing an authoritative revision of the Ijatin Bible which 
should su]jerscde the inmmierahlc conflicting copies then in exist¬ 
ence. A settled version of the Gosi)els was naturally regarded as 
the prime need, and this was the first part of the work to Ixi 
undertaken. Jerome began cautiously. A wholly new vei-sioii of 
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tlie familiar text would have provoked much opposition, and 
Jerome consequently contented himself, as Damasus had intended, 
with merely revisinj^ the cxistinj' Old Latin translation. He 
compared it with some ancient Greek manuscripts, and only made 
alterations where they were ahsolutely necjessary t6 secure the true 
sense of a ]Kissa<^e. Minor corrections, thoii*!:!! in themselves 
certain, he refrained from introdiicinji:, in order that the total 
chanj^e inij^ht he as little as j)ossihIe. The GosjMils were completed 
in and the rest of th(3 Xew Testament, revised after the same 
manner, hut still more slightly, ])rohal)ly appeared in the followinj^ 
year. The Old Testament, which, as we have seofi, was an alto- 
f^cther new translation from the Hebrew, was not finished until 
twenty years afltn* this date. 

The New Testament was consequently a distinct work from the 
Old, and Was made on a dilferent principle. It was based on the 
“Italian” type of tlui Old Latin,from which it dilfers less than the 
Italian dillers from the iH’imitive “ African text. The revision 
w'hich prodiKH'd the Italian text consisted lar<:t^‘ly, as we have seen, 
in the introduction of Syrian midinj^s into a text whidi was 
mainly Western in idiariwter. Jerome’s revision removed many of 
the Syrian interpolations, hut still left the Validate a mixed 
AVestern and Syrian text. Its eviilence is, consequently, of less 
value than that of the earlier versions ; hut it must ho remeni- 
luTcd that all the authorities used by Jerome in the ]>roduction of 
the Vul.i>[ute must have been as old as, or older than, the oldest 
manuscripts which we now possess. 

]\Ianus<a‘ii)ts of the Vuli^ute are countless. There is no "reat 
library in Western Murope which does not |K)ssess them by scores 
and by hun<lre<ls. After existin'^ side by side with the Old Latin 
version for some centuries it iHx’ame univci'sally adopted as the 
Hible of Western Christendom, and was copied repeatedly in .every 
monastery and stdiool until the invention of ])rintin". Hence 
xvhen we come now to try to recover the orijjcinal text of the 
Vuljpito, we are confronted with a task at least as hard as that of 
recovering the original text of the Greek Bible itself. It is 
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believed that over 8000 manuscripts exist in Europe, and the 
majority of these have never been fully examined.* It is only 
known that the text has been very considerably corrupted, partly 
by intermixture wifh the Old Latin version during the time when 
both translations were simultaneously in use, partly by the natural 
accidents attending the text of any book which has been repeatedly 
copied. We shall sec in the next chapter Avhat attempts were 
made to correjt it during the Middle Ages. In modern times no 
critical edition has yet been produced. Our great English scholar, 
Richard Bentley, examined and caused to be examined a consider¬ 
able number of manuscripts, but never advanced so far as to form 
a revised text of any part of the Bible. Now at last the task has 
been seriously taken in hand, and this very year has witnessed the 
completion of an edition of the four Gospels by Ihshop "Words¬ 
worth of Siilisbury and the Rev'. II. J. "White. This edition is 
based uj)on a complete examination of oxer thirty of the best 
inanuscri[)ts, Avith occasional references to many others, and is the 
tirst truly critical etlition of the V^ulgatc that has ever been pub¬ 
lished. It is sincerely to be hoix?d that, in due course of time, 
the same accomplished editors may give us the rest of the "Vulgate 
in an ecpially stitisfactory form. 

The best manuscript of the Vulgate is the Codkx A^irATiNirs, 
of which a reduced facsimile, showing the lower half of the page, is 
given in Plate XJX. This has a sjKJcial interest for Englishmen, 
apart from the value of the text contained in it, as having been pro¬ 
duced in England (iwssibly by an Italian scril>e) at the begijining of 
the eighth century. Its English origin was only discovered eight 
years ago, and i n a curious Avay. On its second ])age is an inscrii)tion 
stating that it Avas presented to the abbey of Monte Aniiataby Peter 
of Lombardy, and it was ahvays sup})osed to have been Avritten in 
Italy. But Peter’s name Avas obviously written over an erasure, and, 
lK).sides, spoilt the metre of the verses in which the inscription is 
composed. Still the truth Avas never siisi)ected until a brilliant 

Dr. Gregory gives a list amounting to 2270, but his enumcmtioii does not 
pretend to be anything like exhaustive. 
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conjecture by the Ittilian 0. B. de Rossi, confirmed by a further dis¬ 
covery by Prof. Ilort, showed that the orijrinal name was not Peter 
of TiOinbardy, but Oeolfrid of Enj!;land. Then the whole history of 
the MS. was made clear. It was written either at AVearmoiith or at 
Jarrow, famous schools in the north of Enjrlaiid in the seventh and 
eij(hth centuries (liaviiif^ probably been copied from MSS. brought 
from Italy by Ccolfrid, or liy Theodore of 'I'arsiis, see p. 170), and 
was taken by Abbot (Vjdlfrid as a present to Pope* (iregcny II. in 
the year 710. It was used in tin; revision of the Vulgate by Pope 
Sixtus V. in b'lHri-'H),and its pres*.*!!! lionu* is in the great fiaureii- 
tian Library at rkirence. It is ii liuge volume, each leaf measure- 
ing IltJ in. by LJJ in., writtei! in large and beautifully clear 
letters. T1 j(; passage shown in the Plate is Ijuke 4. 112 —5. <». An 
I'xample of a e(jrr<‘etion may be seen in (^ol. 2., lines from the 
l)ottom, wheiv the singular im])erativ(j hfjv has been altered by a 
corrector to the plural which corres])on(ls more exactly with 

the original (Jreek. The text is carefully and accurately written, 
and it is taken by Wordsworth ami White as tlieir lirst and most 
inijtortiint authority. 

.\moiig the other most i!n]M»rtant MSS. of the Vulgate are the 
PonKX FriiOKNsis, written in A.n.olb for BishopA’^ictorof Papua, 
containing only the (Jos|Mds, arranged in a consecaitive narrative, 
Irased on the Diati-ssaron (or Harmony) of'Fatian, wlnAdi was made 
about A.n. 170; Podkx Cavknsis (ninth century), written in 
Spain, and with a Spanish ty|H* of text; (’onnx Toletams 
(••ighth century), very similar to the (’aveiisis; the Lixiusfahne 
( losuKLS (about A.I). (IJio), a splendid north English copy, resem¬ 
bling the P(Mh*x Amiatinus in text, describnl more fully on p. 171) ; 
the Hahleiax (Josi’EI.s (sixth or seventh century), in the British 
Musi‘um; the Sto.nyiu kst (Iosi^kls (seventh century), formerly 
at Durham, now at Stonyijiii'st, written in a beautiful little uncial 
hand ; and the manuscripts exhibiting the revision by Alenin, 
dt'scrilvd in the following chapter. As yet, no complete claissifica- 
ti«!n of the manuscripts int*) gnuipa has been effeetod, and the 
relative value of the texts contained in them consequently remains 
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uncertain. Distinct types of text arc recognisable in the manu¬ 
scripts of certain countries, notably those of Ireland and Spain, of 
which we shall have more to say in tlie next chapter ; and it is 
fairly clear that the best manuscripts are those which most nearly 
resemble the Codex^Amiatinus ; but for fuller knowledge we must 
wait until Bishop Wordsworth and Mr. White are able to sum up 
the results of their j>atient and long-continued labours. 

So we close the list of our witnesses to the original text of the 
New Testament. AVe have traced, so far as we are able, the 
history of the (Jreek text itself; we have examined the principal 
manuscripts of it, and classified them into families, which carry 
us back far towards the date at which the sacired Inioks were 
originally written. Tlaai we have enumerated all the early 
translations of the New Testament into other languages, and have 
described their sev(‘ral (characteristics. With all this mass of 
evidence, reinfoi'cecI by the testimony given on isolated passage's by 
quotations in the early (Miristian writers, the trained scholar must 
fac(‘ the task of deterniiiiing the true reading of eacdi passage in 
which the authorities dilfer. It has been the object of these 
chapters to eiiahle every student of the Bible to follow this ju’oeess 
with intelligent interest; to undei*stand why variations exist in 
the text of the Bihle, and on what princijdes and by what means 
the true ix*adings arc distinguished from the false. In so doing, 
we have given a history of the spi’cad of the Bihle, both in the 
East and in the AVest, in the finst five or six centuries alter the 
foundation of Christianity. In the chapters which follow we 
shall trace the later fortunes of the Bihle in the AVest and the 
origin and history of our own English versions, thus linking 
in one continuous chain the original Ilelirew and Greek Scrip¬ 
tures with the Bible which we read in our churches and homes 
to-day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THK VULOATK JN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


T he liistory of the Bilile in Western Europe is for ii thousand 
years the history of the V^iljratc, and of the V^il^ate alone. 

In the East the Sca*i])tnres circulated in (Jreck, 
\he°Vulgate?^ Syriac, in Coptic, in Ar?ncnian, in uEthiopic. 

In the West, Ijatin was the only lanjrua^o of 
literature, 'rhe Tjatin lan^ua<?e was (uirried by the Roiuan legion¬ 
aries into Africa, into Oaul, into S|)ain, into ]>art8 of Oermany, and 
even to distant Eritain ; and wlierever the Latin lanj^niaj^e went, 
thither, after the conversion of the Empire to Christianity, went 
the Latin Eible. Throughont the iktIoiI which we know as the 
Middle Aj^cs, which may rou<?hly be delined as from a.d, 500 to 
1500, almost all books were written in Latin. Latin was the 
lanj;ua.e;e in which different nations commiini(^ated with one 
another. liUtin was the lanj^naire of the monasteries ; and the 
monasteries were the idiief centres of the learniiijL: which existed 
ilurinj; those centuries. An educated man, s]>eakin^ TiUtin, was 
a member of a society which included all e<lu('ated men in Western 
Europe, and mi.u:ht be e(pially at home in Italy, in (bud, and in 
Eritaiu. AW? shall see in tlie next chapter tliat translations <»f parts 
of the Eihle into Eni^lish existed from a very early time; but 
these wcnj themselves translations from tlic Latin Eihle, and for 
every cu)py of the Eihle in Kn^lisli there were scores, or even 
hundreds, in Latin. The same was the case on the Continent. 
Translations wei^e made, in course of time, into French, Italian, 
and other lan«Dia"es ; but the orijrinals of these translations were 
always Latin Eihics. Every monastery had many copies ; and the 
ivlii'S of these, the remnant which escaped from the vast destruc¬ 
tions of the Reformation and all tlie other chances of time, fill our 
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museums and libraries to-day. To the Latin Bible we owe our 
Christianity in England ; and in tracing its fortunes during the 
^iliddle Ages, we are but supplying the link between the early 
narrative of the spread of the Bible throughout Europe and its- 
special liistory in/)ur own islands. 

AVe have said that the form in which the Bible was fimt made 
known to the Latin-speaking ])eople of the AVT^st was that of the 

, Old Latin version. The Afru^an form of this 

Simultaneous , , 

use of Old Latin version spread along the Roman provinces whuai 

and Vulgate, the north of the continent in which it 

was produced; the Kuropean variety of it was jiropagated through¬ 
out (hull and Spain, while a revised and improved edition was 
current in Italy in the fourth century. Then (^ame the Vulgate, 
the revised Tjatin Bible of St. .lerome. Undertaken as it was 
at the ex])ross re(iuest of the Pope, it yet did not win im¬ 
mediate acceptaiKJc. Even so great an authority as St. August iie 
objected to the extensive departures from the current version 
which fleroine Inwl made in his Old Testament. For some 
centuri(‘S the Vulgate and the Old Latin existed side by side. 
Complete Bibles were then rare. More commoidy, a volume 
would contain only one group of kioks, such as the JNiutateueh 
or the Pro])liets, the Oospels or the Pauline Epistles ; and it would 
very easily ha]»pen that the library of any one individual would 
have some of these groups according to the older version, and 
others according to the Vulgate. Ifence we find (^^liristian writers 
in the fifth and sixth centuries using sometimes one version and 
sometimes the other ; and when (complete copies of the Bible came 
to be written, some books might be copied from manuscripts of 
the one type, and others from those of the other. Special 
familiarity with particular books was a strong bar to the accept¬ 
ance of the new text. Thus the 0 os|)c1j? continued to circulate 
in the Old Latin much later than the Projdiets, and the old ver¬ 
sion of tlie l\sdms was never sujHirseded by Jerome’s translation 
at all, but continues to this day to hold its place in the received 
Bible of the Roman Church, 
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One unfortunate result followed from this lonj^ period of simul¬ 
taneous existenee of two difFerent texts, namely the intermixture 
of reaflin<(s from one with those of the other. 
mirtu/eofTexts. S.;riht*s in copyiiif,' the Vulgate would, 

from sheer familiarity with the older version, 
write down its words insteiul of those of St. tferome ; and on the 
other hand a copyist of the Old [jatin would introdiu;e into its 
text some of the improvmm*rds of the Vul^ati?. AVhen it is 
rem(‘mhcrc(l that this was in days when every copy had to be 
written by hand, when the variations of one manuscript were 
perpi'tuatcfl and iinu’cascd in all those whi(‘h wc‘ro <*oj)ieil from it, 
it will Im* casiiT to umh'rstand the (jonfiision which was thus intro¬ 
duced into both versions of the Bible text. Tt is as tlioui^di every 
copy of our Revised Version were! writtiai by ]iand,and the copyists 
were to substitute, especially in the Iwst known books, such as the 
(jospels, the more familiar words of the Authorisiil Version. Very 
soon no two copies of the liible would remain alike, and the con¬ 
fusion would only he mairnitied as time wiait on. 

So it was with the Latin Bibb* in thci Mid<lh‘ At^es. The fifth 
and sixiii cejituries are the p -riod durini^ which tlie old and new 
version^ existeil sidt* i»y side. In Italy the final acceptance of the 
Vul^'aU’ was lareiely diu‘ to (Jreixory the tJreat (."»l)o-(;o|). In 
(laid, in llu‘ sixth century, certain books, especially the Jh-ophets, 
were habitually known in .lerome's translation ; the rest were still 
current mairdy in the old version. Fn tia* se\entli century the 
victory of the Vul.irate was iXciieral. ]bit it was a sadly mutilati^d 
and corrupted Vulu:ate which emerged thus vij-torious from the 
struixirlc ; and the rest of the Middle A^es is the history of suc- 
oessi\c attempts to revise and reform it, anil of successive deca¬ 
dences after eiwh revision, until the invention of printing: made it 
])ossible to fix and maintain ii uniform text in all copies of tlio 
JVd>h‘. 

The truest text of the VidiTate was no doubt preserved in Italy, 
The uoi-st was uiu|uostionahly in (hud, which we may now he^in 
to call France. But two countries, situated at different extremes 
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of Western Christendom, preserved somewluxt distinct tyiics of 
text, which eventually had considerable inllaeiicc 

T1i 6 Vuljfftt© in 

Spain and the history of the Vulgate. These were 

Ireland. .^(1 Ireland. Each was, for a consider¬ 

able period, cut iff from cominuiiication Avith the main body 
of Cliristeiidom ; Spain, by the Moorish invasion, Avhich for a 
time conlincd the Christian Visigoths to the north-western corner 
of the pcniiisnla ; Ireland, by the English conquest of Britiiin. 
which drove the ancient Celtic Church before it, and interposed a 
banner of lieathendom between the remains of that Church and 


its fellow Cliristians on the Continent. Tlie consequence of this 
isolation was that each Church pixjserved a distinct ty[)e of the 
Vulgate text, recognisable by certain si^Kicial readings in many 
passages of the Bible. The Spanish Ihblc was complete, and its 
text, though of very mixed character,contains some good and early 
elements ; u it ness the CVxlex Oavensis and the Codex Toleb jus, 
mentioned on j). 172. The Irish Bible as a rule consists of the 
Gospels alone, and its text is likewise mixed, containing sevend 
remarkable readings; but its outward form and ornamentation 
were of surpassing beauty, and stamijed their mark deep on the 
history of tlie Bible for several centuries. Of this, as it esix3cially 
concerns our English Bibles, we shall have to speak more at 
length. 

The seventh century is the most glorious period in the history 
of the Irish (diurch. While Christianity was almost extinct in 
England, while the Continent was torn with wars 
and plunged in ignorance, the Irish Church was 
producing the finest monuments of Christian art, as applied to the 
oriiameiitatioii of iiianuscripts, which the world Inis ever seen, and 
was sending forth its missionaries far and Avide to call back 
Europe and England to the Christian faith. In the seclusion of 
their western isle, the Irish devised and perfected a style of 
decoration, as applied to manuscripts, of absolutely unique beauty 
and elaboration. The special feature of this style is its extra¬ 
ordinarily intricate system of interlacing patterns, combined and 
8 27M. M 
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continued with marvellous precision over a whole page throughout 
the pattern of a liuge initial letter. Looked at from a little 
distance, a page of one of these manusci’ipts resembles a harmoni¬ 
ous mosjiic or enamelled pattern in soft and concortlaiit colours. 
Examine it closely, even witli a magnifying g'aiss, and the eye 
wearies itself in following the intricacy of its pattern, and the 
hand strives in vain to rej)roduce its accuracy even for a few 
inches of its course. 'I'he use of gold gives to later illuminations 
a greater splendour of apiKiarance at first sight; but no other style 
shows a (piarter of the inexhaustible skill and patient devotion 
wh»ch is the glory of the Irish school and of their Anglo-Saxon 
pu])ils. 

For those who are aci|naint(Ml with illuminated manuscripts, 
this style of decoration is a striking monument of the introduction 
Irigli mss Christianity into northern England from the 

Introduced into Irish Church. AVliile Augustine, the delegate of 
England. Roman Church, was winning his way in 

Kent, Irish missionaries had ])lanted a settlement in the island 
of Iona, from wliic^h they pmiched the (Jospel in sontlierii Scot¬ 
land ; and in th(' year iVXt Oswald, who liad learnt (liristianity 
while an exile at Iona, sent to beg that a jaiest might be sent 
to him to aid in the conversion of his ne^^ly-won kingdom of 
Northumbria. Aidan was dispatched in answer to his call, to 
become hisho]) t)f liindisfarne ; and in Aidan’s ste])s came a great 
band of Irish and Seot<-li missionaries, who sjavad themselves 
ubioad in the land and planted Christianity tluae firmly and 
finally. But in coming to England they did not forget the art 
which they had learnt at home. In Iona liad ])erhaps been 
j>rodneed the most si)lendid example of Insli illumination in 
existence, the Book of Kells, now the special glory of the library 
of Trinity College, Duhiin; hut in England they executed other 
manus(a*ipts scarcely less magnitieent, pix;dominant among wliich 
is the l)euutifnl Lindisfarne (.losjxils, a j>age of Avhich is repro- 
ducxid in Plate XX. 

Put while the decoration of the. north English manuscripts was 
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wholly derived from Ireland, their text had, in great measure, 

« . ^ a different origin, and was of a very superior 

Texts of English i i 

MSS. derived quality. Av e have seen that the manuscript whiclw 

from Italy. contains the purest text of the Vulgate now 
extant, the Codex Amiatinus, was written at Jarrow or Wearniouth 
shortly before the year 71G. A few years earlier, the book of the 
Lindisfariie Gospels was written at Lindisfarne, and its text shows 
a marked affinity to that of the Codex Amiatinus. Xow the 
source of the Lindisfarne text can be prox ed with practical cer¬ 
tainty. Jt is a copy of the four Gospels, written in a fine and 
bold uncial hand, with magnificent ornamentation at the begin¬ 
ning of each book. The main text is that of the Latin A^ilgate ; 
but between the lines a later hand has written a paraphrase of 
the Jjatin into the primitive English which we coinmoidy call 
Anglo-Saxon. Of this parajihrase more will be said in the ext 
chapter; at present our concern with it lies in tlie fjict that the 
author of it has added at the end of the volume a history of 
the manuserijjt. He tells us that it was written by Eadfrith, 
Bishop of liindisfarne, in honour of St. (hithbert, the great saint 
of Lindisfarne and Northumbria, who died in a.d. GS7 ; that it 
was covered and “ made firm on the outside ” by Ethilwald; 
that Billfrith the anchorite wrought in smith’s work the orna¬ 
ments on its cover; and that he himself, Aldred, “ an unworthy 
and most miserable j»riest,” wrote the English translation between 
the lines. AVe know, therefore, that the volume was written 
shortly after the year G87. Xow before each Gospel is placed 
a list of festivals on which lessons were read from that book ; 
and, strange as it may seem at first sight, it has been quite 
reeently shown that these festivals aix! uiKpiestionably festivals 
of the Church of Xai)les. AVhat is still more remarkable, this 
strange fact can be completely explained. AVheii Theodore of 
Tai-sus was sent by Pope A'italian to England in GGt) to be 
Archbishoj) of Canterbury, he brought with him, as his com¬ 
panion and adviser, one Hadrian, the abbot of a monastery 
near Xajdes. Theodore visited the whole of England, including 

M 2 
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Nortliurnliria; arid there can be no rcasonalde doubt that the 
Liiulirtfanie (JosiKils were copied from a manuscript which Abbot 
. Hadrian had bronj^ht with him from Italy. Hei-e, then, Ave have 
the clue to the orij^in of the ex(.‘ellent texts of the Vult^ate found 
in these north En^^lish inanuscrij>ts. Tliere can be no doubt that 
the Codex Aniiatinus, though written in Kngland, deri\xd its 
text from Italy, and carries on the best traditions of the Italian 
Vulgate. 

The plate opposite this page is a mncli reduced copy of the first 
words of tluj (los|)el of St. liUke in the ijindisfarnebook ; and even 
in this reduction the beauty and elaboration of 
the intricately interlaced <lesign Avhich composes 
the initial can be fairly seen. Between the 
lines of the original writing is the Knglish j>ara])hrase, in a minute 
cursive hand, without pretensions to ornament. The history of 
the MS. after its completion deserves a word of mention; for a 
special romance attacluis to it. Written in honour of St. Cuthbert, 
it was preserved at rdndisfarne along with the Saint’s body ; but 
in the y<*ar NT.*) an iiiA'asion of tlie Danes drove the monks to carry 
away both body and book. For sevei’al years they wandered to 
and fro in northern Fngland ; tlu*n, in despair, they resolved b) 
cross over to Ireland. Hut the Saint was angry at being taken 
from his own laixl, and a great storm met the boat as it put out; 
and as the boat lay on its side in the fury of the storm the precious 
volume was washed overboard and lost. Itealising the Saint’s dis- 
pleasuiv, tlu‘ monks j)ut back, in a state of much penitem*e and 
sorrow for their loss ; but at hist the Saint encouniged one of them 
in a dream to seaixdi for the l)ook along the shore, and on a day 
of exceptionally low tide they found it, practii'ally uninjured by its 
immersion. The sto7*y is told by tlie chronicler Simeon of Durliam, 
Avriting alnmt 1104; and it need not l)e dismissed as a mere 
mediajval legend. Precious volumes, according to the Irish prac¬ 
tice, AA’ere carried in special cases or covers, Avhich might aa’cII 
defend them from much damage from the sea; and it is certain 
that seveml i>ages of this bf>ok (which Avas regularly knoAvn in 
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Tiicdueval times as “the book of St. Cutlibert which fell into the 
sea”) show to this day the marks of injury from water wliicJi 
has filtered in from without. The subsequent history of tlie 
;MS. may be briefly told. Always accompanying^ the Saint's 
body, it found homes at Chester-le-Strcet, Durham, and finally at 
LIndisfarne once more. At the dissolution of the monasteries 
it was cast abroad into the world and stripped of its jewelled 
covers; but was rescued by Sir Robert Cotton, and passed with 
his collection into the Rritish Museum, where it now rests in 
peace and safety. 

Ihit this is a di<(ression. The point which we liavo established 
is the spread of the Vulgate from Ireland to northern England, 
and the formation of an excellent text there by 
EngUsh^Mholar- copies brought from Italy. During the 

centoies^ eighth and ninth centuries northern England was 
the most flourishing home of (fliristian schol arship 
in western Europe. W'earmouth and Jarrow were the head-quarters 
of the sdiool ; and the great names in it are those of Rede and 
Alcuiii. Rede (a.J). G74-7Ijo), the first great historian of England, 
lived and died at Jarrow. Of him we shall have more to say in 
the next chapter, in connection with the earliest translations of the 
Rible into English. Alenin (a.d. 73o-HGr>), on the otlier hand, is 
intimately connected with the most important stage of the history 
of the Vulgate in the Middle Ages. 

While Ireland and England wei’e taking the lead in promoting 
the study and cinailation of tlie Rible, the Rible in Ei*ance was 
sinking deeper and deciKjr into the confusion and 
by^ChMlma^ne corruption which have been described above. No 
to revise Vulgate one who lias not worked among manuscripts can 
know the endless degrees of deterioration to wliich 
a much-copied text can sink, or realise the hopelessness of main¬ 
taining for long a high or uniform standard of correctness. 
Nothing but the strong hand of a reformer could clieck the pro¬ 
gress of decay; and that was at last found in the great emperor, 
Charlemagne. From the beginning of his reign this monarch 
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manifested great concern for the reformation of the text of the 
Scriptures. Tic forbad them to be copied by inexperienced boys 
at schools; and wlien he cast his eyes round for a scholar who 
might undertake the revision of the corrupted text, he naturally 
looked to England, and there found the man whom he recpiired 
in the person of Alcuin of York, the most distinguished scholar of 
the day. Alcuin was invited to France; was attached to the court 
at Aix and made master of the schools which Charlemagne estab¬ 
lished in his palace, with the title and revenues of the abbot of St. 
Martin of Tours ; and subsequently retiring to Tours, inaugurated 
th(U*e a great school of copyists and scliolars, and there received 
the commission of the em|)eror to prepare a revistMl and corrected 
edition of the f/atin Hibic. 


Two families of texts were then widely represented in Fmnce, 
the Si>anish and the Irish. These,coming respectively from south 
and north, met in the region of the Loire, and 
Vulgatel known to Alcuin. In 700 we find him 

sending to York for manuscripts, showing how 
highly he valued tin; text ])reserved in the copies of northern 
England ; in SOI the ri'vision was conqdote, and on Christmas 
Day in that year a co])y of the restored Vulgate was presented by 
him to Charlemagne. We have evidence of several copies having 
lieen made under Alenin's own direction during the short remain¬ 
der of his life, and although none of these has actually come 
down to us, we yet |M)sscss several manuscripts which contain 
Alenin’s text more or less perfectly preserved. The best of these 
is the (’odex Vallicellianus, containing the whole Bible, now in the 
library of the Oratory adjoining the Church of Sta. IMaria in 
Vallicella, at Rome, but written at Tom’s in the ninth century, 
probably in or soon after the life time of Alenin. Another fine 
copy (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 10510, sometimes known as the Bible 
of Cbarlemagne'), likewise containing the whole Bible, may be seen 
in one of tlu> show-cases in the British ^Museum, and of this a 
reproduction is given in Plate XXI. It is an excellent specimen 
of the style of writing introduced in France during the reign of 
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Charlemagne, the special head-quarters of which was the school of 
Tours, over which Alcuin presided. It marked a new departure 
in the history of Latin writing, and it was this style of writing 
that indirectly formed the model from which our modern printed 
types arc taken. The MS. in question is written in double 
columns on a page measuring 20 inches by 14^. Here only jmrt 
of one column can be shown (and that much reduced in scale), 
conbiiiiing 1 John 4.1C—5.10, and it will be seen that the famous 
interpolation in verse 8 relating to the Three 'Witnesses is here 
absent. As stated in the Variorum Bible, this text is found in no 
Creek manuscript, witli the exception of two, in which it is mani¬ 
festly inserted from the Latin. It is a purely Latin interpolation, 
though one of early origin, and it finds no place in Alenin’s 
corrected Vulgate. There the text runs, “ For there ani three that 
bejir witness, the spirit, the water, and the blood; and the three 
are one.” 

The zeal of Charlemagne for the Bible was not manifested in his 
encouragement of Alenin’s, revision alone. From his reign date a 
The Golden splendid manus(!ripts of the Gospels, 

Gospels of written in gold letters iqxm white or imrplc vel- 

Charlemagne. adorned with magnificent deciorations. 

The inspiration of these highly decorated copies is clearly derived 
from the Irish and north English manuBcrii)t8 of which we have 
spoken above, and it is probable that here again Alcuin was the 
principal agent in carrying the English influence into the Conti¬ 
nent. It has at least Ikjcii shown to be probable tliat the centre 
from which these “Golden Gospels,” as they are sometimes called, 
took their rise, was in the neighbourhood of the llhine, where 
Alcuin was settled as master of the palace schools Ixjfore his 
retirement to Tours; and the earliest examples of this style appear 
to have been written during the time of his residence in that 
region. In any case they are a splendid evidence of the value in 
wdiich the sacred volume was held, and they show how the tradi¬ 
tion of the Irish illumination was carried abroad into France, The 
characteristic interlacings of the Irish style are plainly evident. 
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but the extent to wliich they are employed has diminished; and 
although the pi’ofuse employment of gold lends them a gorgeous¬ 
ness which their predecessors do not possess, yet the skill and 
labour bestowed upon them cannot be ranked so high, and the 
reader who will compare the Ixjst examples of either class will 
probably agree that, while ])oth are splendid, the Aooks of Kells and 
of Lindisfarne are even more marvellous as works of art than the 
Golden Gospels of Charlemagne. The texts of thi.*se flospels differ 
from those of the Tours maniism*ipts in being closer to the Anglo- 
Saxon type, and this is (piitc in accordance with the theory which 
assigns their origin to the influence of Alenin, but at a iKTiod 
earlier than that of his thorough revision of the Vulgate. AManii- 
scripts of this class continued to be written under the successors 
of (liarleiOagnc, especially in the reign of (Charles the Bald 
(8i:]~8Hl) ; but after that date they disiip|)ear, iind a l(‘ss gorgeous 
style of illumination takes the place of these (elaborate and beauti¬ 
ful volumes. 

It was not oidy under the immediate direction of Charlemagne 
that the desire for an improved text of the Vulgate was active. 

Almost simultaneously with Alenin, Theodulf, 

^^Theodul? Bishop of Orleans, was undertaking a revision 
upon different lines. Theodulf was ])robably a 
Visigoth by birth, a member, that is, of the race of Goths whieh 
had occupied Spain, and from which the Spaniards are in part 
descemh'd. He came from the south of Franco, and hence all 
his associations were with the districts on either side of the 
Pyrenees. Thus, while Alenin Represented the Irish tradition of 
the Bible text, Theodulf embodied the traditions of Spain. At 
Orleans, however, of which see he was bishoj) about the year 8(K), 
he stot)d at the meeting ])lace of the two stRams ; and his revised 
Vulgate, though mainly S])iinish in ty^xj, shows also traces of Irish 
inlluence, as well as of the use of good Alcuiuiaii MSS. His 
revision is very unetiual in value, and its imixjrtance is by no 
means so gRat as that of Alcuiirs work. Undertaken apart from 
the influence of Charlemagne, it was never generally adopted, and 
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now survives in comparatively few inanuscriptR, the best of which 
is in the National library at Paris.* 

One other school of Piblical study at this period deserves notice. 
Not far from the Lake of Constance lies the iiioiiastery of St. (Jail, 
now a comi)aratively obscaire and uiu isitcd spot, 
formerly a ^reat centre of study and of pen¬ 
manship. At this day it is almost, if not (piite, 
unique in retaininj^ still in the nineteenth century the library 
which Jiiade it famous in the ninth. At a still earlier period it 
was a focus of Irish missionary effort. Irish monks made their 
way to its walls, hringinj? Avith them their own pecailiar style of 
writing; and manuseripts in the Irish style still exist in some 
numbers in the library of St. Gall. The style was taken up and 
imitated by the native jnonks; and in the ninth (century, under 
the direction of the scribe and scholar Hartmnt, the scbool of 
St. Gall was definitely established as a prominent centre of acti ity 
in the work of copying ]MSS. His successoi*s, towards the end of 
the century, developed a distinct style of writinfjf, which l)e(;ame 
<renerally ado})ted in the districts bordering on the 1thine. The 
ifH of these St. (Jail manuscripts, on the other hand, lot)ks 
southwards for its home, not north, and is derived from Milan, 
with somci traces of Spanish influence, instead of from Ireland. 

Thus in the ninth century a healthy activity prevailed in many 
(piarters, directed towards the securin*^ of a sound text of the 
llible. But ]3ermanence in f^oodness cannot be 

Subsequent maintained so lonjjj as books are copied by hand 
deterioration. ” - 

alone. The erroi-s of eojyists undo the Jaboui*s 

of S(;holars, and in a short time chaos has come a^ain. The 

Alcuinian text uas corriqited Avith sm-prisin»( rapidity, and the 

private labours of Thcodulf had e\’en less lasting an effect. 

The decadence of the house of Charlemagne Avas reflected in 

the decadence of the Bible text Avhich he had striven to purify 

* The liritisli Museum pf)sse^ses a copy (Add. MS. 24124), known as 
the 13ible of St. Hubert, which is at present eihibited in ono of the show¬ 
cases. 
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and establish. The invasion of the Normans broke up the school 
of Tours, as the invasion of the Danes broke up the school of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow in Northumbria. In these wars and 
tumults scholarsliip went to the ground. A few individuals, such 
as our Norman Archbishop Lanfranc, tried to check the growing 
comiption of the Bible text, but with only temporiiry effect. It 
was not until four centuries had passed away that a real and 
effectual atUunpt was made to restore the Vulgate to something 
like its ancient form. 

England had led tlic way in the ninth century; but in the 
thirteenth tl»e glory belongs almost entirely to France. It is to 
the influence of the French king, St. Louis, and 

tholSth^centnry newly established Uni¬ 

versity of Paris that the revision of the thirteenth 
century is due. Those who are acquainted with the manuscripts 
of the Vulgate in any of our great libraries will know what a 
remarkable proportion of them were written in this century. The 
small, coin[)re8S(Ml writing, arranged in double columns, with little 
decoration except 8im]»lc colouix*d initials, l)econies very familiar 
to the student of manuscripts, and impresses him with a sense 
of the great activity which must have prevailed at that jxiriod in 
multiplying copiiw of the Bible. For us at the present day the 
])rincipnl result of the lalK)urs of the Paris doctoi’s is the division 
of our Bible into chapters. Divisions of both Old and New 
Testaments into sections of various sizes existed from very early 
times; but our modern chapter-division was the work of Stephen 
Langton, then a debtor of the University of Paris, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury and leader of the barons in the struggle 
which gave birth to lilagna Charta. The of these Parisian 
Bibles are not, it must be admitted, of any very remarkable 
excellence; but they are very important in the history of the 
Vulgate, because it is virtually upon them that the printed text of 
the Bible of the Roman Church is based to this day. 

We ai'C going ahead too fast, and shall have to retrace our steps 
in the next chapter; but it will be convenient to conclude here 
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the history of the Latin Bible. It has been made evident that, so 
long as Bibles continued to be copied by hand, 
Lato Bibles. stability or uniformity of text could be main¬ 
tained. As with the Greek Bible, so with the 
Latin, the later copies become progressively woi*se and worse. Hence 
the enormous importance of the invention of printing, whicdi made 
it possible to fix and stereotype a form of text, and secure that it 
should bo handed on without substantial change from one genera¬ 
tion to another. The first book printed in Europe, it is pleasant to 
know, was the Latin Bible,—the splendid Mazarin Bible (so-called 
from the fact that the firet copy which attracted much attention in 
later times was that in the library of Cardinal Mazarin) issued by 
Gutenberg in HoG, of which a copy may be seen exhibited in the 
British Museum, and from which the first page is hero given in 
reduced facsimile (Plate XXII.). But this edition, and many 
others which followed it, merely reproduced the current form of 
text, without revision or comparison with the best manuscripts. 
Xiiiicnes and Erasmus, tlie first editors of the Greek printed Bible, 
also bestowed much labour on tlic Latin text; but the fii'st rcally 
critical edition was that prepared by Stephanus in 1528, and 
revised by himself in 1538-40. No authoritative edition, how¬ 
ever, was forthcoming until the jiccession to the Papal chair of 


Sixtus V. in 1585. 

Immediately on his accession, this energetic Pope ai)pointcd a 
commission to revise the text of the Bible, and in the work of 
revision he himself took an active ])art. Good 
manuscripts were used as authorities, includ¬ 
ing notably the Codex Amiatinus ; and in 1500 
the completed work issued from the i)ress in three volumes. 

► The text resembles generally that of Stej)haniis, on which it was 
evidently based. But hardly had Pope Sixtus declared his edition 
to be the sole authentic and authorised form of the Bible, when he 
died ; and one of the first acts of Clement VIIT., on hivS accession 
in 1592, was to call in all the copies of the Sixtine Bible. Then; 
is no doubt that the Sixtine edition was full of errors. The 
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press had been very imperfectly revised, and a number of mistakes, 
discovered after tlie sheets had been stnick off, were corrected by 
means of hand-stamped tyj)e. It is believed, however, that 
Clement was also incited to this athick on his ])redecessor’s 

memory by the Jesuits, whom Sixtus had offended. 

The mementine remains t*hat Clement caused 

a new edition to be prej)ari(l, which appeared 
towards the end of This edition was not confined to a 

removal of the errors of the pix'ss in the Sixtinc volumes, but 
presents a considerably altered text, dilfei'in^, it has been estimated, 
from its predecessor in no less than .Sooo readings. Here at last 
we rea(;h the ori^n'n of the text of the Latin Bible current to-day ; 
for the Clementine editioii, sometimes apjx^arin.i^ under the name 
of (1e!nei.it, sometimes (to disj^uise the api)earance of difference 
luitween tWo Popes) under that of Sixtus, was constituted the one 
authorised text of the Vulgate, from which no single variation is 
])ermitted. 

It (!annot be ])retend(Ml that the Clementine text is satisfactory 
from the j)oint of view of history or scholarship. The alterations 
which differentiate it from the Sixtinc edition, exee[)t where they 
simjily remove an obvious blumlcr, are, for the most ]»art, no im¬ 
provement ; and in any case, the circumstances of tin* time did 
not permit so full and sm'entilic! an examination of all the evidence 
as is possible now. The task «)f revisinji: the Vul^^ate text in 
accordanci; with modern kuowledjjce has, however, been left almost 
entirely to seholai's outside the pale of the Komau Church. Of 
these the most conspicuous have been Itichanl Bentley in the past, 
liisluip Wordsworth, ^Mr. AVhite, M, Jk^rji^er, and Dr. Corsseii at 
the present time, Jt may be that in the future the leaders of the 
Itoiuan Church will U* willing; to make use of the laboui-s of these 
caivful and accomplished scholars, and issue for the beiielit of all 
who use tiui liutin Bible a text which shall rcproducM?, as nearly as 
may he, the orit'inal words of the vci'sioii prepared by St. Jerome 
tiftcen hundred years a/Ljo, 
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CHAPTER X 

THE ENGLISH MANUSCRIPT IHRLES. 

W E take anotlior step forward in our story, and narrow still 
further the rirele of our iiupiiry. It is no longer the 
original text of the Hihle with which we Imve to deal, nor even the 
Rible of Western Europe. Our step is a step nearer home ; our 
subject is the Bilde of our own country and in our own language. 
For nearly a thousand years, from the landing of Augustine to tlu*, 
lleforination, the ollicial Bible, so to s]H*ak, the Bible of the(diureli 
services and of monastic usage, was the Batin Vulgate. But al¬ 
though the monks and clergy learnt Latin, and a knowledge of 
Latin was the most essential element of an educated man’s cultiiiv, 
it was never the language of the common people. To them the 
Bible, if it came at all, must come in English, and from almost 
the earliest times there were churchmen and statesmen Avhose care 
it was that, whether by reading it for themselves, if tliey were 
able, or by hearing it read to them, the common people sliould have 
at least the more important parts of the Bible accessible to them 
in their own language. For twelve hundred years one may fairly 
say that the English ixjople has never been entirely without an 
English Bible. 

It was in the year 597 that Augustine landed in Kent, and 
brought back to that part of the island the Christianity which had 
been driven out of it by our Saxon, Jute, and 
Engle forefathers. In G34, Birinus, a Roman 
priest from Gaul, converted the West Saxons; 
and in G35 came Aidan from Iona to preach Christianity in 
Northumbria, as related in the last chapter. Soon after the 
middle of the century all England had heard the Word of Christ, 
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proclaiinel by word of mouth l)y the nii.ssioiiaries of Rome or of 
Ireland. At first there would he no need of a written Hible for 
the coininon people. As in the days of (,1irist and His Apostles, 
‘ men heard the Word of Ood by direet ])reiiehing. Most of them 
could not read, and the enthusiasm of a convefu rer|uires personal 
instruction rather than stUfly of a written book. Yet it was not 
The Bible i)efore the story of the Bihle made its ap- 

paraphraie of ])iiarance in Env^lish literature. Tn the abbey of 
Caedmon. Hilda at Wliitby was a brother named 

(.^ediiion, who had no skill in iiiakinji^ soii'^s, and would therefore 
leave tin? table when his turn came to sim; somethin'^ for the 
pleasure of the (jonipany. But one nhj^ht when he had done so, 
and had lain down in the stable and there fallen asleep, there 
stood One by him in a dream, and said, “ ra.‘ilmon, sing ^le some¬ 
thing.” And he answered, “ I cannot sing, and for that reason I 
have loft the feast.” But He said, “ Xevertheless, thou cansb sing 
to Me.” “What,” said he, “must I sing?” And He said, 
“Sing the beginning of created beings.” So he Si\ng; and the 
poem of Ca;dmon is the lirst native growth of English litera¬ 
ture. It is a jiarajdn’ase in verse of the Bible narrative, from 
both Old and New Testaments, written in that early dialect 
whi(;h we (!all Anglo-Saxon, but which is really the ancient form 
of English. 

Civdinoifa Bil»le paraphrase was written about 1170, a generation 
after the coming t)f .\idau ; and another generation had not 
pas.sed away before pai’t of the Bibh^ had been 


actually translateil into English. Aldhelm, 
Bishop of Sherborne, wdio died in 7o.n, tninslutal 
the Bsalins, and thereby holds the honour of having been the iirst 
tiiinslator of the Bible into our native tongue. It is uncertain 
whether we ^till possess any ]»{irt of his work, or not. There is a 
vei*sioii of tlie Psalms in Anglo-Saxon, preserved in a maimscri])t 
at Paris, which has l)een siipiiostnl to be the Psidter of Aldhelm ; 
hut the inanuscript was only written in the eleventh century, 
and the language of the translation seems to contain forms 
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which had not come into existence in the time at which AlilheJiu 
lived. If, therefore, this vei-sion, which gives tlie first fifty 
Psalms in prose and the rest in verse, really Mongs to Aldlieliii 
at all, the language must have been somewhat modified in latei^ 
copies. 

Tlie next translator of whom Ave hear is the greatest name in 
the history of the early English Clmrch. Bede ((171-73:)) Avas 
the glory of the Northumbrian school, Avliich, as 
Ave have seen, A\’as the most shining light of 
le.arning in AA'csterii Europe during the eighth century, fii 
addition to his greatest Avork, the Hiatory of the EivjUnh Churchy 
ho Avrote commentaries on many of the books of tlie Bible. ^J'liese 
Avorks, Avhich Avere intended ]>riniarily for scholars, were Avritteii 
in Latin; but we know that he also took care that the Sci-iptures 
might be faithfully delivered to the common peoiile in tlu‘ir own 
tongue, lie translated the Creed and the Lord's Prayer, as tl i 
first essentials of the Cliristian faith; and at the time of his 
death he was engaged on a translation of the (lospel of 8t. John. 
The story of its (jomjiletion, told by his disciple, (^ithbert, is 
Avell known, but it never can be omitted in a history of the 
English Bible. On the Eve of Ascension Day, 737), the great 
scholar lay dying, but dictating, Avhile his strength allowed, to 
liis disciples ; and tln;y wrote down the tmnslation of the (Jos])el 
as it fell from his lifis, being urged by him to write quickly, 
since he knew not how soon his Master Avould call him. On 
Ascension morning one chajiter alone remained unfinished, and 
the youth Avho had been copying hesiUited to press his master 
further; but he Avouid not re.st. “It is easily done,'' he su’d, 
“take thy pen and write <pnckly.” Failing strength and the 
last farcAvells to the brethren of the monastery }»rolonged the 
task, till at eventide the boy reminded his master: “There is 
yet one sentence uiiAATittcn, dear master.” “Write it quickly,” 
Avas the ansAver ; and it Avas AATitten at his Avord. “It is Avritten 
noAv,” said the boy. “You speak truth,” ansAvered the .«aint, “ it 
is finislied now.” Then he bade them lay him on the paAcment 
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of his cell, supporting liis head in their hands ; and as he repeated 
the Gloria, with the name of the Holy Spirit on his lips, he 
passed quietly away. 

^ Of Bede’s translation no tmce or vestige now remains ; nor 
are we more fortunate when we piss from the great scholar of 
the early Church to the great statesman, King Alfred. Alfred, 
by far the finest name among the early sovereigns of England, 
careful for the moral and intellectual welfare of his ])cople, did 
not negle<*t the work wIiujIi Aldhelm and Bede had begun. He 
jirefixed a franslali(»n of rhc Ten Commandments and other ex- 
tnmts from the TiUW <»f AFoscs to his own code of laws, and 
translated, or caused to be tninslated, several other parts of the 
Bible, lie is said to have been engaged on a version of the 
I’salms at tbe time of his death ; but no copy of his work 
has survived, although a mannscu’ipt (really of later date) now 
in the British AFuseuin,* and containing the Latin text with am 
English translation between the lines, has borne the name of 
King Alfred’s Psalter. Still, though nothing has come down to 
ns from Bede or Alfred, the tradition is valuable, as aissuring 
us of the existence of English Bibles, or iKirts of Bibles, in the 
eighth and ninth <rnturies. From the end of this period we have 
an actual exain]»le of an English IValter still extant; for a manu¬ 
script in the British Museum, containing the Psalms in Latin, 
written almiit a.d. Too (though formerly siip])osed to have belonged 
to St. Augustine himself), has had a wonl-for-word translation 
in the Kentish dialeet inserted about the end of the ninth century. 
In the tenth century we stand on firmer ground, for, in addition 
to similar interlinear translations, we reach the date of indeixmdent 
versions, known to us fnim copies still extant in several of our 
public libraries. 

It is indeed jiossible that the Gosjiels were rendered into 
English earlier than the tenth century, since one would natundly 
exiiect them to be the first pirt of the Bible which a trans- 
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lator would wish to make accessible to the common people; 

but we have no actual mention or proof of the 
existence of such a translation before that date. 
As in the case of the Psalter, the earliest fonir 
in which the Gosgels appear in the English language is that of 
glosses, or word-for-word translations written between the lines 
of Latin manuscripts; and the oldest copy of such a gloss now 
in existence is that of which mention has already been made in 
describing the Lindisfarne book of the Gospels. That magnifi¬ 
cent volume was originally written in Latin about the year 700; 
and about 950 Aldred the pri^t wrote his Anglo-Saxon para¬ 
phrase between the lines of the Latin text. Some words of this 
translation may be seen in the facsimile given in Plate XX.; and 
we may regard them with a special interest as belonging to the 
oldest existing copy of the Gospels in the English language. The 
dialect in which this translation is written is naturally North¬ 
umbrian, which differed in some respects from that spoken in 
other parts of the island. Another gloss of the Gospels is found 
in a manuscript at Oxford, known as the Rushworth MS. It 
is of somewhat later date than the Lindisfarne book, and 
in the Gospels of St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John it follows 
that manuscript closely; but the gloss on St. Matthew is in 
the Old Mercian dialect, which was spoken in the central part 
of England. 

These glosses were, no doubt, originally made in order to assist 
the missionaries and preachers who had to instruct their con- 
The Gospels gregations in the message of the Gospel; and 

of the 10th cen- the same must have been the object of the 
tury» 

earliest independent translations of the Bible 
•books. Few, if any, of the ordinary English inhabitants would 
be able to read; but the monks and priests who preached to 
them would interpret the Bible to them in their own tongue, 
and their task would bo rendered easier by the existence of 
written English Gospels. We know, moreover, that during the 
latter part of the Anglo-Saxon period, the culture and scholarship 
8 S784. N 
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of the English clergy declined greatly, so that the preachers them¬ 
selves would often be unable to understand the Latin Bible, and 
needed the assistance of an English version. It is in the south that 
^e first meet with such a translation of the Gospels existing by 
itself, apart from the Latin text on which it was based. There 
are in all six copies of this translation now extant, two at Oxford, 
two at Cambridge, and two in the British Museum. All these are 
closely related to one another, being either actually copied from 
one another, or taken from a common original without much 
variation. The oldest is a manuscript in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, which was written by one iElfric, at 
Bath, about the year 1000. There can be no doubt that the 
original translation, of which these are copies, was made in the 
south-west of England, in the region known as Wessex, not later 
than about the middle of the tenth century. It may have been 
made earlier, but we have no evidence that it was so, and the 
total absence of such evidence must be taken as an unfavourable 
sign. 

In Plate XXIII. is given a facsimile of one of the British 
Museum copies of this first independent version of the Gospels 
in English. The manuscrijit, which was written in the early part 
of the twelfth century, has an interest of its own, even apart 
from its contents; and its history is partly told by the inscrip¬ 
tions which it bears on its first jmge, here reproduced. This 
page contains the beginning of St. Clark’s Gospel, which holds 
the first place in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, and is headed 
*‘Text[u8] iiii. evangelior[uin],” i.e, “The text of the four Gos¬ 
pels.” To the right of this are the words “aug"", d xvi. G* IIII.” 
Below is the name “Thonnis Cantuarien[sis] ” and the figures 
“ 1 a. xiv ” ; and at the bottom of the page (not included in the 
plate) is the signature “ Lumley.” What do all these inscriptions 
tell us of the history of the ^IS. ? They tell us that it belonged 
to the great monastery of St. Augustine at Canterbury, in the 
library of which it bore the press-mark “ D[istinctio] xvi, 
G[r]a[das] IV ” ; that after the dissolution of the monasteries 
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it passed into the possession of Archbishop Thomas Cranmer, 
whose secretary wrote his name (in a liand closely resembling 
the prelate’s own writing) at the head of the page ; that after 
Cranmer’s death it was acquired, with many others of his books, 
by Henry Fitz-Ahin, Earl of Arundel, from whom it descended 
to his son-in-law, John, Lord Lumlcy. Lumley died in 1609, 
and his library was bought for Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest 
son of James I. Thereby this volume entered the Royal Library, 
in which it bore the press-mark 1 A xiv.; and when that library 
was presented to the nation by George II. in 1757, it passed into 
the keeping of the British JMuseum, then newly established ; and 
there, retaining the same press-mark, it still remains’. So much 
history may a few notes of o\vncrship convey to us. ' 

Some readers may be curious to sec the form of the language in 
which this first English Bible is written. It is unUke enough t(' 
our modern English, yet it is its true and direct ancestor. After 
quoting the first words of the Gospel in Latin, the translation 
begins thus; “Her ys Godspelles angin, halendcs cristes godes 
Eune. Swa awriten ys on thaswitegan bee isaiarii. Nu ic asende 
mine nengel beforan thinre ansyne. Se gegarewath thinne "weg 
beforan the. Clcpigende stefen on tliain westene gegarwiath 
drihtnes wcg. Doth rihte his sythas. lohannes wrns on westene 
fulgende & bodieude. Dajdbote fulwyht on synna forgyfenyssc.” 

This specimen will probably be enough for those who have no 
special acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon. Shortly after the date at 
which this version of the Gospels was probably 
ta^n^ofAlftic about the year 990, -d31fric, Arch¬ 

bishop of Canterbury, translated a considerable 
part of the Old Testament, namely, the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
TKings, Esther, Job, Judith, and Maccabees, omitting such pas¬ 
sages as seemed to him less necessary and important. Two co 2 )ieB 
of this version are known, at Oxford and in the British Museum. 
This completes the history of the English Bible before the Norman 
Conquest. That catastrophe seems to have crushed for a time 
the literary development of the English peojde. The upper class 

N 2 
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was overthrown and kept in subjection; the lower orders were 
too ignorant to carry on the work for themselves. It is true 
that the existence of the manuscript described just above is a 
froof that the early English vei*sion of the Gospels continued to 
be copied, and presumably read, in the twclftji century; but it 
is not until the century after this that we find any resumption 
of the task of translating the Scriptures into the language of 
the common people. In the reigns of John and Hemy III. the 

^ ^ , intermixture between Norman and English was 

tions in the progressing fast, and the English element was 

1 t century. assert its predominance in the 

combination. English |)oetry begins again with Layamon about 
the year 1205. Ten years later religious verse made its rcap]icar- 
ance in the “ Ormuluni,” a metrical vereion of the daily services 
of the Church, including |)ortions of Scripture from the New 
Testament. About the middle of the century the narratives of 
Genesis and Exodus were rendered into rhyming verse; and 
towards its end we find a nearer a])proach to regular translation 
ill a metrical version of the Psalter which has come down to us 
in several copies. It is curious that, at this time, the Psalter 
seems to have been in especial favour in England, almost to the 
exclusion of the other books of the Bible. For about a century, 
from 1250 to UloO, no book of the Bible seems to have been 
tninslated into English except the Psalter; and of this there 
ivcre no less than three distinct versions within that {leriod. In 
addition to the verse translation just mentioned, of which the 
author is unknown, the Psalms were rendered into prose in 1320 
by William of Shoreliam, Vicar of Chart Sutton, in Kent; and 
almost at the same time Richard Rolle, a hermit of Hampole, 
near Doncaster, prejiared another version, accompanied by a com-, 
mentary, verse by verse. 

Some siieciraens of these translations will show the progress 
of the English language, and carry on the history of the English 
Bible. The following is the beginning of the 56th Psalm as 
it appears in the version of William of Shoreham:—“ Have 
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mercy on me, God, for man hath defoulcd me. The fende trubled 
me, fe^rAtand* alday o^Aayns me. Myn encmya 
WUliam of defouled me alday, for many were fe^/itand 

Shoreham, q^Aains me. Y shal drcd the fram the he^/it Uf 

the daye ; y for s< 4 fche shal hope in the. llii shal hcry my wordes, 
what manes flesshe doth to me. Alday the wicked acurseden inyn 
wordes o^Aains me ; alle her thoutes ben in ivel.” 

In Kichard Kolle of Hampole, the verses are separated from one 
another by a commentary, much exceeding the original text in 
length. Many copies of tliis version exist, but 

and of Richard 

Bolle of Ham- tliey differ considerably from one another, so 
that it is difficult to say which represents best 
the author’s original work. Here is the same passage as it appears 
in one of tlie manuscripts (Brit. Mus. Arundel MS. 158) : “ Have 
mercy of me, God, for man trad me,al day the fy^Atyngc troubledt* 
me. Myn cnemys me trede al day for many fy^Atyngc a^/^enes me. 
Fro the liy^4nessc of the day schal I drede: 1 sothly sclial liojie in 
the. In God I schal preyse my wordes, in God I hopede. I schal 
nof//it drede what fJesch doth to me. Al day my wordes thei 
cui’sede a^Aenes me, alle the tho^Ates of hem in yvel.” 

Such was the knowledge of the Bible in England on the 
eve of the great revival Avhich took place in the fourteenth 
century. The old Anglo-Saxon version of the 

nOVlV8fl 

of religion in Gospels had dropjxjd out of use, as its language 
the 14thcentury. became anticpiated and unintelligible; 

and no new translation had taken its place. The Psalms alone 
were extant in versions which made any pretence to be faithful. 
The remaining books of the Bible were known to the coininoii 
people only in the shape of rhyming paraphrases, or by such oral 
teaching as the clergy may have given. But with the increase of 
life and interest in the lower classes, and with the revival of 
literary activity in the English language, this condition of things 

* The letter represented by gh sometimes corresponds to our y, sometimes 
to g or gh. 
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could not last. Tbe end of the thirteenth century had seen the 
first recognition of the right of the common folk to representation 
in the national Council, which thenceforward became a Parlia- 
iwent. The reigns of Edward II. and Edward III. saw the steady 
growth of a spirit of liealtliy life and independence in the people. 
They saw also the rise of literature, in Langland and Gower, and 
above all in Chaucer, to a {wsition of real influence in the 
national life. And witli this quickening interest in their sur¬ 
roundings on the part of the common i)eople, there came a 
(piickening interest in religion, which wivs met and answered by 
the power and the will to provide religious toacliing for them 
ill their own language. 1'hus was the way prepared for the 
ixiligious nioveinent which makes the fourteenth century so im¬ 
portant a iKiriod in the history of our Church and Bible. In 
France, under the stinudus of the Univei*sity of Paris, and perhaps 
of the king, St. Louis, the awakening had come a century sooner, 
and hud manifested itself alike in a revised edition of the current 
Vulgate text, with a great multiplication of copies for common 
and private use, and in the ])rei)amtion of the first complete ver¬ 
sion of the Bible in French. In England the result of the 
movement was likewise an increased circulation of the Bible, 
but it was a Bible in the language of the people. 

The movement of which we are sixjaking is commonly connected 
in our minds, and (piite rightly, with the name of Wyelilfe; but it 
is impossible to detine exatnly the extent of his own personal pir- 
ticipatiou in each of its developments. The movement was at 
liret discountenanced, and presently pei’seeuted, by the leading 
authorities in Glmi'ch and State; and hence the writers of works 
in connection with it were not anxious to reveal their names. 
Most of the publications on the Wyclillite side arc anonymous ; , 
and the natural consequence of this is that nearly all of them 
have been, at one time or another, attributed to WyclifTc himself. 
8o far, however, as our immeiliate subject, the tninslution of the 
Bible, is iHinccrned, there is no reason to doubt the personal 
resjx)nsibility of Wycliffe; nor is there any sufficient reason for 
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the opinion, which has been sometimes held, that a complete 
English Bible existed before his time. It rests mainly on the 
statement of Sir Thomas More, in his controversy with Tyndale, 
the author of the first printed English New Testament, thatifb 
had seen English, Bibles of an earlier date than Wycliife’s. No 
trace of such a Bible exists, and it is highly probable that More 
was not aware that there were two Wycliffito translations, and had 
mistaken the date of the earlier one. To the history of these 
translations, the first complete Bible in the English language, we 
may now proceed. 

John Wyclilfc was born in Yorkshire about the year 1320. He 
entered Balliol College at Oxford, and presently became Fellow, 
Wycliffe ^ short time, Master of that College; 

but resigned the latter post when, in 1301, ho 
was presented to the living of Fillingham, in Lincolnshire. It was 
not until he had passed middle life that he began to take part in 
public controversies ; but when he did so, he at once became the 
most prominent leader of the party of reform. It was a period of 
discontent in England; discontent at the long and costly war with 
France, discontent at the demands of the Pope for money, dis¬ 
content at the wealth of the higher dignitaries and corporations of 
the Church, who, in the main, supported the claims of the Pope. 
AVycliifc’s first work was a ti’catisc justifying the refusal of 
Parliament to pay the tribute claimed by the Pope in 1360 ; and 
from 1371 he was in the forefront of the religious and social dis¬ 
turbance which now began to rage. Papal interference and 
Church proi^erty were the main objects of his attack, and his chief 
enemies were the bishops. He was supported in most of his 
struggles by John of Gaunt, who wished to humiliate the Church; 

»by the University of Oxford, consistently faithful to him except 
when he committed himself to theological opinions which it held 
heretical; and by the great mass of the common people, whose 
views he reflected with regard to the Pope and the Papal sup¬ 
porters. 

With the political and religious controversy we have here 
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nothing to do. Whether Wycliffe was right or wrong in his 
attack do Church property or in his generally socialistic schemes 
concerns ns not now. Reformers are often carried to extremes 
^ch dispassionate observers must condemn. But liis champion¬ 
ship of the common people led him to undertake a work which 
entitles him to honourable mention by men of all parties and all 
opinions,—the preparation of an English Bible which every man 
who knew his letters might read in his own home. And that even 
those who could not read might readve the knowledge of the 
teachings of this Bible, he instituted his order of “ poor priests ” 
to go aljout and preach to the poor in their own tongue, work¬ 
ing in harmony with the clergy if they would allow them, but 
against them or independent of them if they were hostile. 

The exact history of Wycliffe’s translation of the Bible is uncer¬ 
tain. Sej)arate versions of the ApotJalypse and of a Harmony of 
the Gospels have been attributed to him, with 
WydliSe*Bible. probability, but with no certainty. 

Ill any case these were but preludes to the great 
work. The New Testament w'as first finished, about the year 
l.'J80 ; and in 1382, or soon afterwwds, the version of the entire 
Bible was completed. He was now rector of Lutterworth, in 
Leicestershire, living mainly in his parish, but keeping constantly 
in touch with Oxfonl and London. Other scholars assisted him 
in his work, and we have no c’crtain means of knowing how much 
of the tninslation was actually done by himself. The New^ Testa¬ 
ment is attributed to him, but w^e cannot say with certainty that it 
was entirely his own wwk. The greater part of the Old Testament 
was certainly translated by Nicholas Hereford, one of Wyclilfc’s 
most ardent supporters at Oxford. Plate XXIV. gives a repro¬ 
duction of a pige of the very manuscript written under Hereford’s 
direction, now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Bodl. 959). The 
manuscript itself seems to tell something of its history. It breaks 
off quite abruptly at Baruch 3.20, in the middle of a sentence, and 
it is evident that Hereford carried on the work no further; for 
another manuscript at Oxford, copied from it, ends at the same 
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place, and contains a contemporary note assigning the work to 
Hereford. It may be supposed that this sudden break marks the 
time of Hereford’s summons to London in 1382, to answer for his 
opinions, which resulted in his excommunication and retirement 
from England. The manuscript is written by five different scribes. 
The page exhibited, which contains Ecclesiasticus 47. G— 48.17, 
shows the change from the fourth hand to the fifth, with correc¬ 
tions in the margin which may be those of Hereford liimsclf. 
After Hereford’s departure the translation of the Old Testament 
Avas continued by Wycliffe liimsclf or his assistants, and so the 
entire Bible was complete in its English dress before the death of 
Wycliffe in 1384. 

A marked difference in style distinguishes Hereford’s work from 
that of Wycliffe and his other assistants, if such there were. 
Wycliffe’s style is free and colloquial. There can be little doubt 
that he had in his mind the common people, for whom his versicii 
was especially intended, and that he wrote in a style which they 
would understand and appreciate. Hereford, on the other hand, 
was a scholar, perhaps a pedant, trained in University ideas of 
exactness and accuracy. He clung too closely to the exact words 
of the Latin from which his translation w’as made, and hence his 
style is stiff and aw’kward, and sometimes even obscure from its 
too literal faithfulness to the original. Wycliffe’s own wwk also 
was capable of improvement, and the strong contrast in style 
between him and his colleague called aloud for a revision of the 
whole version. Such a revision was taken in 
Wydifflto^Bible. shortly after Wycliffe’s death, by one of his 

followers, and w’as completed probably about the 
year 1388. The pupil who executed it has left a preface, in which 
he describes the principles upon which his revision was made, but 
he has not told us his name ; from internal evidence, however, and 
especially from the verbal resemblance between this preface and 
other writings of which the author is known, he is believed to 
have been John Purvey, one of Wycliffe’s most intimate friends 
during the latter part of his life, and a sharer in the condemnation 
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of Nicholas Hereford. The Old Testament, which stood most in 
need of revision, was completed first, and the reviser’s preface 
relates to that alone. The New Testament followed later. This 
raised version rapidly supplanted its predecessor, and became 
the current form of the Wycliflite Bible during the fifteenth 
century. 

About a hundred and seventy copies of the AVycliflBte Bible are 
now known to be in existence; and of these, five-sixths contain 
the revised edition by Purvey, wliile less than thirty have the 
original form of the translation. The following instance will show 
the character of this, the firet complete English Bible, and the 
extent of the alterations made by Purvey. In the first passage the 
author .of the older version is Hereford; in the second it is 
Wyclilfc or one of his unnamed assistants. 


EARLIER VERSION. 

IsAIAU 85. 1-6. 

Gliidoii shai desert and tho with 
onto woio, and ful out shal io^en tho 
wildenicHHu, and llourcn lus a liiio. 
Jhiriownyii^o it shal buriuiiiie, and 
ful out io.yefiil and proising. 

Tho glorio of Lihan is ^ouo to it. tho 
fairni'sso of (Vniicl and of Saron; thoi 
ohul sec tho glorio of tho i.ord, and 
tho fairnosHo of ouro Goil. Couni- 
fortoth the honde.s loosid atu 7 nn<*, 
and tho fohlo hnoos strengtheth. 
8oith,^oo of litil corago, takoth eouiii- 
fort, and wiloth not drodon; lo! ouro 
God veniaiinoo of folding shal bringe, 
God ho shal oumo and sauon us. 
'riianno shul ben oponoil tho eyon of 
blyndo iiion, and ores of douo men 
slial Ihmi oponod. Thanno slnil lopo as 
an hort tho halto, and opened .shal bo 
tho tungo of doumbo men; for kut 
ben in desert watris, and btremes in 
wildoriiesso. 


LATER VERSION. 

Isaiah 35. 1-6. 

The forsakun Judee and with outen 
W(‘io Hchal be glad, and wildirnisse 
sehal make ful out ioye, and sehal 
tloui'e as a lilie. It buriownyngo 
.sehal buriownc, and it glad and prei- 
aingo sehal make ful out ioio. Tho 
glorio of Liban is youun to it, the 
fairiiosso of Carmclo and of Sai-oii; 
thoi seliulen so tho glorio of tho Lord, 
aial tho fairncsse of ouro God. Coiim- 
forto ^0 comelid hondis, and make 
strong feblo knees. Seio //e, nieii of 
litil coumfort, bo ^o coumfortid, and 
nylo _yo dredo; lo! ouro God sehal 
bryngo tho veiiiaunee of gelding, God 
hyni silf sehal eome, and sehal saue 
us. Thanno the i^en of blyndo men 
seliulen bo openyd, and tho ecris of 
deef men seliulen bo opyn. Thanno a 
crokid man sehal skippo as an hert, 
and tho tungo of doumbo men sehal 
bo openyd; for whi watris ben 
brokun out in desert, and stremes in 
wildirnesse. 
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EARLIER VERSION. 

Uebsews 1. 1-3. 

Manyfold and many maners sum 
tymo God spekingo to fadris in pro- 
phetis, at the laste in thcs daies spak 
to us in the soiie: wllbm ho ordoynedc 
cyr of alle thingis, by whom he made 
and the worldis. The which whanne 
he is the schynynge of glorie and 
figure of his substiiuneo, and berynge 
alle thingis bi word of his vertu, 
niakyng purgaeioun of synnes, sittith 
on the righthalf of mageste in high 
thingis; so moche m;iad betcro than 
aungelis, by how moche he hath in¬ 
herited a more difierent, or excdlcnt^ 
name bifore hem. 


LATER VERSION. 

Hebrews 1. 1-3. 

God, that spak sum tyme bi pro- 
phetis in many maneres to ouro faAiiis, 
at the laste in these daies ho hath 
spoke to us bi the sone; whom ho 
hath ordeyned'eir of alle thingis, and 
bi whom ho made the worldis. Which 
whanne also ho is the brightnosso of 
glorie, and figure of his substaunco, 
and berith all thingis bi word of his 
vertu, he makyth purgaeioun of synnes 
and syttith on the righthalf of the 
inaicste in heuenes; and so much is 
maad betero than aungels, bi huu 
myche he hath enorited a more dy- 
uerse name bifor hem. 


Such is the first complete English Bible, the first Bible which 
we know to have circulated among the common people of England. 
Many of the copies which now remain testify that they were 
intended for private use. They are not largo and well-written 
volumes, such as would be placed in libraries or read to a congre¬ 
gation. Such copies there were, indeed,—volumes wliicli were 
found in kings’ houses and in monastic libraries, as w'c shall see 
presently ; but those of which we are now speaking are small, 
closely-written copies, with no ornamentation, such as a man 
would have for his own reading and might cany in his pocket. 
In this form the Bible reached those wlio could not read Latin. 
It had indeed travelled a long way. It was no careful rendering 
of ail accurately studied and revised Greek text, such as we have 
to-day. The original Greek had been translated into Latin long 
centuries before ; the Latin had become corrupted and had been 
revised and translated anew by 8t. Jerome ; 8t. Jerome’s version 
had become corrupted in its turn, and had suffered many things 
of editors and copyists; and from copies of this corrupted Latin 
the English translation of WyclilFe and Purvey had been made. 
Still, through all these changes and chances, the substance of 
the Holy Scriptures remained the same; and, with whatever 
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imperfections, the entire Bible was now accessible to the Eng¬ 
lish in their own language, through the zeal and energy of 
John Wycliffe. 

TSo, at least, it has always been held; and it is nothing less 
than astounding to find it now suggested that the Wycliffite 

Is the Wyclifflte Wyclilfe’s at all, but is the work 

really of his bitterest opponents, the bishops of the 

Wycliffe s I English Church who represented th (3 party of 

Rome. Such is the remarkable assertion recently made by a 
well-known Roman Catholic scholar in England, Father Casquet.* 
Fatlier Gasciuet has earned honourable distinction for his careful 
and original work on the history of the Reformation of the 
English CMiurch ; and any views ex[)ressed by him on a matter 
of history deserve resjxjct and notice. In the present case it is 
difTicult not to feel that he has gone u|x>n insufficient evidence; 
but the subject is interesting enough to deserve fuller discussion. 
Father (Jasquet’s main iwints are as follows: (1) the evidence 
Theory that connecting Wycliffe with an English version of 
it was an the Bible is very slight; (2) the hostility of the 

Sion issued bishops to an English Bible has been much 

hy the Bishops, (ixaggerated, and there is no sign that the 
possession or use of such a Bible was commonly made a subject 
of ini|uiry in the examinations of Wycliffe’s adherents; (;l) the 
chanicter of the extant copies, and the rank and known opinions 
of their original owners, arc such as to be inconsistent with 
the idea that they were the work of a ]K)or and proscribed sect, 
us the Wyclittites are represented to have been; (4) there are 
indications of the existence of an authorised translation of the 


Bible at this i)eriod, and this we must conclude to be the ver¬ 
sion which has come down to us. The Bible of Wycliffe, if it 
ever existed, must have been completely destroyed. 

Now on the first of these points. Father Gasquet seems to 
ignore the strength of the evidence which connects Wycliffe and 
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his supporters, not merely with a translation of the Bible, but with 
these translations. That they were responsible 
theorV^ ^ translation is proved by the contemporary 
evidence of Archbishop Arundel, Knyghtevi, 
and a decree of Jihe Council held at Oxford in 1408—all wit¬ 
nesses hostile to the Wycliffites. If that translation is not the 
one commonly known as the Wycliffite Bible, then no trace of 
it exists at present, which is in itself improbable. But of the 
actually extant translations, the Old Testament in the earlier 
version, as we have seen, is shown to be the work of Nicholas 
Hereford by the evidence of the note in the Oxford manuscript; 
while the later version is obviously based upon the earlier, and 
was, moreover, certainly the w'ork of some one who held identical 
views with Purvey; further, in a manuscript of the earlier ver¬ 
sion at Dublin Purvey’s own name is wTitten as the owner, ami 
(what is more important) the prologues to the several books 
commonly found in the later version have here been inserted in 
Purvey’s own writing. Father Gasquet says “ whether Hereford 
or Purvey possibly may have had any part in the translation 
docs not so much concern us ”; but he cannot seriously mean 
to maintain that an authorised version of the English Bible, 
existing (jis on his theory it existed) in direct opposition to the 
Wycliffite Bible, could itself be the work of Hereford and Purvey, 
the tw^o most conspicuous adherents and companions of Wyclilfe. 
Moreover, the last w^ords of the preface to the revised version 
show’ that the author did not know how his work might be 
received by those in power, and looked forward to the possibility 
of being called upon to endure persecution for it; “God graunte 
to us alle grace to kunne [understand] wel and kepe w’el holi 
writ, and suffre ioiefulli sum peyne for it at the laste.” This 
evidence, taken together with the proved connection of Here¬ 
ford and Purvey with the extant translation, is sufficient to 
establish that it is, as has alw’ays been believed, the Wycliffite 
Bible. 

On his second point, however, Father GasqueFs position is 
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much stronger. There is no doubt that the Lollards (as Wyclilfe’s 
followers were called) were persecuted, but it does not appear 
that the possession, use, or manufacture of an English version of 
th^'Bible was one of the charges specially urged against them. 
The subject is not raised in the extant list „of articles upon 
which the suspected were to be questioned. One is glad that 
it should l)e so, that the leaders of the English Church should 
not have been hostile to an English Bible; and one may accept 
Father Gas(|uct’s argument on this point with the more willing¬ 
ness, because it is fabil to his two remaining {)oints. If the 
Lollartls were not persecuted in connection with the English 
Bible, it is manifestly absurd to argue that the existing Bibles 
cannot have been written by them because they w'ere persecuted 
and their writings destroyed. It is only in rhetorical j)assages 
that the picture has been drawn of the hunted Wycliffite writing 
liis copy of the English Bible in his obscure cottage, in constant 
fear of surprise and arrest. Wycliffe always had strong sympa¬ 
thisers, notably John of Gaunt and the University of Oxford; 
indeed, just as the University of Paris is identified with the 
first French Bible, so is the University of Oxford closely iis- 
Bociated with the first Bible in English; and with such support 
Wycliffe cun have had no difficulty in obtaining workmen to 
transcribe handsome and elaborate topics of his Bible. Nor 
need even those who most strongly opposed the socialistic and 
hen^tieal opinions of Wycliffe have therefore refused to possess 
copies of his translation of the Si^riptures, if the existence of 
such a translation formed no part of the cause of their hostility 
to him. Copies of the English version are known to have 
Indonged to Henry VI., to Henry VIT., to Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester, to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the 
founder of the University Library at Oxford, and to many 
religious houses; and if it could be shown that the Wycliffite 
translation was an object of persecution by the leaders of the 
English Chun‘h, the public possession of such copies by noted 
supi^rters of the Church would unquestionably be difficult 
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to explain. But since Father Gasquet has shown that this 
persecution did not take place, at any rate to the extent 
that has been supposed, the rest of his case for distinguishing 
the Wycliflfite transl^ition from the translations now extent 
breaks down. ^ 

The fact would seem to be that the Lollards were persecuted, 
but not their Bible. Such hostility as was shown to this was 
only temporary, and was confined to a few persons, such as 
Archbishop Arundel. Generally the translation was tolerated ; 
and this is perfectly comprehensible, since the extant copies, 
which we have seen to be connected with Hereford and Purvey, 
show no traces of partisanship or of heretical doctrine. It is a 
plain translation of the Latin text of the Scriptures then current, 
without bias to either side: and, whatever Arundel might do, 
other bishops, such as William of Wykeham (who was, moreover 
a supporter of John of Gaunt), would not be likely to condemn 
it. Nor would the tendency to toleration be less as time went 
on, and when John of Gaunt’s son, Henry IV., had succeeded to 
the throne. If this be iidmitted, then the references (often very 
vague) to an siuthorised or tolerated version, on which Father 
Gasquet bases his fourth point, can be explained without calling 
into existence a version other than that of Wycliffe and put 
forward in its place by the Church. 

It is not from any spirit of partisanship that we have argued 
against Father Gasquet’s novel and interesting theory. One 
would gladly believe that the bishops and leaders of the English 
Church in the fourteenth century did put forward an English 
translation of the Scriptures for the use of their flocks, if there 
were sufficient evidence to support such a view. Unfortunately, 
, such evidence is not to be had. AVe know that Wycliffe and 
his adherents prepared a translation; we know that two of his 
most prominent supporters, Hereford and Purvey, had at least 
some connection with the translations which actually exist; and 
we can see no ground for refusing to take the further step, and 
say that the Wycliffite version and the existing translations 
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are one and the same thing. In any case WyclifiFe has the 
credit of having been the first to translate the entire Bible into 
our native tongue; and one would be glad that our Church and 
na^'on should have the credit of having accepted so valuable 
a work, and of having allowed copies of it to be multiplied and 
to be preserved to the present day. 



( m ) 


CHAPTER XI. 

TflE ENGLISH PRINTED BIBLE. 

I N the fifteeiitli century, then, the Hil)le was circulating, to a 
limited extent, in the Wycliffite translations, tolerated, though 
not encouraged, by the powers of Church and State; but the middle 
of the century was barely passed, when two events took place which, 
though totally unconnected with one another, by their joint cllects 
revolutionised the history of the Bible in Western Europe. In 
May llOil the Turks stormed Constantinople ; and in November 
1454 the first known product of the printing press in Euroj)e was 
issued to the world. The iinj)ortance of the latter event is obvious, 
and has been already explained. Not only did the invention of 
printing do away, once and for all, with the progressive corruption 
of texts through the inevitable errors of coj)yists, but it also 
rendered it possible to multiply copies to an indefinite extent and 
to make learning accessible to every man who could read. Know¬ 
ledge need no longer “rest in mounded heaps” in the monastic 
libraries, but could freely “ melt in many streams to fatten lower 
lands.” All that was requireil was tlnit men should be found 
willing and able to make use of the machinery which the discovery 
of Gutenberg had put into their hands. 

It was the other of the two events above recorded wliich, in 
great measure, provided the inspiration that was needful in order 
to make the invention of printing immediately fruitful. The 
Turkish invasion of Europe, culminating in the capture of Con- 
,stantinople and the final fall of the Plastern Empire, drove to the 
AVest numberless scholars, able and willing to teach the Greek 
language to the people among whom they took refuge. Greek, 
almost forgotten in AA^'estern Europe during many centuries, had 
always been a living language in the East, and now, journeying 
westwards, it met a fresh and eager spirit of inquiry, which 

S 2701. 0 
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welcomed joyfully the treasures of the incomparable literature 
enshrined in that language. Above all, it brought to the West 
the knowledge of the New Testament in its original tongue ; and 
with the general zeal for knowledge came also a much increased 
study of Hebrew, which was of equal value for the Old Testament. 
Thus at the very inoincnt when the printing press was ready to 
sprciul instruction over the w’orld a new learning was springing up, 
which was only too glad to take advantage of the opportunity thus 
presented to it. 

The revival of learning affocted the Bible in three ways. In the 
first place it led to a inulLiplication of copies of the then current 
Bible, the Latin Vulgate. Next, and far more important, it pro¬ 
duced a study of the Scriptures in their original languages ; and 
though the (Ireek and Hebrew manuscripts then available were by 
no means perfect, they at least served to correct and explain the 
more c()iTU])t Latin. Finally—the point with which we are 
esiHicially conceriied in the ])rcsent chapter,—it promoted a desire 
to make the Scrij)tures known to all classes of men directly, and 
not through the medium of men’s instruction; and this could only 
Ik; done by having the Bibh; tnuislated in each country into the 
common language of the pe(»ple. Especially was this the case in 
the countries which, in the sixteenth century, broke away from the 
domination of the Pope. The monasteries were corrupt, the 
religious teaching, which was the special justification for their 
cxisteiKje, was often either false or nonexistent. The reformers 
held that the best method of overthrowing the power of the 
juonasteries and of the Homan Church was to enable the 
common jHiople to read the Bible for themselves and learn ho\v 
much of the current teaching of the ])riest and friar laid no 
basis in the words of Scripture. Tlie leaders of the Homan 
(1iui*ch, on the other hand, doubted the advisability of allowing the 
Scriptures to l)e read by uneducated or half-educated folk, without 
the aceomjuinimcnt of oral instniction. Some of them may have 
known that certain current pnicticcs could not be justified out 
of the Bible; others may have feared that the reformers would 
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introduce heretical teaching into their translations. So it fell out 
that tlie struggle of the Reformation period was largely concerned 
with the question of the tmnslation of the Bible. In Germany the 
popular version was made, once and for all, by the great reforiinir, 
Luther ; but in Ejigland, where parties were more divided, the 
translation of the Bible Avas the work of many yearn and many 
hands. In this chapter we shall narrate the history of the 
successive translations which were made in England, from the 
invention of printing to the completion of the Autliorised Version 
in 1611, and in conclusion shall give some account of the Revised 
Version of 1881-5. 

The true father of the English Bible is William Tyndalc, wlio 
Avas born in Gloucestershire about the year MSI. He Avas edu¬ 
cated at Oxford, Avlierc he was a member of 
Mi'^daleii Hall, then a dependency of JMagdalc 
College. Here he may have begun bis studies 
of Biblical interpretation and of the Greek language under the 
great leadera of the new learning at Oxford, Colet of iMagdalen 
and Grocyn of Mcav College; but about 1510 the fame of 
Erasmus, who Avas then teaching at (''ambridge, drcAV him to the 
sister University, Avliere he stayed for several yeara. It Avas 
Avhile he an as at Cambridge, or soon afterwards, that ho formed 
the resolve, to the accomplishment of which his Avhole subseciuent 
life Avas devoted, to translate the Bible into English; saying, in 
controA^rsy Avith an opponent, “If God spare iny life, ere many 
years I Avill cause a boy tliat driveth the plough to know more 
of the Scripture than thou doest.” He had hojK'd that this 
might be accomplished under the patronage of the leaders of the 
Church, notably Tunstall, Bishop of London, to Avhom he first 
D-pplied for countenance and support. Tunstall, liowever, refus<jd 
his application, and although Humphrey Monmouth, an alderman 
of London, took him into his house for scatkiI months, it Avas 
not long before Tyndalc understood “not only that there Avas 
no room in my lord of London’s palace to translate the NeAV Testa¬ 
ment, but also that there Avas no place to do it in all England.” 
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Accordiiij^Iy in 1524 he leffc England and took up his abode 
in the free city of Hamburg. Here his translation of the New 
Testament was completed, and in 1525 he transferred himself to 
Csriogne in order to have it printed. Meanwhile rumours of his 
work had got abroad. He was known to belong to the reforming 
party ; in translating the Ilible he was following the example 
of fjitlior ; he may even have met Lather himself at Wittenburg, 
which is not far from Hamburg. His translation was probably 
part of a design to convert England to Lutheranism ; and clearly 
it must not be allowed to go forward if it were possibhi to stop 
it. 'J'lie secret of the ])rinting was, however, well kept; and it 
was not nii<il the printing had made considerable progress that 
(V.'hheus, an active enemy of tlie Reformation, obtained the 
clue to it. Hearing boasts from certain printers at (Vdogne of 
the revolution that would shortly be made in England, he 
invited them to his house; and having made them drunk, ho 
learnt tliat three thousand copies of an English translation were 
being printed, and tliat some ten sheets of it had already leen 
struck otf. Having, in this truly creditable manner, obtained the 
information he reijuired, he at once set the authorities of the 
town in motion to stop the work ; but Tyndale secured the 
printed sheets and fled witli them to "Worms. At Worms 
he not only finished the edition partly printed at Cologne, 
whu’h was in quarto form and accompanied by marginal notes, 
but also, knowing that a descri])tion of this edition had been 
sent by (VHdihcus to England, in order that its importation 
might he sto[)ped, had another edition struck off in octavo form 
and without notes. 

Both editions were com])leted in 1525, which may consequently 
be regarded as the birth-year of the English printed Biblo^ 
though it was probably not until the beginning of 152() 
that the tii*st copies reached this country. IMoney for tlic work 
had been found by a number of English merchants, and by 
their means the copies were secretly conveyed into England, 
where they were eagerly Iwiight and read on all sides. The 
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leaders of the Church, however, declared against the trans¬ 
lation from tlie first. Archbishop Warham, a good man ami a 
scholar, issued a mandate for its destruction. Tunstall iweached 
against it, declaring that he could produce 3000 errors in it. 
Sir Thomas More Wote against it with much bitterness, charging 
it with wilful mistranslation of ecclesiastical terms with heretical 
intent. The book was solemnly burnt in London at Paul’s Cross, 
and the bishops subscribed money to buy up all copies obtain¬ 
able from the printers ; a proceeding which Tyndale accepted 
with ecpianimity, since the money thus obtained enabled him to 
proceed with the work of printing translations of other parts 
of the Piblc.* At the same time one reprint of the Xew 1Y*sta- 
ment after anotlicr was issued by Dutch printers, and, in spite 
of all efforts of the llishops, copies continued to pour into 
England as fast as they weixi destroyed. 

The English Xcw Testament wjis thus irrevocably launched 
upon the world; yet so keen was the search for copies, botli 

* The account of this transaction given l)y the old chroniclor JTmII is yory 
quaint. After describing how a merchant named Pachingtfm, friendly to 
Tyndale, introdneod himself to Tunstall and offered to buy np copies of tho 
New Testament for him, ho proceeds thus: “The lUshop, thinking he had 
Ood by the toe, when indeed he had the devil by the fist, said, ‘Gentle 
Mr. Paekington, do your diligence and get them; and with all my heart I 
will pay for them whatsoever they cost you, for the books arc erroneous and 
nought, and I intend surely to destroy them all, and to burn thorn at Paul’s 
Cross.’ Paekington came to AVilliam Tyndale and said, ‘'>\'illiam, T know 
thou art a poor man, and hast a heap of New Testaments and books by thee, 
for the whieh thou hast both endangered thy friends and beggared thyself, 
and I have now gotten thee a merchant which, with ready^ money, shall 
despatch thee of all that thou hast, if you think it so profifcible for yourself.’ 
‘ Who is the merchant?’ said Tyndale. ‘The Bishop of London,’ said Pack- 
ington. ‘ Oh, that is because ho will bum them,* said Tyndale. * Yea, marry,’ 
^uoth Paekington. ‘ I am the gladder,’ said Tyndale, ‘ for these two benelils 
shall come thereof: I shall get money to bring myself out of debt, and the 
whole world will cry out against the burning of God’s Word; and the over¬ 
plus of the money that shall remain to mo shall make me more studious to 
correct the said New Testament, and so newly to imprint the same once again, 
and I tnist the second will much better like you than ever did the first.’ And 
$0 forward went the bargain, the Bishop had the books, Paekington had the 
thanks, and Tyndale had the money.” 
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then and afterwards, and so complete the destruction of them, 
that barely a trace of these earliest editions remains to-day. Of 
th^; quarto edition, begun at Cologne and ended at Worms, only 
one solitary fragment exists, containing Matt. 1. 1—22.12. It 
is now in the Grenville collection in the British Museum, and 
from it is taken the half-page reproduced in Plate XXV., show¬ 
ing the beginning of the Sermon on the Mount. Of the octavo, 
one iKjrfect <;opy exists in the library of the Baptist College at 
Bristol,* another, imperfect, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. This is all 
that is left of the many thousand copies which poured from the 
press between ir>2(> and 15:10. 

'J’yndale’s New Testament differs from all those that preceded 
it in being a translation from the original Greek, and not from 
the Latin. He made use of sindi other materials sis were avail¬ 
able to assist his judgment, namely, the Vulgate, the Latin 
translation whicdi Krasmus published along with his Greek text, 
and the German translation of Luther; but these were only 
8ul)ordinate aids, and his main authority was uiKpiestionably the 
Greek text which had l)eeii published by Erasmus in 1610 and 
revised in 1622. This was a new departure, and some of the 
“mistakes” which Tunstall and others professed to find in 
Tyinlale's work may have been merely cases in which the Greek 
gave a different sense from the Latin to whicth they were 
accustomed. The amount of actual errom in translation would 
not ap|)ear to be at all such as to justify the extremely hostile 
re(!eption which the leaders of the Church gave to the English 
Biblc.i. ^lore may or may not have Injen right in holding that 
the old eindesiastical terms, sm*h as “church,” “priest,” “charity,” 
ix)und which the associations of centuries had gathered, should 
not bo set aside in favour of “ congregation,” “ senior,” “ love,” 
and the like : there is much to l)e said on both sides of the 
question; but certainly this was no just reason for proscribing 
the whole translation and assailing its author. Nor can such 

♦ This copy wis discovereil in 1740 l»y an apent of the Eiirl of OiLford, 
xt’ho bcstoxred on the fortunate discoverer an annuity of £20. 
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treatment be explained on the ground of Tyndalc’s marginal 
comments, controversial though they unquestionably were, and, 
in part, derived from those of Luther; for measures were taken 
to suppress the Iwok before its actual appearance, and the pro¬ 
scription was not'' confined to the quarto, which alone contained 
the comments, but was extended to the octavo, in which the 
sacred text stood by itself. The reception which the heads of 
the English Churcli, Henry VI11. included, gav^e to Tyndale’s 
Testament can only be attributed to a dislike of the very existence 
of an English Bible. 

Tyndale’s labours did not cease with the appearance of his New 
Testament. His hope was to comi>lete the translation of the 
whole Bible ; and altliough other works, chiefly of a controversial 
character, oc(;n])ied some portion of his time, he now set himself to 
work on the Old Testament. The first instalment occupied hin 
for four years, and in 15;10 the l\‘ntiiteucli issued from the press, 
acooinpanied by strongly controversial marginal notes. The five 
books must have been sei)aratcly printed, since Genesis and Num¬ 
bers are printed in black letter, and the others in Homan (or 
ordinary) type; but there is no sufficient evidence of separate pub¬ 
lication. The Pentateuch was followed in 1531 by the Book of 
Jonah, of which only one copy is now known to exist. But Tyndale 
had not said liis last word on the New Testament. Like a good 
scholar, he was as fully aware as his critics could be that his version 
admitted of improvement, and he undertook a full and deliberate 
revision of it, striving especially after a more exact correspondence 
with the Greek. The publication of Ids laboum was hastened by 
the appearance of an unauthorised revision in 1534, the work of 
one George Joye. Since the original publication in 1526, the 
printers of Antwerp had been issuing successive reprints of it, each 
less correct than its predecessor, and at last Joye had consented to 
revise a new edition for the press. Joye had taken Tyndale’s 
version, altered it considerably, especially by comparison with the 
Latin Vulgate, had introduced variations of translation in accor¬ 
dance with his own theological opinions, and had published the 
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whole without any indication of a change of authorship. Tyndale 
was justly iudignant at this act of combined piracy and fraud ; 
but his best antidote was found in the publication of his own' 
revised edition in the autumn of the same year. It is this edition 
of ITi.'U which is the true climax of Tyndale’s ‘iV'ork on the New 
'restarnent. Tlie text had been diligently corrected; introductions 
were prefixed to cacdi book ; the marginal commentary was re¬ 
written in a less controversial sjiirit; and at the end of the 
volume were a])pended ctu'lain extracts from the Old Testament 
whicli were rt‘ad as “Epistles” in the Church services for certain 
days of tlie year. 

With tlie apjiearance of this edition I'yndale’s work was pnveti- 
cally at an end. Tlie battle was substantially won ; for although 
he himself was held in no greater favour in England than before, 
the feeling against an English Bible had considerably abated, and 
the tjuarrel with Rome had reached an oixiii ruiiturc. Cromwell 
and (h’anmer wem already convinced of the desirability of having 
the Bible translated by authority; and l^yndale was able to present 
a magnificent copy of his new edition to Queen Anne Boleyn/^ 
who hail constanlly favoured the undertaking of the English Bible. 
But the enmity of the Romanist ]Kirty against Tyndale himself 
was not abated ; and his labour for the diffusion of God’s Word 
was destined lo receive the crown of martyrdom, lie was now 
residing at Antwerp, a free city, ami was safe as an inmate of the 
“English ilouse,” an established home of EnglisJi merchants in 
that city. But in loilo a traitor, named ITenry Philips, wormed 
himself into his confidence and used his opportunity to betray him 
into the hands of some ollicers of the Emperor Charles Y., by 
whom he was kidnapjwd and carried out of the city. The real 
promoters of this shameful plot have never been known. It is* 
certain that Philips was'well supplied with money, which must 
have come from the Iloinanist party, to which he belonged. 
Henry VI11., who was no^Y at open war with this party, can have 


♦ This copy is now in the British Museum. 
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had no sliare in the treachery. The most that can be said aj^ainst 
liim is that he took no steps to procure Tyiuhilc’s i-elease. 
Cromwell used his influence to some extent; but from the moment 
of the arrest, the prisoner’s fate was certain. Charles V. hjTd set 
himself to crush 4ieresy by stringent laws; and there was no doubt 
that, from Cliarles’s point of view, Tyndalc was a heretic. After 
a long imprisonment at Vilvorde, in Belgium, he was brought to 
trial, and in October 1530 he suffered martyrdom by strangling at 
the stake and burning, praying with his last words, “Lord, open 
the King of England’s eyes.” 

Before his arrest Tyndale had once more revised his New Testa¬ 
ment, Avhioh passed through the press during his imprisonment. 
Tliis edition, which appeared in 1535, differs little from that of 
15:)4, and the Siime may be said of other reprints which apjxjarrd 
in 1535 and 1530. These cannot have been supervised by Tyncale 
himself, and the eccentricities in s|Kjlling which distinguish one of 
them are probably due to Flemish compositors. We shall see in 
the following pages how his work lived after him, and how his 
translation is the direct ancestor of our Authorised Vemion. The 
genius of Tyndale shows itself in the fact that he was aide to 
couch his translations in a language perfectly understanded of the 
people and yet full of beauty and of dignity. If the language of 
the Authorised Version has deeply affected our English prose, it 
is to Tyndale that the praise is originally due. lie formed the 
mould, whicli subsequent revisers did but modify. A specimen 
of his work may fitly close our account of him.* It is his version 
of Phil. 2. 5-13 as it appears in tlic edition of 1534, and readers 
will at once recognise how much of the wording is familiar to us 
in the rendering of the Authorised Version :— 

“ Let the same mynde bo in you that was in Christ Jesu; which 
beynge in the shape of God, and thought it not roblxjry to be 
equal! with God. Nevertheless, he made him silfe of no reputa- 
cion, and toke on him the shape of a servaunte, and became lyke 

* Another specimen will bo found in the Appendix, where it can be compared 
with the version! of his successors. 
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unto men, and was found in his aparell as a man. Ho humbled 
him silfe and became obedient unto deeth, even the deethe of the 
crosse. Wherfore God hath exalted liim, and geven him a name 
above all names : tliat in the name of Jesu shuld every knee bowc, 
bothe of thinges in heven and thinges in erth ah’d thinges under 
crth, and that all tonges shuld eonfesse that Jesus Christ is the 
lorde unto the praysc of God the father. Wherefore, my dearly 
lieloved, jis ye have always ol)eycd, not when I was present only, 
but now rnoehe more in myne absence, even so worke out youre 
owne salvaeioii with fejirc and tremblyngc. For it is God which 
worketh in you, both the will and also the dede, even of good 
>vill.” 

Tyndale was burnt; but he, with even greater right than 
Latimer, might say that he had lighted such a candle, by God’s 
grace, in Hngland, as should never be put out. 

Testament had been rigorously 
excluded from Plngland, so far as those in autho¬ 
rity could exclude it; but the cause for which he gave his 
life was won. P]ven before bis death he might have heard 
that a Bible, partly founded on his own, hail been issued in 
Phigland under tlie protection of the highest authorities. In 
(’onvocatioii had |)etitioned the king to authorise a trans¬ 
lation of the Bible into English, and it was probably at this 
time that ('Jninmer proposed a scheme for a joint translation 
by nine or ten of the most learned bishops ainl other scholars. 
Cmnmer’s scheme came to nothing ; but Cromwell, now Seeret-ary 
of State, incited Miles (^)verdale to publish a work of translation 
on which he had been already engaged. Coverdale had know’ii 
Tyndale abroad, and is said to have assisted him in his translation 
of the Pentateuch ; but he was no Greek or Hebrew scholar, and 
Ids version, which was printed abroad in and appeared in 
PIngland in that year or the next, professed only to be translated 
from the Dutch {i.e. German] and Latin. Coverdale, a moderate, 
tolerant, earnest man, claimed no originality, and expressly looked 
forward to the Bible being more faithfully presented both “ by the 
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ministration of other that begun it afore ” (Tyndale) and by the 
future scholars who should follow him; but his Bible lias two 
important claims on our interest. It was not expressly authorised, 
but it was undertaken at the wish of Cromwell and dedicated to 
Henry VIII; s<f that it is the first Kiiglish Bible which circulated 
in England witliout let or hindrance from tlie higher powei’s. It 
is also the first complete English printed Bible, since Tyiulale had 
not been able to finish the whole of the Old I'estament. In the 
Old Testament Coverdale depended mainly on the Swiss-German 
version published by Zwingli and Leo Jnda in 1524-1529, though 
in the Pentateuch he also made considerable use of Tyndale’s 
translation. The New Testament is a careful revision of Tyndale 
by comparison with the German, llis tiisk was conscciuently of a 
secondary character, consisting of a skilful selection from the 
materials of others ; but such editorial work is far from bwing 
unimportant, and many of Coverdale’s phrases have passed into 
the Authorised Version. In one I’csixict he departed markedly 
from his predecessor, namely, in bringing back to the English 
Bible the ecclesiastical terms which Tyndale had banished. 

In addition to the Bible issued in 1585-G, Coverdale, in 1538, 
published a revised New Testament with the Ijatin in parallel 
columns.* Meanwhile the demand for the Bible continued un¬ 
abated, and a further step had been made in the direction of 
securing official authorisation. Two revised editions were pub¬ 
lished in 1537, and these bore the announcement that they were 
“ set forth with the king’s most gracious license.” The bishops in 
Convocation might still discuss the expediency of allowing the 
Scriptures to circulate in English, but the (lucstioii had been 
decided without them. The Bible circulated, and there could 
be no returning to the old ways. 

* This was printed in England, but so inaccurately that Coverdale had a 
second edition printed at once in Paris. This no doubt led to a coolness 
with his English printer, Nycolson, of Southwark, who issued another edition, 
also very inaccurate, substituting the name of “Johan Holly bushe ” for that 
of Coverdale on the title page. 
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Fresh translations, or, to speak more iu.*cnratcly, fresh revisions, 
of the J3i]jle now followed one another in (jiiiek succession. The 
first to follow Covenlalc’s was that w^hich is 

8. Uatthew's known as Matthew’s Bible, but which is in fact 
the completion of Tyndale’s woW^. Tyndale had 
only published the Pentateuch, Jonah, and the New Testament, 
but he had never abandoned his Avork on the Old Testamt'iit, and 
he had left beliind him in manuseript a version of the books from 
Joshua to 2 (■hronicles. The person into whose hands this version 
fell, and who was responsible for its publication, was John llogers; 
and whether “ Thomas Matthew,’’ whose name stands at the foot 
of the dedication, w-as an assistant of Rogers, or wns IJogers him- 
8(jlf under another name, has never been clearly ascertained.* The 
Bible whicli Itogers pu])lished in at the exi)cnse of two 

London merchants, consisted of Tyndale’s version of Genesis to 
2 Chronicles, Coverdalc’s) for the rest of the Old Testament 
(iiKJluding the Apocrypha), and Tyndale’s New Testament accord¬ 
ing to his final edition in 15:15; the wdiolo being very slightly 
revised, and aceomj)anied by introdiK^tions, summaries of cha])ters, 
woodcuts, and co]hou8 marginal comments of a somewhat con¬ 
tentious character. It was printed abroad, dedicated to Henry 
VIII., and was cordially w^elcomcMl and promoted by Cranmer. 
Cromwell himself, at (Vanmer’s reipiest, presented it to Henry 
and procured his permission for it to be sold publicly; and so 
it came about that Tyndale’s translation, which Henry and all 
the heads of the Church had in 1525 proscribed, was in 15fi7 
sold in England by leave of Henry and through the active support 
of the Secu’ctary of State and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The English Bible had now' lHH?n licensed, but it had not yet 
l)een commanded to Ik; read in Churches. That honour was 

* It has also been suggested that Matthew stamls for Tyndale*, to whom the 
grwitor jMirt of the translation was really due. Tin* appcnraiico of Tyndale’s 
name on tlu* title page would have made it impossible for Henry Vlll. to 
admit it into England without convicting himself of error in proscribing 
Tyndale'a Now Testament. 
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reserved for a new revision which Cromwell (perhaps anxious 
lest the substantial identity of IMatthew’s Bible 
with Tyndale’s, and the controversial character 

BlDlOi Ido9-Io41, 

of the notes, should come to the Sting’s 
knowledge) eipployed Coverdale to make on the basis of 
Matthews Bible. The printing was begun in Paris in 1538, 
but before it was completed came an order from the French 
king, forbidding the work to proceed and confiscating the 
printed sheets. Coverdale, liowever, rescued a great number of 
the sheets, conveyed printers, presses, and type to London, and 
there completed the work, of which Cromwell thereupon ordered 
that a copy should be put up in some convenient j)lacc in every 
church. The Bible thus issued in the spring of loilO is a splen¬ 
didly printed volume of large size, from which characteristic its 
popular name was derived. In contents, it is TMatthew’s B ole 
revised throughout, the Old Testament especially being consider¬ 
ably altered in accordance with Miinstcr’s Latin version, whith 
was greatly superior to the Zurich Bible on which Coverdale had 
relied in preparing his own translation. The New Testament was 
also revised, with special reference to the Latin version of Eras¬ 
mus. Coverdale’s clianicteristic style of working was thus ex¬ 
hibited again in the formation of the (Ireat Bible, lie did not 
attempt to contribute indejxiiidcnt work of liis own, but took the 
best materials which were availa])le at the time and combined 
them according to his own editorial judgment.’ lie was an editor, 
and a very judicious one, not a translator. 

In accordance with Cromwell’s order, copies of the Great Bible 
were set up in every Church ; and we have a curious picture of the 
eagerness with which people flocked to make acquaintance with 
the English Scriptures in the complaint of Bishop Bonner that 
“diverse wilful and unlearned persons inconsiderately and in¬ 
discreetly read the same, esiKJcially and chiefly at the time of 
divine service, yea in the time and declaration of the word of God.” 
One can picture to oneself the great length of Old St. Paul’s 
(of which the bishop is speaking) with the preacher haranguing 
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from the pulpit at one end, while elsewhere eager volunteers 
are reading from the six volumes of the English Bihle which 
Bonner had put up iu different parts of the cathedral, surrounded 
by cx^wds of listeners who, regardless of the order of divine 
service, are far more anxious to liear the AVord of God itself than 
expositions of it by the preacher in the pulpit. Over all the land 
copies of the Bible spread and multiplied, so that a contemporary 
witness testifies that it had entirely superseded the old romances 
as the favourite reading of the people. Edition after edition was 
required from the press. The firat had appeared in 1539 ; a 
second (in which the books of the Prophets had again Ixien 
considerably revised by Coverdale) followed in April 15-10, with* a 
preface by Cranmer, .and a third in July. In that month Crom¬ 
well was overthrown and executed ; but the progress of the Bi])Ie 
was not checked. Another edithm appeared in November, and 
on the title-page was the autliorisation of Bishop Timstall of 
London, who had thus lived to sanction a revised form of the 
very work whi(;h, as originally issued by Tyndale, he laid formerly 
proseribed and burnt. Three more editions appeared in 1511, all 
substantially reproducing the revision of A])ril 1540, thougli with 
some variations; and by this time the immediate demand for 
cwpies had Ik’cu sjitisfied, .and the work alike of printing and of 
revising the Bible came for the moment to a pause.* 

It is from the time of the Great Bible that we m.ay fairly d.ate 
the origin of the love and knowledge of the Bible whieli has 
characterised, and which still characterises, the English nation. 
The 8uc(jessivc issues of Tyndale’s translation had been largely 
wasted in providing fuel for the opponents of the Beformation ; 
but every copy of the seven (editions of the Great Ib’ble found, not 
merely a single reader, but a congregation of readers. The Bible 

* Si'vonil of the editions of the Great JJiMe wero printed by Whitchurch, 
and it is under the name of Whitchurch's Bible that the rules laid down for 
the guidance of the revisers of 1611 refer to it. The rule (wliich instructs the 
revisers to refer to “ Tindale s, Matthew's, Coverdale's, Wliitchurch’s " and the 
“ Crenevu ” translations) is quoted iu the preface to the Bevised New Testament 
of 1881. 
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took hold of the people, superseding, as we have seen, the most 
popular romances; and through the rest of the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries the extent to which it had sunk into their 
hearts is seen in their speech, their writings, and even in the daily 
strife of politics. And one portion of the Great Bible has had a 
deeper and more enduring influence still. When the first Prayer 
Book of Edward YT. was drawn up, directions were given in it for 
the use of the Psalms from the Great Bible ; and from that day 
to this the Psalter of the Great Bible has held its place in our 
J^ook of Common Prayer. Just as, eleven hundred years l)efore, 
Jerome’s rendering of the Psalter from the Hebrew failed to 
supersede his slightly revised edition of the Old Latin Psalms, 
to which the ears of men were accustomed, so the more correct 
translation of the Authorised Vemion has never driven out the 
more familiar Prayer-Book versioji which we have received fro 
the Great Bible. It may be, it certainly is, less accurate ; but it 
is smoother in diction, more evenly balanced for purposes of 
chanting ; above all, it has become so minutely familiar to us 
in every veme and phrase that the loss of old associations, which 
its abandonment would ])roduce, would more than counterbalance 
the advantage of any gain in accnnicy. 

One other translation should Ix) noticed in this jdace for com¬ 
pleteness sake, although it hml no effect on the siibseipient history 
of the English Bible. This was the Bible of 11. 

1539.* Taverner, an Oxford scholar, who undertook an 
independent revision of Matthew’s Bible at the 
same time as Coverdale was ])rei)aring the lii*st edition of the 
Great Bible under Cromwell’s auspices. Taverner was a good 
Greek scholar, but not a Hebraist; consetpuintly the best part of 
^ his work is the revision of the New Testament, in which he intro¬ 
duces not a few changes for the Ijetter. The Old Testament is 
more slightly revised, chiefly with reference to the Vulgate. 
Taverner’s Bible apijcared in 1339, and was once reprinted; but 
it was entirely BU})crseded for general use by the authorised Great 
Bible, and exercised no influence upon later translations. 
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The closing years of Henry’s reign were marked by a reaction 
against the principles of the Reformation. Although he had 
thrown off the supremacy of the Pope, he was by® 
iiicans favourably disposed towards the teach¬ 
ings and practices of the Protestant leaders, either 
at home or abroad ; and after the fall of Cromwell his distrust of 
them took a more marked form. In 1543 all translations of the 
Bible bearing the name of Tyndalc were ordered to be destroyed ; 
all notes or comments in other Bibles were to be obliterated ; and 
the common i)cople were forbidden to read any part of the Bible 
either in public or in private. In 15IG Coverdale’s Xew Testament 
was joined in the same condemnation with Tyndale’s, and a great 
destruction of these earlier Testaments then took place. Thus not 
only was the work of making fresh translations suspended for 
several years, but the continued existence of those which had been 
previously made seemed to be in danger. 

The accession of Edward VI. in 1547 removed this danger, 
and during his reign the Bible was frequently reprinted; but 
no now translation or revision made its apix^arance. It is true 
that Sir John Cheke, whose memory is preser\Td by Milton, as 
having “taught Cambridge and King Edward Greek,” prepared 
a translation of St. IVIatthew and part of St. Mark, in wdiich he 
avoided, as far as possible, the use of all words not English 
ill origin, substituting (for example) “ gainrising ” for “ resurrec¬ 
tion” and “biword” for “parable”; but this version was not 
printed, and remains as a mere linguistic curiosity. Under Mary 
it was not likely that the work of translation would make any 
progress. Two of the men most intimately associated with the 
previous versions, Craiinier and Rogers, were burnt at the stake, 
and Coverdalc (who under Edward VI. had become Bishop of, 
Exeter) esca|)ed with difficulty. The public use of the English 
Bible was forbidden, and copies were I’emoved from the churches ; 
but lH.‘yt)nd this no siK3cial destruction of the Bible was attempted. 

]\leaiiwhile the fugitives from the pcn-seciition of England wci’c 
gathering beyond sea, and the more advanced and earnest among 
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them were soon attracted by the inflaence of Calvin to a congenial 
home at Geneva. Here the interrupted task of perfecting the 
%Bnglish Bible was resumed. The place was very favourable for 
the purpose. Geneva was the home, not only of Calvin, btft of 
Beza, the most ppminent Biblical scholar then living. Tliought 
was free, and no considerations of state policy or expediency need 
affect the translators. Since the last revision of tlie English 
translation much had been done, both by Beza and by others, to 
improve and elucidate the Bible text. A company of Frenchmen 
WJis already at work in Genova on the production of a revised 
translation of the French Bible, which eventually became the 
standard version for tlie Protestants of that country. Amid such 
surroundings a body of English scholars took in hand the task of 
revising the Great Bible. The first-fruits of this activity was the 
New Testament of AV. Whittingham, brother-in-law of Calvin ^ 
wife and a Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, which was printed 
in ISo?; but this was soon supci’sedcd by a more comprehensive 
and complete revision of the whole Bible by Wliittinghani 
himself and a group of other scholars. Taking for their basis 
the Great Bible in the Old Testament, and Tyndalc’s last 
revision in the New, they revised the whole with much care 
and scholarship. In the Old Testament the changes introduced 
are chiefly in the Prophetical Books and the JIagiographa, and 
consist for the most part of closer approximations to the original 
Hebrew. In the New Testament they took Beza’s Latin transla¬ 
tion and commentary as their guide, and by far the greater 
number of the changes in this part of the foible are traceable to 
his influence. The whole Bible was accompanied by explanatory 
comments in the margin, of a somewhat Calvinistic character, but 
•without any excessive violence or partisanship. The division of 
chapters into vei*ses, wiiich had Ixjcu introduced by Whittijigham 
from Stephanus’s edition of 1551, was here for the first time 
adopted for tlie whole English Bible. In all previous translations 
the division had been into paragraphs, as in our present Revised 
Version. 

S 2764. P 
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Next to Tyndale,the authors of the Geneva Bible have exercised 
the most marked influence of all the early translators on the 
Authorised Version. Their own scholarship, both in Hebrew andi 
in Ch’eek, seems to have been sound and sober; and Beza, their 
principal j^uide in the New Testament, was unsiv^passed in his own 
day as an interpreter of the sjicred text. Printed in legible Roman 
type and in a eonvenient rpiarto form, and accompanied by an 
intellij^ible and sensible commentary, the Geneva Bible (either as 
originally published in ITiflo, or with the New Testament further 
revised by Tomson, in fuller harmony with Beza’s view's, in 1576) 
became the Bible of the household, as the Great Bible w^as the 
Bible of the church, ft was never authorised for use in churches, 
but it was cordially receive<l by the heads of the English Church, 
and until the final victory of King James’s Version it was by far 
the most jK)pular Bible in Enghind for private reading ; and many 
of its improvements, in phrase or in inter 2 )retation, were adopted 
in the Authorised Version. 

With the accession of Eliznl)eth a new day daw ned for the Bible 
in England, The iniblic reading of it was naturally restored, and 
the cha-gy wei-e reejuired once more to have a 

^ Great Bible placed in their ebun^hes, 

which all might read with duo order and rever¬ 
ence. But the ])iiblication of the Geneva Bible made it imiiossiblc 
for the Great Bible to maintain its 2 K)sition as the authorised form 
of the English Scrii»tures, The siqitarior correctness of the Geneva 
Version threw discredit on the otUeial Bible; and yet, being itself the 
Bible of one j>jirticular j»arty in the Chun;h, and R'flecting in its 
commentary the views of that party, it could not ^woperly be 
adopted as the universal Bible for public service. The necessity 
of a revision of the (Jreat Bible was therefore obvious, and it' 
hapjiened that the Archbisho 2 > of Canterbury, ^Matthew Parker, 
was himself a textual scholar, a collet^tor of manuscripts, an editor 
of learned works, and conseipiently fitted to take up the task 
which lay ready to his hand. Accordingly, about the year 1563, 
he set on fiwt a scheme for the revision of the Bible by a 
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number of scholars working separately. Portions of the Bible 
were assigned to each of the selected divines for revision, the 
Jtrchbishop reserving for himself the task of editing the whole 
and passing it through the press. A considerable numlxjr of the 
selected revisers were bishops,’* and hence the result of their 
labours obtained the name of the Bishops’ Bible. 

The Bishops’ Bible was published in 15G8, and it at once 
superseded the Great Bible for official use in churches. No 
edition of the earlier text was printed after irjGI), and the 
mandate of Convocation for the provision of the new version in 
all churches and bishops’ palaces must liavc eventually secured its 
genenil use in public services. Nevertheless, on the whole, the 
revision cannot be considered a success, and the Geneva Bible 
continued to be preferred as the Bible of the household and tl ^ 
individual. In the forty-three years which elapsed before the 
appearance of the Authorised Version, nearly 120 editions of 
the Geneva Bible issued from the press, as against twenty of the 
Bishops’ Bible, and while the former are mostly of small compass, 
the latter are mainly the large volumes whicli would bo used in 
churches. The method of revision did not conduce to uniformity 
of results. There was, apparently, no habitual consultation be» 
tween the several revisers. Each carried out his own jissigned 
portion of the task, subject only to the general supervision of the 
Archbishop. The natural result is a considcmble amount of 
unevenness. The historical books of the Old Testament were 
comparatively little altered; in the remaining books changes were 
much more freciuent, but they are not always happy or even 
correct. The New Testament portion was Ixitter done, Greek 
b^ing apparently better known by the revisers than Hebrew. 
Like almost all its predecessors, the Bishops’ Bible was provided 

* Alley, Biiihop of Exeter; Davies, Bishop of St. David’s ; Saridys, Bishop 
of Worcester; Horne, Bishop of Winchester; Bentham, Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry; Grindal, Bishop of London; Parkhurst, Bishop of Norwich; 
Coxe, Bishop of Ely; and Guest, Bishop of Rochester. The other revisers 
were Pearson, Canon of Canterbur}^; Peme, Canon of Ely; Goodman, Dean of 
Westminster; and Giles Lawrence. 

r 2 
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with a marginal commentary, on a rather smaller scale than that 
in the Geneva Bible. A second edition was published in 1572, in 
whiph the New Testament was once more revised, while the Oli 
Testament was left untouched; but the total demand for the 
Bishops' Bible, being probably confined to the* copies required for 
public purposes, can never have been very great. 

Meanwhile the zeal of the reformed churches for the possession 
of the Bible in their own languages drove the Romanists into 
8 The Rheima comixjtitioii with them in the production of trans- 
and Donal Bible, lations. For each of the principal provinces of 

1582 1609. I^atin Church a translation was provided con¬ 

formable to the views of that Church on tlie text and interpretation 
of Scripture. It was not that the heads of the Roman Church 
believed such translations to be in themselves desirable ; but since 
there was evidently an iiTepressible i)opnlar demand for them, it 
was clearly advisable, from the Roman ix)int of view, that the 
translated Bible should be accompanied by a commentary in 
nccordaiKJe with Roman teaching, rather than by that of the 
Genevan Calvinists or the English bishops. The preparation of 
an English version naturally fell to the scholars of the English 
seminary which had lately l)cen established in France. The ori¬ 
ginal home of this seminary was at Douai, but in 1578 it was 
transferred for a time to Rheims; and it was during the sojourn 
at Rheims that the fii*st part of the English Bible was produced. 
This was the New Testament, which was published in 1582. The 
Old Testament did not a[»pear until 1(509, when the seminary had 
returned to Douai; and conse(|uently the completed Bible goes by 
the name of the Rheims and Douai veraion. 

The most imi)ortant point to observe about this Roman Catholic 
Bible is that the translation is made, not from the original 
Hebrew” and Greek, but from the Latin Vulgate. This was done 
deliberately, on the ground that the Vulgate was the Bible of 
Jerome and Augustine, that it had ever since Injen used in the 
Church, and that its text was prc*ferahle to the Greek wherever the 
two differed, because the Greek text had been corrupted by 
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heretics. Furthermore, the translators (of whom the chief was 
Gregory Martin, formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford) 
Jield it their duty to adhere as closely as possible to the Latin 
words, even when the Latin was unintelligible. Bishop \Ves4cott 
quotes an cxtraoijlinary instance in Ps. 57 . 10: “ Before your 
thorns did understand the old briar: as living so in wrath he 
swalloweth them.” The general result is that the translation is 
almost always stiff and awkward, and not unfrequeiitly meaning¬ 
less. As a contribution to the interpretation of Scripture it is 
practically valueless ; but, on tlie other hand, its systematic use of 
words and tcclmical phrases taken directly from the Latin has had 
a considerable influence on our Authorised Version. ]\Iany of the 
words derived from the Latin which occur in our Bible were 
incorporated into it from the Rheims Now Testament. 

The Romanist Bible had no genenil success, and its circulat’ >n 
was not large. The New Testament was reprinted thrice between 
1582 and 1750; the Old Testament only once. Curiously enough, 
the greater part of its circulation was in the pages of a Protestant 
controversialist, Fulke, who printed the Rheims and the Bishops’ 
New Testaments side by side, and also appended to the Rheims 
commentary a refutation by himself. Fulke’s work had a con¬ 
siderable popularity, and it is possibly to the wider knowledge of 
the Rheims version thus produced that we owe the use made of it 
by the scholars who prepared the Authorised Version : to which 
version, after our long and varied wanderings, we are now at 
last come. 

The attempt of Archbishop Parker and the Elizabethan bishops 
to provide a universally satisfactory Bible had failed. The 
Bishops’ Bible had replaced the Great Bible for 
• 9. Th^Mthorised churches, and that was all. It had not 

superseded the Geneva Bible in private use ; and 
faults and inequalities in it were visible to all scholars. For the 
remaining years of Elizaljeth’s reign it held its own; but in the 
settlement of religion which followed the accession of James I., 
the provision of a new Bible held a prominent place, xit the 
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Hampton Court Conference in 1604, to which bishops and Puritan 
clergy were alike invited by James in order to confer on the 
subject of religious toleration, Dr. Reynolds, President of Corpus 
Chr^ti College, Oxford, raised the subject of the imperfection of 
the current Bibles. Bancroft, Bishop of London, supported him ; 
and although the Conference itself arrived at no conclusion on 
this or any other subject, the King had become interested in the 
matter, and a scheme was formulated Bhoi*tly afterwards for 
carrying the revision into effect. It appeal’s to have been James 
himself Avho suggested the leading features of the scheme; namely, 
that the revision should be executed mainly by the Universities ; 
tliat it should be approved by the bisho])s and most learned of the 
Church, by the Privy Council, and by the king himself, so that all 
the Church should bo concerned in it; and that it should have no 
marginal commentary, which might render it the Bible of a party 
only. 'J'o Janies were also submitted the names of the revisers ; 
and it is no more than justice to a king whose political miscon¬ 
ceptions and misnianagcments have left him with a very indifferent 
chanicter among English students of history, to allow that the 
good sense on which he prided himself seems to have been 
conspicuously manifested in resjiect of the preparation of the 
Authorised Version, which, by reason of its after effects, may 
fairly be considered the most important event of his reign. 

It was in 160-4 that the scheme of the revision was drawn up, 
and some of the revisers may have begun work upon it privately 
at this time ; but it wtis not until 1607 that the task was formally 
taken in hand. The body of revisere was a strong one. It in¬ 
cluded the professors of Hebrew and Greek at both Universities, 
with pi’actically all the leading scholai's and divines of the day. 
There is a slight uncertainty about some of the names, and some 
changes in the list may have lieen caused by death or retirement, 
but the total number of revisers was from forty-eight to fifty. 
These were divided into six groujis, of which two sat at West¬ 
minster, two at Oxford, and two at Cambridge. In the first 
instance each group worked separately, having a special part of 
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the Bible assigned to it. The two Westminster groups revised 
Genesis—2 Kings, and Romans—Jude; the Oxford groups 
Isaiah—^Malachi, and the Gospels, Acts, and Apocalypse; while 
those at Cambridge undertook 1 Chronicles—Ecclesiastes •and 
the Apocrypha, {llaborate instructions were drawn Up for their 
guidance, probably by Bancroft. The basis of the revision was to 
be the Bishops’ Bible; the old ecclesiastical terns (about which 
Tyndale and More had so vehemently disagreed) were to be 
retained; no marginal notes were to be affixed, except necessary 
explanation of Hebrew and Greek words ; when any company had 
finislied the revision of a book, it ^vas to be sent to all the rest for 
their criticism and suggestions, ultimate differences of opinion to 
be settled at a general meeting of the chief members of each 
company; learned men outside the board of revisers were to be 
invited to give their opinions, especially in cases of particn ar 
difficulty. 

With tlicse regulations to secure careful and repeated revision, 
the work was eaniestly taken in hand. It occupied two years 
and nine months of strenuous toil, the last nine months being 
taken up by a final revision by a committee consisting of two 
members from each centre; and in the year IGll the result 
of the revisers’ labours issued from the press. It was at once 
attacked by Hr. Hugh Broughton, a Biblical scholar of great 
eminence and erudition, who had been omitted from the list 
of revisers on account of his violent and impracticable dis¬ 
position. His disappointment vented itself in a very hostile 
criticism of the new version ; but this had very little effect, and 
the general reception of the revised Bible seems to have been 
eminently favounible. Though there is no record whatever of 
"any decree ordaining its use, by either King, Parliament, or 
Convocation, the words “appointed to be read in churches” 
appear on its title-page; and there can l)e no doubt that it 
at once superseded the Bishops’ Bible (which was not reprinted 
after 1606) as the official version of the Scriptures for public 
seridcc. Against the Geneva Bible it had a sharper struggle, and 
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for nearly half a century the two versions existed side by side in 
private use. From the first, however, the version of IGll seems 
to have been received into popular favour, and the reprints of it# 
far outnumber those of its rival. It cannot have been authority 
in high places of Church or State that caused tjie final victory of 
the new version; for the Geneva version had outlived the com¬ 
petition of the Bishops’ Bible, and the period in which it finally 
fell before King James’s version was that in which Church and 
State were overt) irown. It was its superior merits, and its total 
freedom from party or sectarian spirit, that secured the triumph 
of the Authorised Version, which from the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century took its place as the undisputed Bible of the 
English nation. 

The causes of its superiority are not hard to understand. In 
the first place, Greek and Hebrew scholarship had greatly in¬ 
creased in England during the forty years which 

and^influence passed since the last revision. It is true that 
the Greek text of the New Testament had not been 
substantially improved in the interval, and was still very imperfect; 
but the chief concern of the revisere w^as not with the readings, but 
with the interpretation of the Scriptures, and in this department of 
scholarship great jwogress luul been made. Secondly, the revision 
was the work of no single man and of no single school. It was tho 
deliberate work of a large body of trained scholars and divines of 
all classes and opinions, who had before them, for their guidance, 
the labours of nearly a century of revision. The translation of the 
Bible had i>as8od out of the sphere of controverey. It was a national 
undertaking, in which no one liad any interest at heart save that 
of producing the best i)ossible veraion of the Scriptures. Thirdly, 
the past forty years had been ycai-s of extraordinary growth in 
English literature. Prose writers and ix)ets—Si)enser, Sidney, 
Hooker, Marlowe, Shakespeare, to name, only the greatest—^liad 
combined to spivad abroad a sense of literary style and to raise the 
standard of literary taste. Under the influence, conscious or 
unconscious, of masters such os these, the revisers wrought out the 
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fine material left to them by Tyndale and his successors into the 
splendid monument of Elizabethan prose which the Authorised 
Version is universally admitted to be. 

Into the details of the revision it is hardly necessary to go far. 
The earlier versjons of which the revisers made most use were 
those of Eheims and Geneva. Tyndale no doubt fixed the general 
tone of the version more than any other translator, through the 
transmission of his iiifiuence down to the Bishops’ Bible, which 
formed the basis of the revision ; but many improvements in 
interpretation were taken from the Geneva Bible, and not a few 
phrases and single w’ords from that of Rheims. Indeed, no source 
of information seems to have been left untried; and the result w'as 
a version at once more faithful to the original than any translation 
that had preceded it, and finer as a work of literary art than any 
translation either before or since. In the Old Testament the 
Hebrew' tone and manner have been admirably reprodiKjed, and 
have passed with the Authorised Version into much of our 
litemture. Even where the translation is wrong or the Hebrew 
text corrupt, as in many passages of the Prophets or the last 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, the splendid stateliness of the English 
version makes us blind to the deficiency in the sense. And in 
the New Testament, in particular, it is the simple truth that tlie 
English vemion is a far greater liUrary w'ork than the original 
Greek, The Greek of the New Testament is a language which 
had passed its prime, and had lost its natural grace and infinite 
adaptability. The English of the Authorised Version is the finest 
specimen of our prose literature at a time when English prose wore 
its stateliest and most majestic form. 

The influence of the Authorised Version, alike on our religion 
and our literature, can never be exaggerated. Not only in the 
gmit w'orks of our theologians, the resonant prose of the seven¬ 
teenth-century Fathers of the English Church, but in the writings 
of nearly every author, whether of prose or verse, the stamp of its 
language is to be seen, Milton is full of it; naturally, perhaps, 
from the nature of his subjects, but still his practice shows his 
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sense of the artistic value of its style. So deeply has its language 
entered into our common tongue, that one probably could not take 
up a newspaper or read a single book in which some phrase was 
not berrowed, consciously or unconsciously, from King James's 
version. No master of style has been blind to ^’ts charms ; and 
those who have recommended its study most strongly have often 
been those who, like Carlyle and Matthew Arnold, were not pre¬ 
pared to accept its teaching to the full. 

But great as has been the literary value of the Authorised 
Version, its religious significance has been greater still. For 
nearly three centuries it has been the Bible, not merely of public 
use, not merely of one sect or party, not even of a single country, 
but of the whole nation and of every English-si)caking country on 
the face of the globe. It has been the literature of millions who 
have read little else, it has been the guide of conduct to men and 
women of every class in life and of every rank in learning and 
education. No small part of the attachment of the English 
people to tlieir national cliurch is due to the common love borne 
by every party and well-nigh every individual for the English 
Bible. It was a national work In its creation, and it has been a 
national treasure since its completion. It was the >vork, not of 
one man, nor of one age, but of many labourers, of diverse and 
even optK)8ing views, over a period of ninety years. It was 
w-atered with the blood of inartym, and its slow grow’th gave time 
for the casting off of imperfections and for the full accomplish¬ 
ment of its destiny as the Bible of the English nation. 

With the publication of the Authorised Version the history of 
the English Bible closes for many a long year. I’artly, no 

The Anthorlsed troubled times w'hich 

Vereiou accepted came upon England in that generation and the 
as final. ■\yJiqq constitutions of Church and 

State alike wxre being cast into the melting-pot, when men 
were Iwating their ploughshares into swords, and their pruning- 
hooks into spears, there was little time for nice discussions as 
to the exact text of the Scriptures, and little peace for the labours 
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of scholarship. But the main reason for this pause in the work 
was that, for the moment, finality had been reached. The version 
of 1611 was an adequate translation of the Greek and Hebrew 
texts as they were then known to scholars. The scholarship of 
the day was sa^sfied with it as it had been satisfied with no 
version before it; and the common people found its language 
appeal to them with a greater charm and dignity than tliat of 
the Genevan version, to which they had been accustomed. As 
time went on the Authorised Version acquired the prescriptive 
right of age; its rhythms became familiar to the eai-s of all 
classes ; its language entered into our literature ; and Englishmen 
became prouder of tlieir Bible than of any of the creative w^orks 
of their own literature. 

What, then, were the causes which led to the revision of this 
beloved version within the present generation, after it had 1 *.ld 
Keedofa ground for nearly three hundred years? 

mision in our They may be summed up in a single sentence : 
own time. increase of our knowledge concerning the 

original Hebrew and Greek texts, especially the latter. The 
reader who will glance back at our history of the Greek texts in 
Chapters VI.—VIII. will see howr much of our Ixjst knowledge 
about the text of the New Testament has been acquired since the 
date of the Authorised Version. Of all the manuscripts de¬ 
scribed in Chapter VII. scarcely one was known to the scholars of 
1611; of all the versions described in Chapter VII1. not one W’as 
known except the Vulgate, and that mainly in late and corrupt 
manuscripts. The editions of the Greek text chiefly used by the 
translators of 1611 were those of Erasmus, Stephanus, and Beza ; 
and these had been formed from a comparison of only a few 
manuscripts, and those mostly of the latest period.* The trans¬ 
lators used the best materials that they had to their hands, and 
with good results, since their texts were substantially true, though 
not in detail; but since their time the materials have increased 

* Stephanas consulted two good uncials, D and L, but only to a slight 
extent. ' 
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enormously. New manuscripts have come to light, and all the 
earliest copies have been minutely examined and discussed. 
Many scholars have devoted years of their lives to the collection 
of eviience bearing on the text of the New Testament; and the 
general result of these generations of study is to ^ow that the text 
used by the translators of IGll is far from perfect. 

For two centuries scholars laboured on without pressing for a 
revision of the English Bible, though small alterations were silently 
introduced into it until late in the eighteenth 
century; but in the middle of the present cen¬ 
tury the discrepancies between the received and 
the amended Greek texts became so many and so generally known 
that the desirability of a revision became apparent. The dis¬ 
covery of the Codex Sinaiticiis, and the critical texts published by 
Tischendorf and Tregclles, did much to bring this need home to 
all who cared for the accuracy of the English Bible. Partial trans¬ 
lations were published by individual scholars, which served a good 
purpose in their own time, though they need not lx? described liere, 
since none of them exercised any direct influence on the Revised 
Version ; but the final result was that in 1870 decisive steps were 
taken to secure an authoritative revision of the whole English 
Bible in the light of the fullest modern knowledge and the best 
Biblical scholai’ship. 

The history of the revision is told at sufficient length in the 
preface to the Revised Yei*sion of the New Testament. The 
initiative was taken by the Convocation of the province of Canter¬ 
bury. In Febmary of the year 1870 a definite proposal was made 
that a I’cvision of the Authorised Version should be taken into 
consideration. In ]May the broad principles of the revision were 
laid down in a series of resolutions, and a committee of sixteen 
members was api)ointed to execute the work, with power to jidd to 
its nmnbei-s. The committee divided itself into two companies, 
one for eiudi Testament, and invitations were issued to all 
the leading Biblical scholare of tlie United Kingdom to take 
part in the work. The invitations were not confined to members 
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of the Church of England. The English Bible is the Bible of 
Nonconformists as well as of the Established Church, and repre¬ 
sentatives of the Nonconformist bodies took their seats among 
the revisers. Thus were formed the two companies to whem the 
Revised Version is due. Each company consisted originally of 
twenty-seven members, but deaths and resignations and new 
appointments caused the exact numbers to vary from time to 
time; and it cannot be questioned that most of the leading 
Biblical scholars of the day were included among them. Further, 
when the work had barely begun, an invitation was sent to the 
churches of America asking their co-operation; and, in accord¬ 
ance with this invitation, two companies were formed in America, 
to whom all the results of the English companies were communi¬ 
cated. The suggestions of the American revisers were carefully 
and repeatedly considered, and those of their alterations on wuich 
they desired to insist, when they were not adopted by their English 
colleagues, were recorded in an appendix to the published version. 
The Revised Vei’sion is, conse<iuently, the work not of the English 
Church alone, nor of the British Isles alone, but of all the English- 
speaking churches throughout the world ; only the Roman Catho¬ 
lics taking no part in it. 

The methods of the revision left little to be dcisired in the 
way of care and deliberation. The instructions to the Revisers 
(which are given in full in their preface) required them to intro¬ 
duce as few alterations as possible consistently with faithfulness; 
to use in such alterations the language of the Authorised or earlier 
versions, where possible; to go over their work twice, in the first 
revision deciding on alterations by simple majorities, but finally 
making or retaining no change except two-thirds of those present 
approved of it. Thus the Revised Version represents the deliberate 
opinions of a large majority of the Ixjst scholars of all English- 
speaking churches in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

It Avas on the twenty-second of June 1870 that the members 
of the New Testament Company, having first received the Holy 
Communion in Westminster Abbey, held their first meeting in the 
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Jerusalem Chamber; the Old Testament Company entered on 
their work eight days later. It was on the eleventh of November 
1880 that the New Testament Revisers set their signatures to the 
prefacd of their version, which finally issued from the press in 
May 1881, The Old Testament preface is dat€d the tenth of 
July 1884, and the entire Bible, with the exception of the 
Apocrypha,* was published in May 1885. The New Testament 
company records that it sat for about forty days in each year for 
ten years. The Old Testament revision occupied 702 days in a 
space of fourteen years. Whatever judgment be ptissed on the 
merits of the Revised Version, it cannot be held to have been 
made precipitately, or without the fullest care and deliberation. 

What, then, of the results ? Is the Revised Version a worthy 
successor to the Authorised Bible which has entered so deeply into 
the life of Rnglishmen 1 Has it added fresh perfection to that 
glorious work, or has it laid hands rashly ujwn sacred things? 
What, in any case, are the characteristics of the revision of 1881-5 
us compared with the version on which it is based ? 

The firat class of changes introduced in the Revised Version 
consists of those which are due to a difference in the text 


translated ; and these are most conspicuous and 

EelVaed imiHWtant in the New Testament. Tlie 

. version of Kill was made from a Greek text 

A. Changes in text. . , , . c - 

formed by a comparisi)n of very few manuscrii)ts, 

and those, for the most i)art, late (see p. 09). The vei'sion of 

1881, on the other hand, was made fram a Gret^k text based n|)on an 

exhaustive examination, extending over some two centuries, of all 

the best manuscripts in existence. In Dr. llort and Dr. Scrivener 

the New Testament Company jwssessed the two most learned 


♦ Th« revision of tlio Apocrypha was not initiated by Convocation, but by the 
Vniversily wiiioh i-omniisHionod a coiupnny, formed from the Old and 

Now Tostanirnt Companii'H, to iindertako thc» work. Material for the revision 
in comparatively seal!ty, but the Variorum Edition, by the Uev. C. J. Ball, 1892 , 
is accepted both in England and in Germany as a very important contribution 
to this branch of Biblical literature. Ai* this sheet is finally going to press, the 
Revised Apocrypha is announced for immediate publication. 
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textual critics then alive; and when it is remembered that no 
change was finally accepted unless it had the support of two-thirds 
of those present, it will be seen that the Greek text underlying the 
Revised Version has very strong claims on our acceptance^ No 
one edition of tl^e Greek text was followed by the Revisers, each 
reading being considered on its own merits ; but it is certain that 
the edition and the textual theories of Drs. Westcott and Ilort, 
which were communicated to the Revisers in advance of the 
publication of their volumes, had a great influence on the text 
ultimately adopted, while very many of their readings which were 
not admitted into the text of the Revised Version, yet find a 
place in the margin. The Greek text of the New Testament of 
1881 has been estimated to differ from that of ICll in no less 
than 5,788 readings, of which about a quarter are held notably to 
modify the subject-matter; though even of these only a small 
proportion can be considci*ed as of firet-mte importance. The 
chief of these have been inferred to on p. 3, but the reader wiio 
wishes for a fuller list may compare the Authorised and Revised 
leadings in such passages iis : l^latt. 1. 25; 5. 44 ; 6. 13; 10. 3 ; 
11. 23; 17. 21; 18. 11; 19.17; 20. 22; 23. 14; 24. 3(1; 27. 35. 
Mark 7. 10 ; 9 . 44, 40, 49 ; 16. 28 ; 16. 9-20. Luke 1. 28 ; 

2 . 14 ; 9 . 35, 54, 55 ; 11. 2-4; 17. 30 ; 23 . 15, 17. John 4 . 42 ; 

6. 3, 4; 6. 09 ; 7. 53—8. 11; 8. 59. Acts 4 . 25 ; 8. 37 ; 9 . 5 ; 

15. 18, 34 ; 18. .5, 17, 21 ; 20 . 15 ; 24 . C-8 ; 28. 10, 29. Rom. 

3. 9 ; 4. 19 ; 7. 0 ; 8. 1 ; 9. 28 ; 10. 15 ; 11. 6 ; 14. 0 ; 16. 5, 24. 

1 Cor. 2 . 1 ; 6.20 ; 8. 7 ; 11 . 24,29 ; 16 . 47. 2 Cor. 1 . 20 ; 12 . 1 . 
Gal. 3. 1, 17; 4. 7 ; 5. 1. Eph. 3 . 9, 14; 5. 30. Phil. 1.10, 17. 
Col. 1. 2, 14; 2. 2, 18. 1 Thess. 1.1. 1 Tim. 3. .3, 10 ; 6. 5, 19. 

2 Tim. 1.11. Heb. 7. 21. 1 Peter 4.14. 1 Jolin 4.3; 6. 7, 8,13. 
Jude 23. Rev. 1.8,11; 2.3; 5.10; 11.1.7; 14.5; 16.7; 21.24; 22.14. 


♦ The Revisers’ Greek text has been edited by Archdeacon Palmer at 
Oxford, and Dr. Scrivener at Cambridge; and it 'would bo a great gain if this 
could bo adopted in our schools and universities as the standard text of the 
Greek Testament, in place of the old "received text,” which every scholar 
knows to be imperfect. 
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This list, which any reader of the Variorum Bible may extend in¬ 
definitely for himself (with the advantage of having the evidence 
for and against each change succinctly stated for him), contains ^ 
8omc«of the more striking passages in which the Revised Version is 
translated from a different Greek text from that ufcd in the Autho¬ 
rised Version,and few scholars w’ill be found to deny that in nearly 
every case the text of the Revised Version is certainly superior. 

In the Old Testament the case is different. This is not because 
the translators of the Old Testament in the Authorised Version 
Were more careful to select a correct text than their colleagues of 
the New Testament, Imt simply because our knowledge of the Old 
Testament text Ijas not increased since that date to anything like the 
extent tliat it has in respect of the New Testament. As wo have 
seen ill the earlier chapters, all extant manuscripts of tlie Hebrew 
Scriptures contain what is known as the IVliissoretic text, and they 
do not greatly differ among themselves. Such differences of reading 
as exist are traced by a collation of the early versions, e,g. the 
Septuagiiit or the Vulgate ; but We know too little as yet of the 
character and history of these versions to follow them to any great 
extent in preference to the Hebrew manuscripts. The Revisers, 
therefore, had no choice but to translate, as a rule, from the 
lilassoretic text; and consccpiently they were translating sub¬ 
stantially the same text as that which the authors of King James’s 
Version had before them. This is one explanation of the facit, 
which is obvious to every reader, that the Old Testament is much 
less altered in the Revised Version than the Nevv; * and the 
reader who wishes to learn the improvements which might be 
introduced by a freer use of the ancient versions must be referred 
to the notes in the Variorum Bible. 

* A wi‘U known rxanml*' of an*al(oretl reading occurs in Isa. 9. 3 (the first 
lesson for Christmas Day), “Thou hast multiplied the people and not increased 
the joy; thi‘y joy bcfoi-o thee according to the joy in harvest,’* etc.; the 
marginal reading Uniig to him. In the Vi rsion these readings chaiigo 

places, “ his " (lit. to him) being in the toxt, and not in the margin. The note 
in the Variorum Hi hie explains that in the Hebrew both readings are pro- 
iK>unced alike. 
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The situation is rcvcracd when we come to consider the differ¬ 
ences, not of text but of interpretation, between the Authorised 
Vei*sion and the Revised. Here the advance is 
toterpretation. gi’^^afer in the Old Testament than in the New, 
•and again the reason is plain. The translators 
of the New Testament in the Authorised Version were gener¬ 
ally able to intei-pret correctly the Greek text which tliey had 
before them, and their work may, except in a few passages, be 
taken as a faithful rendering of an imperfect text. On the other 
hand, Hebrew was less well known in 1011 than Greek, and the 
passages in which the Authorised Version fails to represent the 
original are far more numerous in the Old Testament than in the 
New. The reader who will take the trouble to compare the 
Authorised and Revised Versions of tlie prophetical and ^joetiail 
books will find a very considerable numl)er of places in which the 
latter has brought out the nieaning of passages whicli in the former 
were obscure. To some extent the same is the case with the 
Epistles of St. Paul, where, if we miss much of the familiar 
language of the Authorised Version, we yet find that the connec¬ 
tion between the sentences Jind the general course of the argument 
are brought out more clearly than before. Rut it is in the Old 
Testament, in Job, in Ecclesiastes, in Isaiah and the other 
Prophets, that the gain is most manifest, and no one who cares 
for the meaning of what he reads can afford to neglect the light 
thrown upon the obscure passages in these books by tlie Revised 
Version.* 

Besides differences in text and differences in interpretation, we 
C. Changes in Revised Version very many differ- 

langnage. eiices in language. By far the greater number 
of the changes introdmied by the Revisers are of this class, 

♦ The mobt striking single pissngo in the New TostJiinent where the lievised 
Version has altered the interpretation of the Authorised Version is Acts 26.28, 
where for the familiar “ almost thou persuadest me to bo a Christian ” wo find 
**With but little persuasion thou wouldost fain make me a Christian,”—un¬ 
questionably a more correct traiishition of the Greek. 

S 2764. Q 
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and it is on them that the general acceptance, or other¬ 
wise, of the new translation very largely depends. Sometimes 
these changes embody a slight change of meaning, or remove 
a wor(i wliicii has acquired in course of time a meaning diiferent 
from that which it originally had. Such are the substitution of 
“Sheol” or “ Hades ” for “hell,” “condemnation” for “damna¬ 
tion,” and “ love ” for “ charity ” (notably in 1 Cor. 13). Others 
are attempts at slightly greater accuracy in reproducing the pre¬ 
cise tenses of the verbs used in the Greek, as when in John 17. 14 
“ the world hated them ” is substituted for “ the world hath hated 
them.” Others, again, are due to the attempt made to represent 
the same Greek word, wherever it occurs, by the same P]nglish 
w’onl, ‘so far as this is possible. The translators of the Authorised 
Version were avowedly indifferent to this consideration ; or 
ratlier, they deliberately did the reverse. Where there were two 
or more good English equivalents for a Greek word, they 
did not wish to seem to cast a slight upon one of them by 
always using the other, and so they used both interchangeably.* 


• Stu* thf Traiislrttons’ Profacc (unfortunati-ly omitted from our ordinary 
jiililcH, but very rijj:htly iiisirtfd in the Variorum Uible, p. xxiii.): “Another 
thinjr we think p;o«jd to admonish thee of, gentle Reader, that we have not tied 
tmrselves t«) an uniformity of phni.sing, or to an identity of words, as some 
peradvcMiture wouhl wish that we had done, Ix'causo they observe, that some 
learned men somewhere have iH’iui as exact as they could that way. 'fruly, 
that we might not vary from the sens*? of that whicli we had translated before, 
if the word signified the same thing in both places, (for there be some words 
that be not of this same sense every where,) we were especially careful, and 
made a conscience, according to our duty, t Hut that wo should express the 
same notion in the .same particular w'ord; as for example, if w'u translate the 
Hebrew or Greek word once by purpose, never to call it intent; if one whore 
Journeyintf, never travelliny ; if one where thvik, never suppose ; if one where 
fHiin, never aelie; if one where joy, never gladness, &c. thus to mince the 
inattor, wo thought to savour more of curiosity than wisdom, and that rather 
it wouKl breed scorn in the^atjifust, than bring profit to the godly reader. For 
is the kingdom of (Jod Iiecoiue words or syllables? AVhy should we be in 
bondage to them, if we may be free ? use one precisely, when we may use 
another no less fit as comniodiously ? . . . Now if this happen in better times, 
and upon so small orcasions, we might justly feel hard censure, if generally w'e 
should make verbal *ind iinnecessnrj' changings. VVe might also Ixj charged 
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The Revisers of 1881-5 took a diifemit view of their duty. 
Sometimes tlie point of tlie passaf^e depends on the same or 
^lifferent words bein*? used, and here it is inisleadinf^ not to follow 
the (if reek closely. So much weight is laid on the exact words 
of tlie Bible, so toiiiy false conclusions have been drawn from 
its phrases by those who arc not able to examine the meaning 
of those phrases in the original (Ireck or Hebrew, that minute 
accumcy in reproducing the exact language of the original is 
highly desirable, if it can be had without violence to the idioms of 
the English tongue. One siDccial class of i^sstiges to which this 
principle has been applial occurs in the lii*st three (fospels. In 
these the same events ai*e often recorded in identical words, prov¬ 
ing that the three narratives have some common origin; but in 
the Authorised Vei’sion this identity is often obscaired by the us'* 
of different renderings of the same words in the various (lospels. 
11ie Kcvisei’s liave been careful to rein’oduce exacstly the ainount of 
similarity or of divergence which is to be found in the original 
(rreek of such passages. 

What, then, is the final value of the Revised Vei*sion, and what 
is to be in future its relation to the Authorised 
Revised^VersiOT^ Vei*sion to which we have been so long atreus- 
tomed ? On the first api)earance of the Revised 
Aew Testament it was received with much unfavourable criticism. 


(by sc()lf(L'r«) ■with some unoqiml dcalinj^ towards a number of jroo«l 

K^ifflish words. I'or as it is written of a certain great IMiilosopher, that he 
sliuiild say, that those logs were hap]>y tliat were made iinnges ti> bo w«ii’- 
hliippiKl; for their fellows, as good as they, luy for blocks lM*hind the lire : so 
if w'e sliould «ay, as it were, iiiito cm*tain wor<ls. Stand up higher, have ajdat'o 
in the llible always; and to others of like quality, Get you hence, bo l)anished 
•tor ever; wo might be taxed peradventuro with St. *Jameiis words, namely, 
To he partial in ourselves^ and jndtjes of evil thivyltts. Add hereunto, that 
nicencss in words wjis always countwl the next ^ o to trifling; and so was to 
be curious about names too: also that we cannot follow a betttT pattern for 
elocution than God Himself; therefore He using divers words in His Iioly 
■writ, and indifferently for one thing in nature: wc, if iVe will not be super¬ 
stitious, may use the wime lil^erty in our English versions out of Hebrew and 
Greeks for that copy or store that He hath givi n us.‘* 

S 27<i4. 
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Dean Burffon of Chicliester, occupying towards it much the 
same position as Dr. Hugh Broughton in relatioii to the Author¬ 
ised Version, assailed it xehemeiitly in the Quarterly Reneu^ 
with a series of arti(‘1es, tiie Ufi(}uestionahle learning of which 
was largely nentmlised hy the extravagance and intemper¬ 
ance of their tone. The Dean, however, was not alone in his 
dislike of the very numerous changes introduced by the Revisers 
into the familiar language of the English Bible, and thei*e was a 
general unwillingness to adopt the new translation as a substitute 
for tlie Authorised Version in common use. AVhen, four years 
later, the revision of the Old Testament was put forth, the popular 
veidi(.*t was more favourable. The improvements in interpretation 
of obscure passages were obvious, while the changes of language 
were less numei-ous ; nuimner, the language of the Old Testament 
books Ixiing less familiar than tliat of the Oospels, the changes in 
it |Misse<l with less observation. Scholars, however, wcixi not by 
any nieaus univei-sidly satisfied with it, and the reviews in the 
principal magazines, su<*h as the Quarterly and Eiliahuryh^ 
were not favourahle. It must \k remembered, however, that most 
of tlie leading scholars of the country were membtu*s of the 
revision com})anies, and that the reviews, as a rule, were neces¬ 
sarily written by those who had not taken ])art in the work. The 
gnmnds of criticism, in the case of both Testaments, wei-e two-fold; 
either the critics objected on scientific grounds to the I’eadings 
adopttnl by the Revisi'i-s, or they protested against the numerous 
cliangcs in the language, as making the Revised Version less 
suital)lc than its jiredeccssor to be the Bible of the |)Cople. But 
with a‘S|Krt to the fii^st class of criticisms, it may fairly Ik* 
snpi^osed that the opinion of tlie Revisei*s is entitled to greater 
weight than that of their critics. In a work involving tliousands 
of details, eomerning many hundmls of which the evidence is 
nearly ei]imlly balanced, it was not to l>e supposed that a result 
coulil Ik? ivacheil which would siitisfy in every [joint either each 
member of the revision comptinies themselves, or each critic out¬ 
side ; and conse<[uently the less weight can l>c attached to the 
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fact that reviewers, who themselves laul taken no direct part in 
the work, found many passages on which their own opinion 
<iilfered from that to wdiich the majority of the Revisera hiwl 
come. As regards the fitness of the new translation to be the Fftble 
of tlie people, that question will be decided neither by the Revisei-s 
nor their critics, but by the people ; and it is impossible as yet to 
forecast their ultimate vei’dict. We who have been brought u]> 
entirely on the Authorised Version, to whom many of its phrases 
are the most familiar words in our language, are hardly able to 
judge fairly of the literary merits of the Revision. For a long 
time, in any cjise, the two versions must exist side by side ; and it. 
will be a generation that has become familiar with both of them 
that will decide whether or not the Revised Version is to supersede 
the Authorised Version, as the Vulgate, after a long struggle, 
superseded the Old Tjatin, and as the Authorised Version sujxjr- 
seded the Bible of the Elizabethan Bishops. 

Ho ends, for the present, the history of the English Bible. We 
have talked much in this book of divergent manuscripts, of 
versions, of corruptions, of revisions. It is good to end with a 
re-affirmation of tliat with which we began, and to remind the 
I’eader that throng!i all these variations of detail it is the same 
unchanged Word of (Jod that laus come down to us. Men have 
iKien careless at times of the exact form in whi(4i they had it; 
they are riglitly jealous now for the utmost accuracy that it is 
])ossible to attain. But whether men were* careless or careful, 
fiod has so ordered it that the subsUintial truths of the Christian 
story and the Christian faith have never Ixjcn lost from His Word. 
Men might draw from it false or imperfect conclusions of their 
own ; but their little systems have arisen, have had their day 
and ceased to be, while still, unelmngcd and unchangeable, the 
Word of the Tiord abideth for ever. 



APPENDIX. 

SI’WIVKXK OP Tfis BXCU.SI1 TBAXSUTIOXS Of TIIK IIIIIOE. 

This ThIiIo contiiiiis Hcli. 1,1-9 iis ti'iiiisliitcd in nil tlm |)rinci|Kil vereions di'scrilied in CliiiiibT XI. A iKirtion of llio soiiic ns it apprni's in ilii« 
Wjcliflitc Dildcs lias idmidy lipcii j,d\vn on [i. 2011. t A coinwHson ofitliw iiis.sa«»‘s will illiislnitc llic triitli of the slaloincnt iiiado in tho loxi, tliat lln* 
foiindatioii of tlic Antlioriscd Version is to Int found in Tyiidale. The Wycliillte vedoiis stand apail, and have had no infliieiiei* upon sidiseipieiit translations; 
hilt in 'I'yiidule, even in his earliest New Tfistaiiient, we find alrojidy the mlenees and the phiws of the Authorised Version. .Miittlit'w’s Hihlo jriws Tviidale's 
YiTsion as finally ivvised hy him, and all the other tninslation.s are plainly nothing hut inisions of this niiHlel. The e.vtr!iel from Tyndale'is takt’n from 
Mr. y, Fry's faesiinile reprint of the lliisfol eopy; the ivst are from pyiginals in the British Miiseiim. 


Tyndale, 1525. I Coverdale, 1535. Mliew, 1537. 

(iisl in 1,villi' liiisf, Itiiil in t.riiiii piisl, llml in l,viiie lumt 
ilivmly mill many' ilyni'isly itnil many ilyimi'sly iniil iiiiiiiy 
mavi'a, xnaki' vnlo flif wiiyi's, apako viilo y' wiivi's,spako viiln llie 
(iidmi'H liy iiii'plii'la; fiillii'i's liy pinplmli'n, liitlioM liy y I'm- 
lint ill llii')ii'taKlilaye.s lint in Ihiw Inst iliiycs plmloH hut in Itiw 
III' liiitli siHiki'ii vnlo III' lialli aixiki'ii vnlo Insl iliiyi's lie tmth 
VHliy liy.siioiini',whom VNliylimsoniii'.wlinni spoki'ii vnlo \s hy 
lih liallimailiihe,VO'fl( lii'liiillimiuli'hi'yivnr liys sniini', wlnnn ho 
nil IliyiiKH; hy wlioni all lliiiiiti's, hy wlioin Initli niiiili' Imyiv nl 
iiIno III! iiiailo llii! iiliHi Im niiiili' llii' nil thinKiii; hy whom 
worlili'. Whii'li Niiiinn wni'lili'.Wliii'liisoniic) also Im niiiili' y" 
Imynitii Itii' hrightiii'a Imyinn' llm hrixhtiu's woi'ldi'. Wliidi noiini' 
III Ilia Kloi'y.auil viwy of lim alory, anil Ilic Imynin' tlm hriKlitmn 
yniaitn on Ilia aiih- vi‘i'.v,vniii|n'ofhiN)inh< olliisitloiy.iinilYi'i'y 
slaiici', tmaryiiiin vpiii'. aliiiiiii'i'. hi'iiriiiai' vp yniiiin! of liyn jinlo 
ail lliyiifiii with dll' nil lliinm'H willi Ilic .slniici', bi'yiiin' vp 
woivlo of liiM power, wonlo oI'IiIh puwn', all Ihyiim's wylli Ilie 
halli ill liiN awin' per- hath in liin owin' iht- woriie of hys iKiwcr. 
son |aiiii'|i;i'il iiiiin Koniie iHinrai'd oiiri' hiith in hyn iiwiie 
nyiini's, aini is sylleii sviini's. iinil is set on pi'i'son piii'peil oiiii' 
on llm I'iyhlhimili'of tlm riidili' Iiaiiili' of .synnes, anil is sytten 
llm iiialestm an liye, the inalestii' on liye: oiithi'rifihli'liiiiiili'ol' 
mill is iiiot'i' I'SiH'lli'iit Is'jnin' wen ns iiiiieh llm niiiii'slyi' on hye, 
llieii llm aiixi'Is in IIS iiiori' esis'lh'iit Ihen ami is iiioiv eiimili'iil 
niiii'lie ns Im hiilli hy y iiniti'lH, as he linlli Ihen the nngels, in ns 
iiilii'i'iliiiiimi' ohleym nplnyiii'il a iiiori' ex- mix'he as ho hiitli hy 
I'llniiesei'ili'iiti'i'iiiiiiii' eeiieiil iiiiiim Ihen inheryliiiini'e ohteyn- 
then hiOi'llii',\. Hie). isiuiiexei'llenlenuime 

Ihen hiilie they. 

Por into whii'li olT l''oi' vnlo wliieli of Por into wliyeh of 
Hie iiiigi'Is savile he nl Hie nn|fels sayile he nl Hie nngels sayile he iil 
eiiy lyiiie; Thou iirte eiiy lyini'. Thou nrl eiiy lyiiie: Thou iirlii 
my soilin', Hiis iliiye my soiiiie, Ihis iliiye my sonne. Hiis iliiye 
In'giile I Hiet Ainl have I In'Kolleii Hie' lieinile I Ihe'r Anil 
ngiiyne: I will he Ins Anil ngn)iiei I will ngnyne; I will Im his 
fnllier, anil Im shaihe Is' his liither, mill Intlier, mill he shnllie 
iny sonne. Anil le he sliallm my sonne: my sonne. Anil a- 
giiviie when helii'yng- iiinl iipyiie, whim he gay iie when lie hriiig- 
etfi 111 Ihe lyi'sl Ih'- hryngelh in llm lyrsl eihinlimfyi'st Imgni- 
gollen siinim in Hie In'gotli'ii sonne in lo ten siniiii' into ilie 
woi'hiii,liesayth;Anil lhewoi'lile,hesayelh: worlile.hesnytli: Anil 
nil Ihe iliiiN'Is of god Anil all the migelii of all Hie angeis of llial 
shall w'oiwliippe hyni, (lisl shiil worshipiie s|iiillwoi'sli)ppeh)ni. 
.\nil vnlo the iiiigels him. Anil of Hie mi- .\nil ol the angels Im 
hesiiylh; Heiinikelh gels he sayelli: He siiylli: lleiiinkelhhy.s 
Illsmigelscspivles,anil miikelli Ins nngels nngels spivles. anil 
his iiiinisli'i's llainiiies spietes, mill his ni) iii- hys minislivs Ihimnirs 
iiffyiv. EnlvntoHie .slers Ihiiiinies of lyre, ol lyiv. lint into f 
Minim he siiytli: (liid lint viito y sonne he sonne he siiylli: (ImI, 
iliy sisile slinl he lor siiyeth; lioil.y'seale thy seiilo shnilm lor 
ever anil ever. Tlm eiiiluretli lor ever ami ever anil ever. The 
eeplerollhykyiigdoiii ever: theerplerof y seepler ol Hiy kyiig- 
isarighln'pler.Tlioii kyiigiinni is a right iloniu is a ryglit seep- 
hiinl Invd riglilewes- eepter. Thon hast ler. Tlinii liiist loveil 
:es and hatisl ini- lovisl rigliteonsiies, ryghtewesnesiindhnt- 
'iitie:AVhei'foreliiitli niid lintisl iintinyle: eil iiiii|iiyte, Wlmiv- 
yl, whii'li is thy god, wlierfoiv (loil l whieh foim (iod wliyeh is thy 
pynted the Willi the is thy Ihsll halli an- (hal, hath iinnynted 
||nll gladnesalsive oynted the with the the with Ihuuyleof 
'•'‘lowes oyle of glnilnesse a- gladnes iilsme thy 
Isivey'felowes, lelowes. 


Oiea! Bihle (Croi- The Geneva fthle, The Bishops' Bible, 
well's), 1539. 1560. 1568. 

(Iod ill tynie iiasl I. At aondrie liiiiw I.tlflilwhieliiiityiiie 
illnersly and many and in ilinei's iiniimrs |iasl,atsniiilriet.viiies, 
ways, simke vnto tlm tirxl s|aike in y" olile ami iiidiiieisnianei's, 
fnthers hy hviplieles: time to owe fntliei's hy sjiake vnto llm lathers 
hill in these last dayes tholhiiplietes; iiithepioplmtes: 
he hath spoken vnto 2, In these Inst liayi'S 2. Hath in thiMe Iasi 
vs liy hys awne siiiiiie, he hathe s]aiken vnto diiye.s, s|Kiki'ii vnto v s 
whom he hath made tubyliLsSomm.whome in the miuiii', wIioiii 
Imyte III all tliinges, he hathe made heir of he liatli apimynlisl 
liywhniii also he made all things, hy whonm Imyiv e( all thyiige,s, 
Ilie wnrlilc. Whycli also he miiile the liywlmmiilsoheiniiiie 
(sonne) Imingc Ihe worliles, llieworliles. 

Iirightnesolliysglnry, 2. AVho la>iiig the :i. ttiio la'yiig Ihe 
mill llm very ,village hrighlims o( the gle- liryglilnesseoltlmgln- 
of hys siilisliinre ml- rie, and the iiignnusl rie.iinil the very iiiiiigi' 
yiigeall tliyngeswylii fiirme of his imi'soui', of his suhsliimiir, vje 
Ihi'worili'ufliysixiw- and lieariiig vp all hohlyiig all lliyiiges 
er. Iiulli liy hys iiwim thiiiga hy his iinghtm . willi the wunle ol Ins 
IH'i'suii iiuiii'ged imiv wonie, halli by him pow'er,liaiiingbyhim- 
synnes,aniUytteihcn self piirgisl oursiiines, seile iKiiirgisI unr 
till' righle liiinde of andsiltethnt the right Miiiies, hath .\vl on 
Hie laaiwlye on bye; hiiuil of the iiiaiesiie the ryglil Ininde of 
lieynge so iikk'Ii mim> in Hie highest places, Ihe iiimestie im liye: 
I'XivIleiittheutimaii- I. And is made so I. Jb'yiig so iinieii 
gels, IIS ho hath by ill- miieli more esivlbt iiieiv eu'elleut then 
lici'ylaiiiKv ohteyned then the Angels in as the Aiigels,as he lialli 
inimreeaHleiitiiaiim iiiiielm as he hathe , by inlieritmnice ob- 
Ihen they. obleinwl a meivexirl- liiymsl a inoiv excel-; 

lent imiiie Ihen tliei. I lentiimiietheiilliey. 
Per vnlo whyoh of 5. Por vnlo whieh of .i. Per vnto whieh ol. 

Hie angels siiyde he at Ihe Angels said he at, the Angels sayde lie 

eiiy I,vine: Thou art aide time. Thou art 'aliiii,vl.viiie:Tli«iim'l I 

my soiiim, this da,re my hoiine, this day. my sonne, tlih ilay! 

have I lagolleii Ihe'r Ix'pte 1 llitv'r and a- ] haiie I lii’aolleii lint: j 
And iigiiyne: twill game, I wil lie his Pa- ii.Aiidiiga,yiie,lw)ll, 
Ix' his lather, iiiid he ther, niiil he slialla' lie to liy in a fiillmr,' 
sliiillmmysomm. And my suiiiie'r mid he .sliallm lo me 

iigii,vne,wbeiilieliriiig- li.Aiiditgninewhuiilie asoime: and iigayiie. 
I'lhiii Ihelyrstlxitut- bringelh in ki» lli.sl when he liryiigetli in 
tell sonne into the liegutlen Sonne into Ihe lirsi Isgolteii 
vvoiide, liesiiyili. And the wurlile, he saith,. senile into thewortde, 
let all the angels of And let all the Angels he saith; And let ml 
({<xl vvnixhypim liym. of (jisl woiship him. the Angels of liisl 
And vnto the angels 7. \iidot the Angels worNliipliym. 
he siiytli: iie iiiakelli he saith, He iiiaketh 7. Amt vnto Ihe An¬ 
il,vs nngels spivtes, theSpiritsliisiims.seii- gels he sa,v Untie inn- 
and hys niinisti'es a gers.anillii.siiiiinstei's gelh Ins Angels .spi- 
llmiiiiie of fyiv. lint allanienlfyre. rite!i.iiiidtiisinnijsleis 
vnto Ihe sonne he H. Kill vnloihePonne iitlamls'ofiyiv. 
saylli: 'Ihy seatc lO lit milk, 0 Oixl, thy a. But vnto the sonne 
liixl) shall 0 lor ever Ihixmewforeiiermid, Ihe sH,vtli.; Thy .suite 
aiiilever. Theaeepter eiier: the sitpier of 0 (i«i [iJiallii'j fur 
of tliy kiiigdnine is a thy kiiigdniiie it a euer unit eimr; The 
ryglil seepler, Then sttpler nl righlisais- Mvpter el thy king- 
hiisl loved ryghlewes- iia dome [is] il sttpler of 

lies, hikI hntisl iiii- P. Thou hast loued ryghteonsiies.si'. 

' qiiyle. WhertoiX'.Oed, rightisaianrs and ha- ii. Thon hast loiied 
I eveiitliyGixlliathili- lixl inii|iiitie. When- ryghtronsimsse, and 
nyiilisl Ihe with the fore Gial, rae« Ihy liHiiKlinH|iiilie:Tla'i- 
nyle uf gkuliii's iilxme (iod, hathe aimintnl [en'IiixImimiilliyGud, 
III) felowes, thee with y"' oyle of Imth aiimiyiiteil Hut 

gladnes alsnm thy fel- with the oyle of glail- 
lowes. iiesse, alaine thy le¬ 

lowes. 


The Bheims New The Authorised The Berised Ver- 
Te8tament|1582. Version, 1611. sion.lSSl. 

1 Diverselyiiiiil ninny 1 ({oil who at sundry | (inn, Imviiig of old 

wales ill limes past liiiies, and in diiii'is lime spokeii niilo 

(ludspiwkiiiglollm iiianiiei's.spiikeiiiliiim Hie tiitliers in Hie 

liitlieis ill till* pro- piisl vnlo Hie PiiHiers prnpliels liv divers 

2 pliels; iiist of nl in by llm I’nipliels. imriioiis mid in ili- 

ihesi' daii'shallispo- 2 Until in Hiese last 2 vers.. lialli 

ki'iilovsinliisSoiiiii', dayes spoken vnlo vs at Hie end o( IlieNe 

wliiiiiie Im liiitli lip- by his Soiiim, wliinii iliivs spoken iinlo iis 

laiiiiied bein' nl id, he liiiHi ii]ipoiiiled in' his bon, wiioiii 

by vvhoiiie lie made lieiiv of nil Hiiiigs, liy be iippoiiiled lieiml 

iiiso tlm vvoi'bli's. vvboiii also be iiiiiiiu all Ibiiigs, Hiroiigb 

llWbn Imiiig Hie llm vverbls, wboiii iiiso be iiiiule 

liiigblimsse of bis, it Wbii lieiiig the lillnMViiiids; w'linbe- 
gliirie,mill tlm llgiire lingbliiesse ol liisgni- iiigllmelliilgemtnl 

III Ins siilislmiiiee, r,v, and Hie expresse Ins glory, mid Hie 

midniryingiiilliiiigs iiinigi'of Ins person, verv iiiii'ige of Ins 

by llm word of Ins niiil vplinldiiig all siilisimiee, mid iip- 

ixivver, making par- Hiiiixs by Hie word nl bolding all lliiiigs 

gatiiiii ol sinims.sil- Ins iKivver. wlien bee by llm word ol Ins 

ti'lli nil Hie right biidbyliimsi'lle|mrged iiiivver, when lie bud 

bmidol Hie.lliiioslii' oiir siiiiii's,siile iinvvii iiiaile piiriliealmii of 

ill the bigli plaees; niiyrigbllimidiilHie siiis.sal ibiwii on Hie 

t la'iiig main'su iiiimli .Miiii'slieoiiliigli, nubi bund of Hie 

Imller till'll Angels, Hieing mb .tiaji'slv on bigb: 

iis be biitb inberileil Mler limn Hie An- ibaviiig'bis'.. 

a mime evei'lleiil gels, as bee liiiHi by ... Iie|im> limn 

iiame iilaiiie Hiem, iiilierilmii'e oliiniiied ...as lie lialli 

iiiiiiireexeelleiitNiimi', ... 

HienHley. ; eelleiil liiliiii' Hiiili 
.'i Foliovvbicli of Hie Por vain vvbicli ol!they. Poriiiilovvliieli 
Angels liiiHi be^snid the Angels said be ill i o| I'liemigeLssiiid he 
at any lime, Tim iiii,vlime,'L1iiiiiiiiiiiiy niiniyliiiie, 

mi )Sjisiimii\ III (Inn sonne,Ibis ibiy liiine I 'I'liiiii url iiiy Son, 
limitiliifilhilhitl liegiilleiilliei','Andii- Tins day I'liive I 

and iigiinie, / nil hr gmii. I will lie In linn liegolli'ii Hat: 
liihiiiriijiilhitmiii a PiiHier,iiiiil bosbiill mi'Jugiiiii, 

hr shut k til lilt II la' lo me a boniie, I will be lo Inm a 
ilswiiif. And when li And iigiiiii,when Im PnHier, 

iigiiiiie be briiigelb liriiigelli in Hm lirst Aiidliesliiillbelii 

III Hie lirsI liegulli'ii Imgiiileii into Hie iiiea,Siii: 

mil) Hm vviii'id, lie world, bee sailli.Aiid i;,\iiil wiieii be ngiiiii 
sailb, .lad hi nl the lei nil the Aligeis nl linngelb inilii' Insl- 

.liii/elsiij fkliiiliiet (iod worshipbnii. burn iiiln llie wmld, 

7 hk. Aiiiltolbi'An- 7 And nl Hie Angels Im smili, .\iid lel nil 

gels triii'lyhe saiHi, ImsailliiWboiiiiikclIi Hie nngels ol Ibnl 
Ur IhnI mkih his Ills Angels s|iirils,miil w'orsiii|i Inm. 

.liifltls, siiifitrs: bis iiiinislers il lliiliie 7,\iii|ol Hieiiiigelslie 
iiuiihismislti's.ii of lire. muHi, 

xylowc i|/',/,i/it. Hill slIiitvnliiHii'Soiiiie, Who iiiiikelli Ins 

to Ihe Sonim; '//o; /inH/f/i, Tby Hiioiie, nmiels winds, 

thi'iisr II It’iid fur 0 (ind, is fir eimr Amt liisiinnisli'is 

ttri'mi/lriitr: iiriiit and eimr; a seepterol a lliimeol lire; 

oftinHlit,tkriiiliif rigbtisiiisiiesse IS till' sbiil ol Hm Son//e 
Wthu kitijilim. Tlm .siepter ol Hiy king- siiilti, 

Imt limit mlirt, dome, ’Iliytliroiie.Otind. 

nvdhilledithiiiilIt: 'J llmii bast loiied is (or ever mid 

Iherfure thcr, flml, rigbleoiisiiesse, iiiid ever; 

IhgOudkiitlmiiiil. hated iiii(|iiilie,Hieii'- And |lm sit|itre 

rd irilh the ink uf foiv(lod,«ii«lb,viiod nl iiprigliliiess is 

tJnilliitmiilMiHtlh!j liatli mioiiiled llice Hm .sceptre nl 

Jrlhms, with the nyle of glad- Hiy kingdom. 

iiesse iilione Hiy lel- II 'I'bmi biisl loved 
loW'i's, rigbteniisiiess, 

mid limed mi- 
i|iiily; 

Tlieri'loreOod.Hiy 

lind.iiiitliiiiioiii- 

tislHiee 

tilth the oil of 
gladness idiove 
Hiy lellow's. 
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Codex Sinaiticus, 123. 
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by. 68. 
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SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

,The Times,—*" Lex MoNnien’ is a sustained and reasoned critici.Hm of the Higher 
rritieism conducted Uy a variety of coni|M*tent hands.’* 

Chnrch Times.—*' Hon' stands tho drlivcmnco of fourteen able men speaking at 
their iM*st." 

Record.—" We fully believe that this liook will bo of irreat use in tliis time of unrest." 

(Jhnrchman,— " This iiniKutnut work is a thnroiiuh exposition of the crude and 
nrbitrary gucssi's of the theoretical, sclund of criticism, and contains a pow'erful 
defence of the traditional view." 

Tablet.— "We have in this volume an important contribution to the literatura 
of the Hulijeet." 

Expository Times.- *‘*Lex Mosni»*n’ is the most serious effort that has yet been 
made to stem the advancing tide of Old Testament criticism.” 

Church Fftmilj Newspaper.— *' The volume is one of great interest, which must 
command the mrnest atteiitiun both of Biblical Stwieiits and critics.” 

Sniiday School Chronicle. ■ " We very gln»IIy weloomo this book. It presents a 
mass of eienr and pri'cise iiifoniintion of priceless value to tho Bible students.” 

The Methodist Times.— "The writers of 'Lex Mosaiea’ deserve the grateful • 
thanks of all wlii» l)elieve in the Old Testament as a n-velationof Go<l. given through 
men who were guiiled in all their work by the opt*ration of the Divine Spirit.” 

Oxford Journal.— "No student of the Old Testament time should omit to read, 
thew Kssays.” 

Cambridffe Chronicle.— "*l«ex Mosaiea* is one of the most elaborate expositions 
of the histoncal part of the Bible that has ever been produced.” 

Irish Times.— "Tho volume of Ihe year.” 
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.THE BIBLE AND THE HOHUMENTS. 

ll'rintitik gl^r0rJr.? in tl).c 
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W. St. chad BOSCAWEN, 

Frlloiv of the Itoytd Historical Society, Member of the Society of liihlical 
Archteology, 

WITH 21 PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS, 
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EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

ri'^lIE Rist lia.s ever been the land of surprises, and year after year the 
-I- explorer and the deeipherer are bringing to light trtuisurc-s which lor 
eenturies have been buried beneath the dust of ages. The discoveries in 
Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia have restored to us the inscribed records and 
nioiiumonts of great civilisutions which preceiled or existed concurrently with' 
the Hebrew people and hehl conU-mporary intercourse with them. The History 
of the HebreAV people a.s recorded in the Old Tt'stament has been found to be 
a pai*t, and an iinporbint part, of th(! wider study of Orienbil history. 

'rhe discovery of Babylonian versions of the Creation, the Fall, and the 
Deluge, and the story of the bt'giniiings of civilisation, instituted a series of 
comparisons Intwet^n monumental records, of admitted antiquity, and the 
Hebrew writings, a process the importance of which was beyond question. 

In this w'ork I have placed before my readers the Babylonian and Assyrian 
versions of those traditions which are found in the early chapters of Genesis, 
and such comparisons arc instituted as st'cmed to me to be within the range 
' t>f fair criticism, and 1 have ondeavotlred to conduct this inquiry in as un¬ 
biassed a manner as possible. My object has been to plac(‘. before my readei's 
those monuments and inscriptions which seem to bear upon the early traditions 
of the Hebrew people, in order that they may have before them documentary 
evidence which has hitherto only been accessible to specialists. 


GREAT ^NEW^STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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THE BIBLE AND THE MONUMENTS-^o"/'^- 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 

All of whioh, with the exception of those marked (*) have been repro¬ 
duced from Photographs taken by Messrs. EYRB A SPOTTISWOODE 
from the originals. 


MANBH WEIGHT. 
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; * STATUE OF GUDEA (B.C. 2800). 

> DELUGE TABLET (PORTION OF 
! THE ELEVENTH TABLET). 

) DELUGE TABLET, No. 2. 

SEAL REPRESENTING THE CHAL¬ 
DEAN NOAH. 

WINGED HUMAN-HEADED LION. 
JACKAL-HEADED GOD. 


Some Opinions of tbe press. 

The. Tiine8.-“*'An able attmipt to brin^ the Ihiinitive Hebrew Records into rela- 
ti<iii with the Babylonian and Assyrian versions of tlic saino truditions. It is well 
illustrated.*’ 

Daily Chronicle.— "A useful contribution U> the litemtui-c of the subject.” 

Churchman.— '* Mr. Boscawen has rendered importsnt scnicc in t)ie sphei-e of 
Biblical criticism in the niiblicntion of hi.s important volume on the Primitive ilcbi-ew 
Records in the liight of Modern Keseareh.” 

Obaerver.—*'Mr W. St. Chad Boscawen. the well-known Assyrioloaist. has eanitd 
the thanks of all scholars by the production of this work, in whien the latest rcNiiits of 
Assyriology and Soriptural eriticisiii are given. The leanied author has spared i:o 
pains to niako this usually didleult subject one of the gri’atest interest to his readers. 
The book Is btniitifully illustrated.” 

Bookseller.— *'Mr. BoM'awen's style is oonoise and easy, and the photographic 
illustrations add much to the iiiiderstanding of the subject.” 

Pablisher'a Circnlar.'- *' * The Bible and the Monuments’ will be read by students 
with avidity and interest from the first page to the last, and the general reader will 
find it of absorbing interest.” 

The Christian.—'* A work of great uaefulneaa.” 

Western Morning News.—” The Inmk will really supply a need. Mr. Boscawen's 
iiiaiistry and thorough aoquaiiitam^ with the siibjeot are very conspicuous.” 


UYBB ^ 8P0TTI8W00VE, 



$p«da( 9ubncofibns. 


THE BIBLE STUDENT’S LIBRART. 

Cloth. [Boards, Bed Bdges. Demy 8vo. 

Volumes I-IV. Others in preparation. 

T his Series of Volumes, popular in style and moderate in 
size nnd price, is designed to meet the needs of the onliiiary 
Bible Student, a large and increasing class of practical students 
of the Bible, as well as the reqiiircmients of more advanced scholars. 

Much light lias been thrown in the course of the present century 
on almost all branches of Biblical Inquiry, and it is very desirable 
that such results us are surely ascertained should be placed within 
the reach of all in a systematic manner. DiiHculties will alwa. s 
remain, owing to the extreme antiquity of the Sacred Books, and 
to the peculiar nature of their contents. On these questions 
exjKjrts must be heard upon both sides, but the multitude which 
is so deeply intere.sted in the results has mother the time nor the 
training for battling over technical details. 

Accordingly, the preparation of these volumes is entrusted to 
men who have patiently considered the drift of modern inquiry so 
far as it concerns their own special branches of study, and who are 
'not lightly moved from their carefully formed convictions. 

Their aim is to set forth as clearly and accurately as possible 
the literary position of the Books of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments and their contents in relation to Theological, Historical, and 
Scientific questions. 

The series is mainly constructive and positive in tone, and will 
tend to check that bewilderment as to the very foundations of 
sacred truth which, if allowed to spread, will seriously affect the 
work of the Sunday School Teacher, the Bible Class Leader, the 
Home and Foreign Missionary, and the devotional student of 
Scripture. 


GBEJT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE BIBLE STUDENT’S LIBRARY; 

' FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. 

• Volume I. * 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE BIBLE; 

sm/fs IN OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

BY 

R. B. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., 

Jhm* Canon qf Christ Church; late Principal qf Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, 


Cloth Boards, Bed Edges. Demy 8vo. Price as. ed. 

SOMK OPINIONS. 

Guardian.— “ Written in a rcYercnt spirit.** 

Theological Honthly.— * Any one who takes up the booh will he led, we think, 
to peruse and ponder till ho orrives at a sound eonelnsion on what is. and inust 
remain, one of the most importuiit matters within human ken.** 

Church Beyiew.—*' An invaluable work.** 

Bock.— ** Canon Oirdlestono as an expert gives ns the results of his own personal 
resmroh. We arti taken into the very workshop and shown the methods and processes 
by which the flnal results have hevn attained.*' 

Churchman.—" It is worthy to become a text-book in a theological assembly.** 

Christian.—" Will assist many to gain a Arm foothold with regard to the verity of 
Holy Writ.’* 

Literary Churchman.- " This is a liook of exceeding breadth of learning, and 
quite exceptional value. We desire to give an unusually emphatic recommendation to 
this valuable treatise.” 

Literary Opinion.—'* The style throughout is clear, elevattHl, and forcible.** 

Globe.—" A mine of strength to the holdeni of the ancitmt faith.’* 

Guiyer.—" We can heartily commend it.” 

Baptist.—*' Canon Girdlestone'a arguments will command general respect.” 

{rational Church.—" This is pr«H>i8i>ly the kind of work wanted in these critical 
times.*’ 

Syening Kews.—** A perfect armour^' of argument and scholarship.** 

Torkshire Post.—*' Shows results as interesting as they are valuable.’* 

Church Bells.— * The various topics involved are put in a very interesting way.** 

British Weekly.—** It has a calm and dignified style—beauty itself, with a splendid 
courtesy to opponents, and altogether it is a pleasant book to read.** 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Special ifuSncations. 


THE BIBLE STUDENT’S LIBRARY—fw///>W. 

■Volume II. 

THE m IN THE PROPHETS. 

BY THB 

Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, D.D., 

Professor of Hehreubt King*s College^ London; Prebendary of St. PauVs; 

* Author of " The Structure of the Old Testament ”; 

**-The Religion of the Christ** {Bampton Lecture) ; “ Christ and the Bible,** dbc., <£*c« 

Cloth Boards, Red Edges. Demy 8vo. Price ed* 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. ‘ 

The late Dr. Liddon wrote: “ How I wish you couhl see yoi / 
“ way to writing a hook on, say, ‘ The Law and the Prophets,’ 
“ putting the Law baek into the cdironological and authoritative 
“ place from which the new criticism >vould depose it, and so 
incidentally reasserting in the main, and with the nec(’ssary 
‘‘ reservations, the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateiujh.” 

This book is partly the result of that suggestion. 


SOMK Or^INIOlSrH. 

Church Quarterly Review.-" A careful work.” 

Guardian. -"HeMcrves wide uii’culation.it was an excellent idea thus to collect 

these allusions.” 

Church Times.—” Most valuable.” 

Spectator.—** Proves the antiquity of the Mosaic Law, by the references that aiu 
made to it in the books of the Prophets, books that are concedt‘d on all bands to have 
at least a considerable relative antiquity. The intention of the exlmnists, that the 
whole legal ritual is post-exilian, certainly lays itself open to hostile criticism. The 
appeal of the Prophets to the Hebiow people seems founded on the fact that there 
was a covenant which the people had broken.” 

Church Review.— “If Hr. Stanley Loathes had never done any other good thing 
thaii he has done in writing this most valuable book, he would be fairly entitled to 
rank as one of the most successful defenders of Holy Scriptures of our day.” 

* Baptist Magazine.—” l>r. Iieathes has set an example which all who are opposed 
to the method and result of modern Biblical criticism would do well to follow, lie 
brings tne quesiiun lo a sound and religious test.’* 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE BIBLE STUDENT’S LIBRARY-fa«^/W. 


Volume III. 


PRINCIPLES OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


BY THK 

Rev. J. J. LIAS, M.A., 

Chancellor of IJandaff Cathedral; formerly Haleean fjccturert a^id Preacher 
at the Chttpel Jtoyal, WhitehalU 

Cloth Boards, Red Edges. Demy 8vo. Price aei. ed. 


M J{. LIAS, who is well known as a writer on theology and literature, in this 
l)Ook otfer.s a historical view' of the two chief lines of criticism, which 
have Ix'en directed ngainst the Old and New Testaments, and points out that 
the wave of adverse critioism, after failing when levelled against the Christian 
Scriptures, the New Te-stament, has now for its object the disinti’gration of the 
Ilebrt'W Records of the Old Testament, lie brings to the task an easy style of 
an unfettered mind; takes his own line in discussing such subjects as Inspira¬ 
tion, and tests the n-sults of modern critical analysis in the light of good sense, 
whilst passing under review the historical and prophetical writings of the Old 
Testament. 

On the whole, for a Iwginner in critical studies there are few books which 
are so likely to put the student on the right line as “Principles of Hiblical 
('riticisiii.'’ 

SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Church Times.’-" ^Vo have seldom seen in so small a compass so admirable, 
and withal temperate, exposition of the ingenious puzzles which Cierinnn criticism has 
iSMMi weaving under the guise of truth. We fnwtefiilly recognizH the value and 
imitortanco of this volume; and a reverent investigation rarried on, on the lines here 
suggested, cannot fail to be profitable to the Biblical student,*’ 

The Record.— “The IkkiR is one that we can very csirdially recommend; it is both 
ii'venmt and scholarly, the discussions are teiniierate and logical, and the style 
attractive. It s likely to do goo<l service.** 

Church Quarterly Review.—** Mr. Lias is entitled to the gratitude of churchmen.** 
The Churchman.— *“l*rinoiples of Biblical Criticism* will prove of real and 
lasting service. We hope it will be very widely circulated, as it deserves to be.*’ 
Expository Times.—'* Excei'dingly useful as a storehouse of facts." 

Sj^tator.— “ Perhaps the most important chapter is that of * The Evidence of * 
the Psalms.' Mr. Lias knows that the controversy turns laigely on the date of these,** 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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OrUBT XSBUBD. 

Volume IV. 

SANCTUXRY and SACRIFICE: 

A REPLY TO WELLHAUSEN. 

BY THB 

Rev. W. L. BAXTER, M.A., D.D^, 

Minister of Cameron, 

Cloth Boards, Red Edges. Demy 870. Price 


T hough specially designed for Bible Students, this volume demands no 
attainments in Holirew scholarship for its appreeiatimi. Its main aim is to 
guide and strengthen an ordinary reader, with his Knglish Bible in his hand. 

In particular, the dismemberment of the Mosaic legislation into th^ e 
antagonistic Codes is shown (taking Sanctuary and Sacrifice as conclusive 
tests) to 1)0 quite at variance with a fair and comprehensive survey of the 
legal, historical, and prophetical Hecords of the Old Testament. 

While expo.sing the views of Wellhausen (the applauded pioneer of “ Higher 
Critics”), the author seeks at every turn to give a positive presentation of 
Bible truth on the topics handled. Mere destruction is not his aim, but to 
instruct and to re-assure. He inclines to hope that many may feel a special 
helpfulness in his constructive surveys of the prophecy of Ezekiel, and of the 
so-called) Priestly Code. 


Some Opinions: 

Mr, Gladstone I,— "Unless your searching inquiry can bo answered, and your state¬ 
ments confuted, Wellhaiisen’s character, literary and theological, is destroyed, at least 
for all those who have profited by your investigation." 

Bishop Bllicott.—" Your counter-argument is very stronir and clear. In fact, as I 
read the first paper, 1 wondered what answer your opponent could possibly make." 

Professor Itoyce.— " It is the first time that the Prolegomena has been thoroughly, 
rritically, and dispassionately examined, and I confess that the result surprises me." 

Professor Watts.—"You have exposed the utter recklessness of Wellhatisen’s 
assaults on the Inspii^ Record." 

Professor Robertson, Glasgow.—" I have read your articles with great delight. I 
luive been looking for some one to take up that patient line of inductive proof, and you 
have the neceasary qualifications for the task." 

Professor Story.— "You have taken Wellhausen thoroughly to pieces, and exposed 
*his pretentiousness in a way which would confound any one but a * Higher Critic.^ " 

Very Rev. ▲. X. X. Boyd.—" 1 have enjoyed the bright and incisive way in which 
you have gone for Wellhausen. As far as 1 can Judges you have made mimasmeatof him.*' 

RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE HEW BIBLE FOR PREACHERS, TEACHERS, & STODEHTS. 

Lm^e Type VARIORUM RefeMce Bible, 

(Size, 02 x 6i X i) inehee. 1308 pages,) 

WIT m A C li YI>TT A. 

(Size, 9| X X It inches, 276 pages,) 

For the TEACHER’S EDITION (1980 pages) see page 15. 


Thfl Year 1803 will bo remembered by Bible Readers for tho Publication of New 
B. litioiis of the various Tkaciieu’s Bibles, but most jtartieularly for the 

Completion of the New Edition of the Variorum Reference Bible. 

The VARIORUM Kdition of the Authorised Version has a great and independent 
value, whethi‘r for daily use or as a standard work of Re'fennce. it meets the wants of 
every grade of student, frani the intelltgent ivodor to the learned reviser. 

Tn its style and apnearaiico the VARIORUM Reference Bible has been stu¬ 
diously assimilated to the ordinary 8vo. Keft^renco Bible to make its utility no less 
universal. 

This Edition is distinguished from all other Reference Bibles by the addition, 
onth^amepa^ejt^th^Texti^^ a eomplete digest of the chief of the 

varunuTStuicieriiigs and Readings of the original teat from the very best Authorities. 
The sources fi'om which the Aiiiiotutions are taken comprise, in the 


OLD TESTAMENT. 

PO Commentators, 

II Versions, including 
the KhvImmI Version, 

ASU 

R.V. Marginal Readings. 


APOCRYPHA. 

Commentators, 
20 Versions, 

AND 

15 Manuscripts. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 

78 Commentators, 

C Aiieient Versions, 

23 Ancient Manuscripts, 

11 Critical Editions of the Text. 

AMI 

Revised Version A Margin. 


The VARIORUM Notes, together with the ’‘New <£lih0 to ISible 5«tulicnt» ” {sve 

{ mgts 13-17), give to tho ordinary reader of Sk'iiptiire an amount of information 
Mtlierto contiiusl to great Ki‘h<>lnrs and owners of a very costly Jjibrury, and com¬ 
prise the fiuintesseiiee of Bihlienl 8eholar^hlp iu the most eonveiiient form. 

The i'omineiitary hei-e is strictly textual (with Brief Explanatory Notes); iind 
the iiuines of the Editors-PiMfcssoi-s ('HEINE. DUiVKlt, SANBAY, the late l.e\. 
1*. L. CLARKE, and the Rev. C. J. BAliL—aie suUieient guarantees fur its aecuiucy 
and eompleteness. 


The numerous Com men tin i ions of the completed Work include:— 

The Rev. Dr. Wace, Pnncipal of King's College, London 
“It is a work of ini>aleulable usefulness, for which the wannest gratitude is due alike 
to the editors and yourselves.’* 

The Rev. Canon W. J. Knoi Little 

“ It is a lM>auti(ul and valuable work. 1 think it the most satisfactoiy copy 1 ha\e 
ever had. 1 like it more, the more 1 make use of it.'* 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE YAMORUM APOCRYPHA: 

EDITED WITH VARIOUS RENDERINGS AND READINGS FROM 
THE BEST AUTHORITIES, 

BY THK 

I^EIVa Ot fJi Li Li| 

Chaplain Lincoln*9 Inn, 


Large Type. (Bourgeois 8vo.) Superfine Paper. 276 Pages. 


Cloth, bevelled boards, red edges .6/'6 

Leather, gilt edges.7/6 

Leather, round cornera, red under gohl edges, gold roll inside cover .. .. 6/6 

Morocco, boards or limp, gilt edges, gold roll inside cover.13/6 

MorocKK), limp, round corners, red under gold edges, gold roll inside cover .. 1# 

Levant Yapp, round corners, gilt edges, lined Calf panels. 24/- 


SOME OPINIONS. 

Guardian 

Mr. Ball has worked through a large number of authorities—forty-nine { ho has 
not however conflned himself to quoting their opinions, but has added throughout 
many suggestions of his own. lM)th critical and explanatory. 

**The information which he has given is judiciously selected, and the advance 
marked by his work, on previous works upon the Apocrypha, is exciH>dingly great.*' 

Eecord:— 

** The study of the Apocrypha is gaining ground, and it is a great convenience to 
have the interpretations of the commentators in so handy o form. Lovers of 
ancient Jewish literature must heartily thank the editor for placing in their 
hands so convenient and trustworthy a summary of recent criticism.” 

Globe 

"The editor has done his work carefully and with knowledge. He contributes 
an informing preface, and his annotations are lo the point.” 

Church Review .— 

“This volume, which completes the ‘Variorum Bible* is a fitting crown to a 
task which has done more to explain the littcra ccripta ot the Holy Scriptures 
than any other publication ot its kind. 

“ Mr. Ball’s scholarship and researches have brought much light to bear on many 
obscure passages. 

“The numl»er of commentators, versions,and MSS. consulted by the editor is a 
guarantee of the thoroughness with which ho has discharged his task; his name 
guarantees the ability with which he has done it.” 
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VARIORUM APOCRYPHA— 


i . 

Expository Times:— 

** Poaseaiioni of the * Variorum Bible* will undoratond what the Varioruin 
Apocrypha means. There was great need for such an editiotf of the Apocrypha. 
The work has been done with patience and good judgment.’* 

Pablic Opinion:— 

"Furnishes the general reader with the quintessence of modern and ancient 
learning bearing on the text.” 

Literary World :- 

" Mr. Ball gives ns a * Variomm * edition, embodying not only different readings, 
but in some cases his own happy emendation of corrupt passages. He gives tln^ 
poetical parts in metrical form. His edition will be prized by the student, and will 
Ntimulata the appetite of the Knglish reader." 

Ecclesiastical Chronicle:— 

"To luive all the b€>st renderings focussed.as it were, for ready use, is a privilege 
every student of the book should appreciate." 

Eock:— 

" It is most convenient for the requirements of the student. It should And a 
place in every clergyman’s library." 

Church Quarterly Bsriew:— 

"One of the greatest dilflciilties in dealing with the .Apocrypha consists in the 
end<!avours to n*^torti the lost original text of books which, for the most part, once 
existed in the Hebrew tongue. In his preface Mr. Ball points out numerous 
instances where confusions of similar Hebrew letters have made sheer nonsense of 
the (Jn^ek text. 

"The book is a welcome addition to the well-known Variorum Reference Bible." 

Saturday Beview:— 

“The books of the Apocrypha, containing as they do much splendid litenitnre, 
should have the long standing neglect they have suffered removed, by such uu 
edition." 

Queen :— 

**A valuable work.” 

Church Times:— 

"Most complete, mitaining everything having an important bearing on the text." 

Professor E. EESTLEf the distinguisluHl Septuagint Scholar, writes:— 

"Bine Erganzung zur Variorum Bt6/e,die nicht geniig empfohicn werden kann." 
'—Theologiiiche Literaturgfitung, Leipzig, 20 Januar, ISOt. 

" How splendidly has Ball restortni the cx>rrupt text of Judith xvi. 2 (,S) by 
inserting a single letter, o rtSetc. Many more exampira might be quoted from Ball’s 
Variorum Apocrypha,*'—Vnm\ Professor E. Nestle’s Paper on The Cambridge 
Septuagint ('rmnsactions of The JVinth International Congress of Orientalists). 
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THE BIBLE READER’S VADE MECUM. 


THE VARIORUM TEACHER’S BIBLE. 

With. A-POORYPHA. {21% pages.) 8eepp.\2,\^^ 

NEW LARGE TYPE EDITION. 


Bourgeois 8vo. {SizOt 9t x 6i x 2^ inches), lOSO pages. 

This novel and comprehensive E'lition of the Authorised Version —the climax 
towards which the Queens Printers have consistently develop- mI their Series of 
Teacher’s Bibles during nearly 20 years (1875-1894)—combines— 

I.—The VARIORUM l^efevcnce (See pp. 12, 13.) 

IT.—The “AIDS to tl|c ^tuhent of tlje tfible/’ {Seepp. 17.18.) 


To the completed Variorum Edition of the Reference Bible, the appended 
**Aids to the Bible Student'* adds a compendium of Biblical infonnatii ri 
admitted to be not only the largest and fullest work of the kind, but also tita 
best. The most competent judges have drawn attention to the compass and 
thoroughness of the “ Aids ”—none of which are anonymous,—and to the 
eminence and authority of the contributors. 


Special Stthjecte, 


Aufkore, 


Special Suhjecte, 


UrSTORY OF BIBLE. 
MUSIC. 
POETRY. 
MONEY. 
ETHNOLOGY. 


8WETE. 

BALL. LUMBY.* 

BOSCAWEN. MADDEN. 

; CHEYNE.* MA8KELYNE. 

: DRIVER.* MAYHEW. 

' GIRDLESTONE. 8ANDAY. 

! GREEN. 8AYCE.* 

' HOLE. STAINER. 

^ HOOKER. TRISTRAM. 


BIBLE&MONUMENTS. LEATHE8.* 


WRIGHT. 


PLANTS. 
31ETAL8. rfc. 
ANIMAL CREATION, 
PROPER NAMES. 
CHRONOLOGY. 
HISTORICAL EPITOME. 


* Mcinbef of Old ’reutament llcvlalon Committpo. 


Prices, PinAst India Pap»*r, from 278. to 623.9d.; with Apocrypha, 6s. 9d. additional. 
Thin White Paper, in various leather bindings, from 24s. to 478.3d. 
SCHOLASTIC EDITION, bound in cloth, ISs. 9d.; 
with Apocrypha, 4b. 6d. additional. 


SCHOOL EDITION. 

Without Apocrypha. 

Nonpareil Svo. (Size, 7j x x 1J inches.) 1260 pages. 
Prices (Finest India Paper or Thin White PRper), from 78.6d. to 88s. 6d. 


GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
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Special 'Sfttbttcafions. 


THE 

ADVANTAGES OF the VARIORUM- 

« 

Above every other Bible. 

For the Variorum TEACHER’S Bible, see page 15. 


1. It contains a collection of foot-notes, vastly superior to any that can be found 

in any ono-volume portable Bible. 

2. THE GENERAL READER unacquainted with the original languages, Hebrew 

and Greek, is enabled to arrive at a truer, fuller, and deeper moaning of 
Hcripture than ho could obtain from any other published work. The 
VARIORUM foot-notes correct, explain, unfold, and paraphrase the text; in¬ 
deed. the alternative versions of obscure or dit&oult words and phrases often 
render further note or cominont needless. 

•). THE' SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER will find the use of the VARIORUM foot¬ 
notes of the utmost value lo him in the preparation of his lessons. And, 
whilst teaching, a glance at the foot of the page will enable him to give the 
beat alternative reading or translation of the original text, or to explain 
phrases or s))ecinl words in the A.V. 

Rev. Dr. PARKER aaya that it ia quite aa valuable for preachera ami 
hearera aa for teachera and acholara. It ia a library in itacif, containing 
everything that ia immediately needed for the eluvidation qfthe aacred text, 

4. THE MODERN PREACHER iluds every passage oar-marked of which the text 

or the translation is considered by scholars defective, and in the corresponding 
foot-notes he finds the evidence, for and against alterations, judicially digested 
from the most authoritative Yersions and Editions, including the readings and 
I'onderings adopted in the Revised Version and its margin. This discrimination 
of sources ami of authorities saves him infinite time and labour, '^'here all 
scholars agree uiwii a rendering the names of authorities ai-c omitted. 

Tub archbishop OF CANTERBURY says; *• It ia ao natful that no 
apology ia, I am aurc, needed for commending it” 

5. the professional student of the original texts will find in this e.on- 

spcHdiis a more (wreful selection of critical data, especially as regards the 
Old Testament and authorities, than is elsewhere accessible. Ho will ha\'e 
at hand the very os.scnceof textual criticism, extracted fram the most reliable 
sources, ancient and modern. 

Dr. WKSTCOTT (Lord Bisnop of Durham) says: "I vonatantly uae the 
Old Testament, and find it a great help to have at hand a brief and truaU 
worthy atimmary of facta and results, Nothing could be better done than 
the Paalma” Ho also infonned the An'hbishop of Canterbury and the ’ 
Conference at Lamlieth that ho consideri'd that this VARIORUM Edition of 
the Authorised Version “ teas much the beat edition qf the kind” 

RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

EYEE ^ STOTTISWOOBE, 
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NEW EDITION (1894), WITH REVISED 

AIDS TO BIBLE STUDENTS. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 

TEAC’HER’S BIBLES 

(WitVi AT>OCRYI>ItA). 

For details see pages 12 to 20. 

FIFTEEN EDITIONS. Prices from 3s. to £2 2s. 


In this sorioH of Editions of iho Authorised Version-—.several of them page 
for page-are combi iiecl - 

r.—The Queen’s Printers’ ilcfercuce $6 IT^viovittu 

11. —The Queen’s Printers’ “AIDS to tin? c»f tltc :^oiur 


The ** Aids to the Bible Sfiulent” is a compendium of Biblical information 
admitted to be not only the largest and fullest work of the kiml, but also tl ■' 
best. The most competent judges have drawn attention to the compass and 
ihoroughnc.ss of the “ Aids ”—none of which are anonymous, —and to the 
ejnineuce and authority of the contributors. 


Special Subjects, 


Authors, 


Special Subjects, 


JIISTOJtr OF BIBLE. 
MUSIC, 
POETRY. 
MONEY. 
ETHNOLOGY. 
BIBLE&MONUMENTS. 


SWETE. 

BOSCAWEN. LUMBY.* 

CHEYNE.* MADDEN. 

GIRDLESTONE. MASKELYNE. 

GREEN. SANDAY. 

HOLE. SAYCE.* 

HOOKER. STAINER 

LEATHES.* WRIGHT. 

TRISTRAM. 


PLANTS. 
METALS. &c. 
ANIMAL CREATION. 
PROPER NAMES. 
CHRONOLOGY, 
HISTORICAL EPITOME, 


* Mcinlifni of Old Towtarornt ReTirion rommltUT. 


The AIDS, now appiuaching their 20th year of publication, have once again been 
thoroughly revised to date and enlarged. 

The work of the Westminster Revisera has been duly collated, and their iden¬ 
tifications of woi^s relating to the “ANIMAL CRKATION IN TUB BIBLE," 
and “PLANTS OF THE HOLY LAND.” have been criticiseti by the Rev. Dr. 
Tristram. P.R.S. “THE SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OP THE BOOKS OP 
THE OLD TESTAMENT” has been revised and extended by the Rev. Canon 
R. B. Girdlestowb, and “THE REFERENCES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT TO 
PASSAGES IN THE OLD” by the Rev. Dr. H. B. Swrtb. 

* Ainongsi other Additume are the following Articlee:— 


THE BIBLE: ITS HISTORY. By Rev. Dr. H. B. Swrtb, Regiue Prqfeesor cf 
IHvinity, Cambridge, 

HEBREW POETRY. By Rev. Canon R. B. Girolbstoite, M.A. 

THE TESTIMONY OP THE MONUMENTS TO OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

By W. St. Chad Boscawbb, Esq. 


8 2764. 


GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Special '^ublicaltonc 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE^S TEACHER^S BIBLES- 

continued. 


SPECIMENS OP TYPES. 


0-. 4 srr. 
!*Cw.. .,10. 
I Oi, mtk. 
Im. I] If 


riiAJ&ii 'Mmo, 

T ake hen! tliAt ye do not yotir ' 
I hIiim liefore men. tu Iw HeeiHif 
them; otherwiw ve hHve no reward | 
M (»f ntiir Father whlrh i. In Iteaveti. 
il Therefore * when thou doeit I 
tUM aitiu. I do not muiid a tniiii- { 
pet Iwfive thee, no the hynorriteH i 
dll In the lynoKOKue. ana in the ' 
•treeti, that they iiuiy have Kli'ry . 
of men. Verily I my unto you, i 
Tliey liave tlielr reward i 


(Si/K, sl X 4^ X i| iucA^s.) 


I nr. 

nt,t, 

Ilvul. 2i 

la 

I'l. IM. 9. 
hu. 4. 37. 
3 Cur. tt. tf, 
lU. 

I Or, uUh. 

« Kwh. U 

«. 


RUBY 8to. 

rilAKE lieod that yo do not yonr 
X I almn lieforo inon, to bo acen of 
them: othurwiao yo have no reward 

1 otymtr Father which Ir in hoavun. 

2 Therefore * wlien thou doent 
tkitui almfl, II do nut Honnd a triiin- 

S ot before thee, as the hypocritua 
o in the MynaKOfniCM anti in the 
Rtrcetn, that tliey may have glory 
of men. Verily I nay unto yon, 
They hare their reward. 

(Si/K, 6J X 5} X ij tncAes.) 


XUtlOS 8 to. 

tountuAM L 2 alms before men, to be seen ot 
ijeut. 24. them: otherwise ye have no reward 3 of 
r«. 112 . 9 . your Father which is in heaven. 

JrS/a'J’ ' ® Therefore “ when thou doest thine 
io ‘ ’ alms, 4 do not sound a trumpet before 
8 Or. teiih. thee, as the hypocrites do in the syna- 
a Hum. 12 . gogues and in the streets, that tliey. 

(Si/E, 7i X si X i\inches.) 

BREVIER 8vo. 

do^SYni Pather which seeth in secret shall 
31. reward thee openly. 

1 7 But when ye pray,'*use not vain 

• iKiogais. repetitions, as the heathen do: *for! 
, they think that they shall be heanl 
for their much speaKiii;;. 

8 Be not ye therefore like unto 
them: for your Father knoweth 

(81/K, 82 X u X 2 inc/tci.) 


ABRIDGED PRICE LIST. 


Diai aii'ii<i.v. 

• 1 

. (iiith 1 I^’atlMr. 

Turkey 
Mann-co. , 

TiirWfy 

MiiriMTi), 

MiifDcni, 

lined Calf. 

llest I.evant 
lined Citir, uitl) 
ilaiw and I’oekot 

Fonrl 24mo. 

... '| 2,Vi I 

7/- j 

I’ln’iill. 

l»/- 

witli llaph, 

11/.‘i 

lor .M.S.S 

17/:i 

Ruby 8vo. 

... . - 1 O'- I 

S>'- ' 

12'- ' 

l.'i'. 

2215 

Minion 8vo. 

!M{ ' 

II - 

mo 

10,0 ' 

;io- 

Brevier 8vo. 

- ic.v, 

21 0 ' 

27 - 

2S :i 

27- 


THE LARGE TYPE AIDS. 

VABIORUM EDITION, WITH SPECIAL OLOSSART (wa p. 20). 
IU)Hrtjeoi» Siv., 388 jxiyrs. (Separately.) 


s. d, 

('loth, bevelled iMiimls, itsl odgos .. 0 

rnMte (Titiin llouii, gilt edges.M ;{ & 

Moixxto, gill edges, gold roll inside cover. . a 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE AIDS TO BIBLE STODEHTS 

JUST COMPLETED 

Forms the Second Part of the VA RIORUM and other 
Queen's Printers' Teacher's Bibles. 


Qnoon’s Printprs wore the First to Issue wlmt was known ns the Sundnif 
School Teacher's Jiihie in May. 1875. It was not until Ifi months aftkrwarih 
tlint a Hible issued from the, Oxford University Press, hearinic on its title pnico 
“The S. S. Teaelier’s Kdition,” and elosely hdlowinj? the inoilel of the Queen's 
Printers’ Teacher’s llible; this brief statement is necessary to remove misunder¬ 
standings. 

The success which attended the publicMition of the Queen’s Printers' Teacliei’s 
Pible has been nnpreeedented. Over One Million Copies have Ixvn sold. 

This is no doubt due to the fact that "JTljf ailiB to ISiblf S'tulifntB” were from 
the outset prepared with the utmost care, in (»rder that the Student might have at 
liis disposal the Best and Strest inforination from the pen of the most Eminent 
Authority on each of th(< various subjects trc‘ated. 

The cordial aptiroval of the principle and contents of former editions by eminent 
Eiblieal Scholars, and by the represmitatives of all classes of Teae.hers tnrr)nghout 
the AVorld, has hsi to the enlargement of iw.h sneeessive issue, in order to give to 
the Student The Best, 31ost Kemablk, and Most Recent information that could 
be obtained. 

In the present issue, very considem.b1e improv(*mpnts and additions have been 
made. The Articles ha\e undergone a carcdiil and thoiough revision, ami, pursuant to 
recent discoveries, new matter has be<m added and the whole volume brought up to 
date. The iailia Avill therefon! 1 m! found more than ever BUAiTlCALi.Y UsEFUI,, 
Exhwsiive in Tiik\tmkxt, and Complete in their ehameter. Several new 
Arheles have been added. 

The Ihiblicatioii of the VARIORUM Bilile, and of the Revised Version which 
follow'ed it, called popular attention to the sources from which we luive ivceivcal the 
Sa<Ted Text, and the C|uotations in the VARIORUM Notes of Maniiseripts, Versions, 
Amnent Fathers, I'tc., have aroused n spirit of enquiry as to their relative importance. 
To meet this, the Rev. Pnifessor Swete has written for these AIDS a new Arti(‘le 
entitled. 

The Bible: its History,— Tn this Article,the Rev. Profe.ssor Swete places before the 
Student a .summary of the mo.st important results whieh have been r(‘aehe<i by 
eoinpeteiit enqiiin'i’s on such qu(*stions na tho formation and trunsniission of tho 
original Text, its Versions, Ancient and Mmlern, ete., etc. 

The Bible and its Contents:— Old Testament, a valuable summary and analysis 
of each Botjk by the Rev. Professor {Stanley Loathes, has been further expanded 
by Canon Uirdlestone. 

„ The Apocrypra has been summarised and analysed by the Rev. Pr. Wright, 

„ Tite New Testame.vt Artiele by Prof. W. Sanday will he found to contain 

the best results of iiuKlerii New Testament Scholarship, and his Analyses of 
tho Gospels and Epistles are simply invaluable. 


GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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^Special 'g’ttblicaftonf, 


AIDS TO BIBLE STUDENTS-r^«//W. 

jimonff other important additions may he mentioned:— 

References in the New Testament to Passages in the Old, revised and 
extended by the Rev. Dr. Swete. 

Hebresi Poetry, by Canon (iinllestone. 

The Testimony of the Monuments to Old Testament History, by Mr. w. St. 
Chad Boseawen, who traces frani the earliest limes tiLiny con-obonitioiis of 
Bible History from the Ancient IVfoniiinentM. 

Metals and Precious Stones, by Professor N. story Mnskelyne, F.R.S. 

Plants and Animals of their fdentijtcatims in the Revised Version, 

by the Rev. Canon Tristram, D.D.. P.R.S. 

Ethnology of the Bible.—This Article, treated in four rnrls, correspond!nor to 
four periods in Bible histoi’y. vi/., the Patriarchal, the Havidic. of the Captivity, 
and of (diristand Hia Apostles, as well as the sneceedin^ Artiele on 

The Bible and the Monuments, or the Hebrews in their relations with the Oriental 
Monarchies, have biM*n revi^e<l by the Rev. Pmfessor Sayre. 

The Epitome of Bible History has been minniely revised and extended by the 
I'mitor. It is now isronpeil under four divisions; 1. The P(*rind of the Pmmises; 
‘i. The Period of Kxpeetation, or Between the Testaments; The Promis<‘s 
fiiltilh'd; 4. The Kstablishmeiit of the Kingdom of Christ, or the Apostoli«' 
History. Tho Tables nlouKsido the Kpitomo give the dates of the events, and 
the .rererenres in Scriptim*. 

The Glossary of Bible Words, in the Variorum Edit ion, has been revised and enlar-vd. 
ami will be found very complete. It n‘fcrs to the Aiithorisisl and Revised V’er- 
sions, with their marginal mwliniw, and to tho Variorum Xotes; also to the 
Ai)ocryt)ha. It also includes particular names of Plants, Animals. Metals, *<•., 
wliieh formerly appeared under their individual articles, but ai’c now insisted in 
the Glossary for ready reference. 

The Supplementary Contents, or Key to Subjects, which indexes the names and 
words not treated alphalM'tically elsewhere, will be found of v(‘ry great use to 
'IN'iichers. 

The tVmcoi'danee (tO.OOO references) is added, also au Atlas of new Maps, with 
Index, revised and brought to most rirent surveys. 

A List of some of the Contributors to the aids*. 

Rev. professor SWETE, TVO.. Repins Prnfessnr of Divinitif, Cnmhridpe. 

Ri:v. PROFESSOR STANLEY LEATHES, D.l)., Professor of Uthnir, Kintfs 
Cnllepe, London, d'c. 

lil.v. C. II. H. WRlCiHT. D.IV, R.rnniiner in Iffhretr, I'nirersifies nf Orfml, 
Dtirhom, and London. 

Ri:v. PROFESSOR W. SAN DAY, D.l).. LL.D., 7>e^« Ireland's Professor of 
Kretjesis. Oxford. 

Rev. PROFESSOR CHEYNE, D.D., Oriel Profs.snr rf Interpretation, O.rford; 
('anon of Roehestvr. 

Rev. CANON tJlRDLESTONE. AI.\., Hon. f’onon of f'hrisf Chnreh, O.rford. 

Rkv. PROFESSOR SAYCE, M.A., LL.D., Prof(’,s.sor of .tssifriolopt/, O.rford. 

Rkv. tWNON TRISTRAM. D.l)., LL.D., F.R.S., Onrhatn. 

Rev. S. (1. OREEN, Y).\>.,('o-Kditor of the Revoked Rmdish Rilde. 

Rev. II. HOLE, .M..\., Co-Fditor of Smith's Jlictionary of Christian Rio- 
uraphi/." dV. 

PROFESSOR N. STORY MASKELYNE. M.\., F.R.S.. Profrs.snr of Minernlopy 
in the Cnirersi/if of (),rford; lion, lit low of Wadham College, (Irford. 

W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEX. F.R.H.S. 

Sill .1. ST.\INER,M.-\.,Mus. Doe.,/*re/e.v.«or«/’.Rff.s/e/« the Cn}rersifgof0.vford, 

F. \V. M.\DDEN, M.R..\.S., Author of " History of Jewish Coinage." d'c. 
d’<'. cOc. il’v. 

RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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llirinteirs' 

7AM0RDM andotlier TEACHER'S BIBLES. 


OT»T?^TON-S aw xhp: 

Tms Anciimsnop op Cantehbuht (Dr. Benson) 

The Archbishor> snid.at a Diomsan Conference:—** 1 Nbould like to call Ibo atten¬ 
tion of the Convowition to tbe New Kclition of the * Variorum IWeiimce Bible,’ 
piiblislied by Messrs. Kyre and SpottiswcHsle. I will just read an aeeount of wbafc 
it contains. Tbe whole b(Mik bas been revised. It was laid, I may say, before the 
Jiambetb Confei-enee-the pitnnise of if—and now it is linisbed. Tim old edition 
forms the basis of tbe new edition; it is x»i*inted in larger type; and every passage 
wbieh has been disputed by great .scholars its to its correct translation or rendering, 
is marked by a tigiire btdVire and after the sentence or word, lbe.se ligures referring 
to tbe foot-notes, Avbieh give tbe alteimativo rendiTings or readings, together with tbe 
aiitliorities for the same, abbreviated to save spins*. The (X)llection of these notes 
from (59 eomrnentators for the Old Testament, and 7:i for tbe New, has oeeupitsl 
many years close study and prepanition. Tbe New Kdition is nnieb amplified as com¬ 
pared with the old one. and you may like to know that tbe opinion of Dr, \Vi*stcott 
is that it is much tbe best edition of tbe kind that has appeai'od.” 

The lath AiioirniaHOp op York (Dr. Tiioaison) 

"Tbo names of the authors guarantee its excelUmee. A miniature library of 
illustrative matter. !f sneb a book is earefuily and generally usisl, there must 
bo a great improvement in Bible knowhsigo iii this generation. The (critical matter 
at tin* foot of tbe columns is remarkabiy complete. last featnro gives it special 
value." 

The late ARCHuraTrop or ARWAOTr:— 

*‘T liavo earefuily examined the ‘ Varioriini Teacher’s Bible* piibltsbed by Mi'ssrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswootle. Tbe varied and \iilij:ible amount of infonnation it contains 
is most remarkable. There are few subjis'ts conm‘cted with tbe Bible left nn- 
elueidated. Tbe Student of the Bible will find tbe Vurioriim Edition a treasury repleto 
Avitli instruction.” 

The BrsTTop op DuRnAW (Dr. Wkstcott) 

•'Admirably done. [ eonstiiiitly use if.” 

The Bishop op Limerick;-- 

"The Variorum (Teacher’s) Bible, with its Bereivnee-s, Concordance, Various Head¬ 
ings ami llenderings, and supplemented by its Aids to Students, serves as a Biblieiil 
Eneyeloptt'dia, useful by its compactness and the value of its contents, to Biblical 
Students of all grades. 

The Bishop op Exeter (Dr. Bickeesteth) : ^ 

"I am mivh gnitilied with it . . . eminently lifted for teachers, and all who 
desire in a clear and eornpendious form very full information respecting tbe .sacred 
Scriptures. 

"A most valuable work, and will gmitly enrich the library of Biblical Sliideiit.s. ’ 

The Bishop op Llanoapf 

"An immense umoiint of information, a great help to Tenebers, and to Bible 
readers generally. 

“The names guarantee flic A’libie of tbe information. I trust it will be largely 
• cir(*iilated.” 

The Bishop of St. D.aa id’s (Dr. AV. Basil Jones) 

"[ have delayed . , . until 1 could find more lime to look into tbe volume; it 
contains fo large an amount and variety of nintter in a very small space. But its 
contents appear to me of the highest value and iidTiiirable in nrningciiH'iit. I w'ould 
refer especially to the various Ke.adings and Jleiidenngs in the bwt-notes.” 


GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.G. 
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Tite Bisriop OP Gix)ncEHTER and Bristol*.— 

" A very valuable work, well suited for those for whom it i.s designed, and for all 
earnest students.’’ ^ 

tTiiE Bi.siror op Liverpool: - 

“ I adinirr^ it very much, and think it a most valuable edition of the Holy 
nenptiires. I shall be glad to recommend your work.” I, 

The Bishop op Wakefield (Dr. Walsham How) 

** I have enrefully examined the (Yariomm) Teacher’s JbWe published by Messrs. 
Lyre and Spottiswoode, and 1 consider it a most valuable aork. Believing that the 
Bil)Ie IS its own best interpreter. 1 am sure that Hie aids to an intelligimt under¬ 
standing of the text itself, together with the assistiinee given to stiuUmts who desire to 
have an accurate conception of the pun*st form of that text, will pmveof iucstiniable 
service to all Bible readers.” 

The Bishop op Down and Connor:— 

“ I consiiler the yariorum^ Teacher’s Bible highly nsfdiil both to Teachers and 
Stmients. Tlio various nsalings in the foot-notes Inrgelv increase its usefulness, 
)>Ianng before the professional Student an amount i»f information and research, 
W'liich to many would <itherwis(t be iiiac'ccssihle.” 

The Bishop op Coiik:— 

'*The .eminent iianies of those who have enntribntod Articles to tlie Teacher’s 
Aids are a guarantee for the accuracy of the iiifornmtinn, which will hi* found most 
valiinhle to those who vvisli to iimlerslaiid or tench, or first to iimlerNtand and then to 
feueh, and help to provide that skilled and iwsMirate teai'liing, which is not only the 
true antidote to jirevalcmt iinhelief, but tho great preventive of it.” 

The Bishop op Killalok (Dr. Fitzoerald) - 
_ b lo be a most perfect eomtxmdtiiiii of information on iilniosl every 

Biblical matter that could he comprised within such a compass, and it seems 
iiiarvellons how iniieh has been introdneiNl ami how variisi the topics. It will, f 
am sure, prino a most important aid to I'lergynien. Sunday School Teachers, and 
iimny others, and I hope to avail myself of it >et in that direction.’’ 

The Bishop op Tuam:— 

**l admire greatly the most valuable contents.*’ 

The Bishop of Kh.wore (Dr. Daklky):— 

’’f have lisjked through it carefully . . . a most vnlnnhle edition of the siiered 
Nenptnres. I he Aarioniiii foot-notes ropr<\seiit mueh eritieal researeli, very earefiilly 
arranged; the Aids to Bible Students eontiiiii a mass of inUwesting iiiforimitiou in a 
eoineiiieiit form; useful alike to Teaeher.s and Mudents.” 

The Bishop ok ossory:— 

** I feel pleasure in bi'iiring my testimony. 

An invaluable :ii:l both to Clergymen and T<*nehers. and a ni.nrvel of cheapness. 
Jhe uioi-e 1 havo examined it, the 11101*0 Ihoroiighly have i been satisfied and 
pleased.’ 

The Bight Bhx\ Bishop Barrv: ^ 

'* For the study of the Text is iuxaliiahle.” 

The Dean op .Salisbi ry;— 

^'**'*'' •***’”**|ble of the gis'tt Ixion you have put within the reach of 
Bihle students and it will ho my endeaxour to promote the knowledge of this 
valuable edition. 

The Dean op Ki.y:— 

“I hope to make use of it, with its various adjuncts of Kotos,Headings,” Ac,, Ac. 

The Dean op Lincoln 
•‘The xvork will he extisaiiely useful,” 

The Dean op Rochester {lafe Maitfcr of Jtatliol College, 0.rfor(l) 

**.1 gix'nt aehiexenieiit of toil and thought.” 


EYBE SrOTTISWOODE, 
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Tuk (late) Dean op St. Paul’s (Dr. CiiuRcn) 

“A wonderful diK(‘st of lenrninK* The names of the various sehninrs are, of 
eoiirso, warr-mt of caro and aiKniracy, and certainly nothing so complete and coin< 
•rehensive, in such a compass, has ever before been attempted." 

The Dean op Peterborouoh , 

“Your Bible strikes me as admirable in every respect. The Various Benderiiifcs 
emisidenibly enhance t^ value of the work. It will give im^ very ^reat pleasuri* to 
<lo all in mjr power to prrimote the circulation. I know of no one volume to be 
«'ompai'ed to it for the amount of information it conveys.” 

The Dean op Xorwich (Dr. W. Lefrov, D.D.) 

“There is no work of the kind conipamblo to this work. It is in\a1uable.” 

The Very Rev. Dr. Vauohan, Dma of Llamiaff, and {late) Master of the 
Temple 

“1 use the Variorum Teacher’s Bible w'ith ph^asurc ami prolit.” 

The Dean of LicHPiELn:— 

“T am both surprised and dcliKhted at tin* fulness and accuracy of information 
to be found in it. 

[ will aladly mention it with the approbation which it so well deserves.” 

The Very Rev. Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity Colleyc, Camhridye:— 

“A Kreat achievement.” 

The Vhn. Arch deacon Farr 4 R: - 
“ It lies always on my desk. I place a high value upon it." 

The late Vkn. Akcuueacun Hkssky:— 

"Students of the saer(*d volume will owe u deep debt to the projectors and 
l)roducera.” 

The Rev. Canon Bouy:- 
“ Very well done.” 

The Rev. Canon Knox Little;— 

" 3Iost useful and helpful.” 

The Rev, Dr. Wace, cf King's College :— 

" A work of incalculable usefulness.” 

The late Rev. Dr. Khersheim:— 

“ It is certainly the best, most cmnpletc and useful which has hitherto appeared." 

Tub Rev. Dr. Samuel G. Green:— 

“As a companion to the Revised Version it is invaluable.’’ 

Dr. Salmonh, of Free College Aberdeen :— 

" I trust it may secure a very witle citvulation. The former edition has j*omc to 
be a familiar book among our students.” 

The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes:— 

“Incomparable and invaluable.” 

Dr. Grkknw’ood, Victoria Vniversify {0u'en*8 College)^ Manchester 
"Its merits and remarkable features ai*e already known to me.” 

The Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D.: - 

“I have examined your Bible with great (‘are. It is quite as valuable for 
preachers and hearers as for Teiieliors and scholars. 

“It is almost a library in itself,coiituiiiiiiK everything that is immediately needed 
for the elucidation of the sacred text." 

The Bishop of Ontario:— 

* “My opinion of it is nothing so good has hitherto appeared. It is admirably 
ndaptM for its piiriiose of assisting Teachers, and cannot fail to be appnN'iatixl by 
all who are really anxious to find tlio best instruction in the sacred volume.” 

The Rev. J. H. Vincent, of Chautauqua 
“ The lK)ok is indeed a marvel, a library of learning, a book of hooks, coneiTiiing 
the ‘Book of Books,’ and deserves a wide circulation in Europe and Americsi.” 


GREAT NEW STREET, LONDO£f, E.O. 
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SFECIAL EDITION (Lessons Marked in Bed), Persian Levant, 
Jiaiidsoinely tooled, Levelled boards, red under pfold edges, £1 IBs. UCt* 




•Cf)e JUnrhclr Hcrtem BiJile. 

The Iloyal 4/o. BiUe and Apucryphut with Maryinnl Maries^ printed in red, 
indicating the Sunday, ][oly-daij, and Daily Lessons. 

The Lemns proper for Hnndnys are marked thus, in red. 

L 1st Sunday in Advent. Morn. J 

The Lesnons proper for Holy-days are marked thus^ in red. 

St. Micluvel, 1st Lesson. Morn. ^ 


The Daily Jjss.sohs are marked thus, in red. 
January 9. Even.____ _ 


/ 


A Calendar to rorres/) 0 )id, shorn (also at a ylance) the jmyes on whkh the 
Lessons occur, thus rendering mistake impossible, 

[IMIINTKD IN 
KKU.] 

rr p i 
r c c 

Ml! 


F is 

I '? 

F o 

^ £! 

C-J 


Cj^DStn for 


Tins SVSI’KM or MaRKINO I.BANKS TlUi TBXT UXTOUl’IIEO. 

N ow after the death of JVIoses the 
servant of the Lord it came to pass, 
that the Lord spake unto Joshua the son 
of Nun, Moses’ minister, saying, 

2 Moses my servant is (lead; now there¬ 
fore arise, go over this Jordan, thou, and 
all this people, unto the land which 1 do 
give to them, even to the children of Israel. 

3 Every place tliat the sole of your foot 
shall tread upon, tlfat have 1 given unto 
you, as 1 said unto Moses. 

4 From the wilderness and this Leba¬ 
non even unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates, all the land of the Hittitfes, 
and unto the great sea toward the going 

lilltKttmnitcr ^bbc^i; $ible College, 9cforb; anb 1800 C^nrt^ti anb Cat^ebrais. 
Ilonnd in Calf. Memwo, or Levant, prices £3 and upwards. 


LYRE ( 5 * SP0TTI8W00DE, 
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THE 

Family Bible 

WITH COMMENTARY, 

3 lt ^nc ’gjolumc. (Sise. 13 x ll x 3 inches.) 

With MARGINAL REPRENCES, CONCORDANCE, and INTRODUCTION. 

This work is designed to supply the information needful to an 
intelligent study of the Holy Scriptures. 

In Nineteen Thousand Concise Notes 

IT GIVES, IN LARGE TYPE, 

r.—A sohjctioii from tlio Variou-s Kcadiugs ami Translations of the Text, 
lx. -Kxphi,nations of the difficult Words, Phrases, and Passages. 

III. Jllustration.s, archaeological, historical, topographical, from Urientiil 

customs, &c. 

IV. —Iloiniletical comments, original, and selected from Matthew Henry's and 

similar Comnieiitiiries; 


AND CO.VTAINS 

TWELVE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 

Of the Principal PLIGES OF INTEREST in the HOLY LANS. 


PRICES S. 

9 . d. 

CR 0. Cloth, gilt edges.21 0 

CR 2. Leather, gilt sides and back.31 G 

CR 12. Turkey Morocco.47 6 

CR 14. Turkey Morocco, bevelled boards, best, Ilexiblo bock, red under 

gold edges .GO 0 

CR 15. Rest Levant, cushioned boards, solid red under gold edires ., 7U 0 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


S 2761. 


GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E'.C. 
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Special 'publications, 


POPULAR EDITION OF 

THE STANDARD BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 1662 

THE AHHEXED BOOK IN TYPE, 

'WII'H APPENDICES. 


An cxai't copy, in typn. of the Mannscrijtt Hook of (^)InlnoIl J*raycr which 
wits annexed^ an the authuritaiivo recoril, to tli« Act of Uniformity of 1662. 

Jn 1801, Ity special pi-nnissimi of the lloiiso of Lords (now the enstodians 
of tlio MS. Hook), H.M. Printers pr«>diict*d ]»y photolithography a faraimih 
of this “Annexed Hook," hut tho work was iiccesstirily too costly for the 
majority of Uhurclimen. 

To tho Type-Kdition are appended (1.) A List of Krasiives ami Corrections 
in tho MS. Hook, (IJ.) A Collation of tho MS. Hook with “tho (’onvocation 
Copy "from* which it purports to ho fairly written. (111.) A (^illation v/ith the 
Authoriseil Version of Quotations therefrom inserted in tlio Annexed Hook. 

Royal 8vo., Cloth, Bevelled Boards, Red Burnished 
Edges, price 10s. 6d. 

THE HISTORICAL PRAYER BOOK: 

BEING THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER WITH THE SOURCE OF EACH COMPONENT 
PART AND THE DATE AT WHICH IT WAS INCORPORATED IN THE 
BOOK STATED IN THE MARGIN. 

Edited by the Rev. JAMES CORNFORD, M.A., 

Ltrtnrfr at the London CoUeye of Divinity. 

SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE USE OP STUDENTS AND ALL 
MEMBERS OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

CQoth, Hod lOdf^A's, r>/- 

SOAT HI lONTS. 

Globe. ’ "The sy.stem iidopteil is excellent.’’ 

Guardian. - “ The work has l)e<*n done most carefully.” 

Record. ** ^Yelec)Ille lo the student of the Pniyer Hook, or to the ateiace 
Clmrehmau.’’ 

Leeds Mercury,— "The i*ditioi\ will l»e of ureat use." 

i'omnnnded nlito by The Times, <l*c.. cl*c. 

RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


EYRJi ^ 8P0TTISW00DE, 
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FIFTEENTH EDITION. 

TITIB • 

Qneen’s Planters’Teacher’s Prayer Book: 

BETNG THE BOOK OF COMMON PBAYER, with INTRODUCTTONS, 
ANALYSES, NOTES, and a COMMENTARY UPON THE PSALTER. 

BY THE 

Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., 

Canon of Windsor, 

Late Bishop of Sydney ami Metropolitan Primate ofAmfralia and Tasmania; 

AND A 

GLOSSARY by the Rev. A. L. MAYHEW, M.A. 


The ** ClCcrtclycf'# now so well known, is the only 

work of the kiinl published in a popular form at popular prices. It is issued 
in two sizes, 2‘lmo. and 16ino., and in various bindings {see School EditUm and 
Prices hefow). 

Ill the arrangernimt of the work the most simple plan has been adopted, 
the Prayer Jlook and its explanation being interpaged throughout; and the 
work of T)r. IJauuy as Editor makes it of such standard value as to entitle it 
to rank as a eoiiipanion volume to the Queen’s Printers’ ‘‘Teacher’s Bibles.” 


Cloth boards, red cdH;es. 

Litather, liiiip, gilt ed^es. 

Jveather, i-ound eoriiers, red under gold etlges, and gold mil 

inside eove.r. 

Polisheil Pei-sian Calf, limp, rouml eorner.s, red under gold 

edges, and gold roll inside eove.r . 

Morocco, limp, gilt edges . 

Morocco, boards, gilt edges . 

Moroc?co, circuit. .. . 

Morotm limp, round corners, red under gold edges, and gold 
roll insidt^ cover . 


24mo. 

16mo. 

EDITION. 

EDITION. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

li 

(i . 

G 0 

4 

i! . 

7 G 

5 

6 . 

. 8 4 

fj 

H . 

9 0 

c 

« . 

9 0 

7 

0 . 

. 9 G 

s 

U . 

. 12 0 

7 

G . 

. 12 0 


SCHOOL EDITION (without Commentary on Psalte^and Glossary), price 2/6. 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON E.C. 
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Special 'SfttbHcciUons. 


-A. SKLKC'X’ 

aLOSSA.RY 

of Sible morbo 

Morb0 anb pbraaea in tbe prater Boob. 

With Referenccn to tlio Text and Illastmtivo Passages from English 
(Jhissical Autliors, containing obsolete expressions, especially 
in l^salms, as well as Theological, Ecclesiastical, 
and Liturgical Terms, with Explanations 
and Etymologies, 

By Rev. A. L. MAYHEW, M.A., 

Chaplain of Wadham College^ Oxford. 

JPRXCXB S* 


Cloth, Kilt ed»res. 2 /- 

PMte Grain Roan, gilt edges.3/. 

Morocco, limp, gilt edges.7/0 


LARGE TYPE. For the Aged and In^rm. 

THE PSALTER with COMMENTARY, 

BT 

The liight IXov. BARI^Y, D.D. 

iVijr, X 7 X 1 inches. 

The Introduction to the Psalter is included, the main purpose of which 
—iks prefatory to the special annotations on each I’salin—is to examine the 
general character, style, and structure of the Psalter, especially in relation to 
its use in the service of the Church in all ages. 


Pvto«« oand Bixadinifai* 


Gloth luvinlH, rod edges, biimislu*d - -- -- -- -3/0 
Leather, i*ound cornel's, red under gold cnlges 7/5 

Turkey Moiik'co, limp, ditto, ditto, gold roll inside cover ... 12/6 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

' EYliE .y SPOTTISWOODE. 










JUST tSSUEP. 

THE BIBLE STUDENT'S LIBRARY. 

VOLUME IV. 

SANCTUARY AND SACRIFICE: 

B IRcplv’ to incUhauocn. 

' . : III 

Rev. W. L. BAXTER, M.A., D.D., 

Ml'•(''ft <•{ i'<f iii.ivfi, 

Cloth BoiU‘cls, Roll Demy 8vo. Price ©a- 

For furtihjr ij,ir]r'>il.,r, o> !')<•' iyw/>. f - • / / nf //;.,• / iM of NtiW PuhUcationa. 
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